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PREFACE 

E arly in tlie year 1885 the Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Irwin, General Editor of the Religious 
Tract Society, informed me that the 
Committee wished to keep on their List of 
Publications a little book entitled The Dwellers 
on the Nile, which I wrote tor them so far 
backr as 1885. The book, he said, had been 
well received by the public, and had been 
reprinted froni stereotype plates several times. 
It would have been reprinted again had the 
plates been available, but unfortunately during 
the Great War the Gov^ernmeut, being in need of 
lead, requisitioned them for military purposes 
and they weie, together with those of the books 
of many other writers, melted down. The first 
idea of the officers of the Society was that the 
book might be revise:? before •reprinting, and 
they brought with them the last available copy 
of the book, viz., the file copy, to discuss the 
matter with me. A glance at the Chapters in 
the book showed that no revision, however 
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drastic, would be satisfactory eit^ier to the 
Society or their readers, for the book was written 
when the long series of important excavations, 
which only became possible after an occupation 
of Eg3^t by the British in 1882-83, was about to 
begin. • 

During the forty and more years that have 
elapsed since I wrote the little book excavations 
have been carried on in many parts of both 
Upper and Lower Eg5^t, Nubia, the Egyptian 
Sudan, and the Sinaitic Peninsula, by the 
accredited Agents of the Governments of Great 
Britain, America, Egypt, France, Germany, 
Italy and Russia, and by numerous Societies 
and private individuals. Besides these, the 
natives in many parts of Egypt who po^essed 
local knowledge embarked on excavations of 
sites and tombs known to them, either clandes- 
tinely, or with the permission of the various 
Directors of the Sfervice of Antiquities in Egypt. 
All these excavations have brought to light an 
enormous number of historical monuments and 
funerary antiquities, and the information derived 
from them through the exertions of scholars 
both in and out of Egypt has completely 
revolutionized the science of Egyptology in all 
its branches. The objects recovered from the 
cemeteries at Abydos and the sites in its neigh- 
bourhood, and from Nakadah and Gebelen 
(Jabalen), the date and historical value of 
which were first recognized by the late, alas I 
J. de Morgan, have revealed to us much of the 
civilization of the Eg5q)tians towards the close 
of the Neolithic Period in Egypt, and supplied 
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much information about the kings of the earliest 
Dynasties. ’The result§^ obtained from excava- 
tions in the Delta, in the pyramid-fields at 
Sakkarah, in the Fayyum, in the Thebaid, in 
Nubia and in the Egyptian Sudan, have made 
it possible to construct a nearly complete list 
of the kings of Egypt, to write with very con- 
siderable accuracy the history of Eg 57 pt, and to 
describe the foreign influences, both Asiatic and 
European, that transformed the rude and semi- 
savage aboriginal peoples of the Nile Valley 
into one of the greatest and most civilized 
nations of antiquity. The discovery, made by 
a peasant woman at Tall al-‘Amarnah in 1888, 
of a hoard of clay and mud tablets inscribed 
in a Semitic language (two are written in the 
language oi Mitani, at present unknown), has 
placed in our hands some hundreds of letters 
and dispatches which were sent by the kings of 
Babylonia, Mitani and Assyria and by the 
governors of cities and towns in tlic land of the 
Hittites, Syri' and Palestine, to Amenhetep III 
and his son Amenhetep IV in the XVth 
century B.c. These illustrate the foreign rela- 
tions of Egypt during the period when she might 
be correctly described as a military power and 
the mistress of the world, and from the historian’s 
point of view their value and importance cannot 
be overestimated. The excavation of the tombs 
of all periods has also increased to a most 
remarkable degree on knowledge of the daily 
life, manners and customs, trade and com- 
merce, and the religious beliefs of the Egyptians. 
The publication of the newly discovered texts. 
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both historical and funerary, with translations 
and commentaries, proceeded rapidly m England, 
France and Germany, and the information which 
became available as the result compelled the 
older Egyptologists to revise drastically their 
opinions on many important points of Egyptian 
chronology and history. The great pioneer of 
Egyptology, Samuel Birch, on reading Maspero’s 
edition of the texts from the pyramids of Unas 
and Teta in the Recueil de Travaux, remarked 
sadly, “ Ah ! The new .Egyptology can only be 
dealt with by strong young men." 

Now all these facts were as well known to 
Dr. Irwin as to myself, and when I told him that 
The Dwellers on the Nile must be re-written and 
enlarged he cordially agreed, and the present 
volume is the result. It was impossible to deal 
even briefly with the difficult subjects of ori^n, 
race, language, chronology, etc., of the Ancient 
Egyptians in a small work of this kind, and it 
was therefore decided to concentrate on the 
daily life of the people, and to add only such 
fundamental facts as would enable the reader 
to imderstand the general character of their 
History, Religion and Literature. An attempt 
has been made in this book to describe the life 
of the Ancient E^^tians from, so to speak, 
their cradles to their graves. The Introduction 
contains a brief summary of the growrth and 
development of the rule of the Dynastic kings 
over a unified Egypt, and a list of their names 
derived from the monuments. To assign exact 
dates to the kings who reigned before the 
XVIIIth Dynasty (about 1580-1350 b.c.) is at 
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present impossible, for ^the necessary facts are 
wanting ; accurate dating is not possible until 
the end of the Vlllth century b.c. It is known 
now that scores of kings reigned independently 
in Lower Eg37pt, and presumably in Upper 
Egypt also, before the unification of the two 
Eg)7pts under Narmer or Aha, but the total 
length of their reigns cannot be even guessed 
at, and the pred5mastic monuments are silent 
on this point. 

Accordmg to Manetho, who wrote a History 
of Egypt for Ptolemy II Philadelphus in the 
Illrd century b.c., the first rulers of Egypt were 
Gods, who were followed by the l 5 emi-gods 
and the Nekues or Spirits, and the total length 
of their reigns was 24,836 years. These fibres 
(like those which state that ten kings reigned 
in Babylonia for 456,000 years) are of course 
fabulous, but they are useful as showing that 
Egyptian civilization was believed to be very, 
very old. From the time of Lepsius, who 
published his gieat work on Egyptian Chronology 
in 1848, Egyptologists have devoted much time 
and energy in trying o find out w'hen the first 
dynastic king of Eg>pt ascended the throne. 
One after the other has formulated chronological 
systems, but no two of them a^ee, and the 
difference between the dates assigned to the 
beginning of dynastic rule in Egypt is sometimes 
as much as 2,500 year'^ for ChampoUion-Figeac 
gives 5869 B.c. and Meyer 3315 B.c. Some 
scholars have tried to fix dates in Egyptian 
history by calculations based on astronomical 
data, and have assumed that the Egyptians were 
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acqtu^inted with and ijsed the Sophie Cycle, 
but these are not to be depended upon, for the 
Eg3q)tians were as ignorant of the Sothic Cycle 
of 1,461 years as they were of the Phoenix 
Period. This has been well shown by Nicklin 
{Classical Review, vol. xiv, 1900, pp. 146-148)^ 
Legge {Recueil de Travaux, vol. xxxi, 1909, 
p. 106) and Torr {Memphis and Mycenae, 1896). 
The native Egyptian King Lists, as exemplified 
by the series of names found at Abydos, Kamak 
and Sakkarah, have been shown by the evidence 
of the monuments to be incomplete, and the 
fragmentary List found in the Turin Papyrus is 
only helpful in the case of certain Dynasties. 
Valuable information about the order of succes- 
sion and acts of several of the kings of the 
D5masties of the Old Kingdom has been supplied 
by the fragment of the stele now known as the 
“ Palermo Stele,” the chronological importance 
of which was finst recognized by H. Schaefer „ but 
it does not enable a complete scheme of Egyptian 
chronology to be formulated. Within the last 
few years various scholars have suggested restora- 
tions of the portions of the text that are lacking 
on the Stele, but none is satisfactory or con- 
vincing. For a discussion on the subject see 
Meyer, Die^altere Chronologie Babyloniens, Assy- 
riens und Agyptens, Stuttgart, 1885, pp. 40 &• 
The cimeifo m inscriptions have helped greatly 
in fixing approximate dates for the l^gs of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty (about 1580-1350 b.c.), but 
for no earlier period. 

The Egyptians of the earliest d5masties dated 
their years by events, as did the Sumerians, and 
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dating by jegnal years was not adopted until 
a much later period. If we had a complete list 
of kings and knew the length of the reign of 
each the construction of a correct chronological 
table would be comparatively easy ; but such 
material does not exist, and the difficulties of 
Egyptian chronology are due chiefly to this 
fact. The earlier Egyptologists made lists of 
kings and then assi^ed to each an average length 
of reign, and in this way Lepsius found that the 
first dynastic King of Egypt began to reign 
about 3892 B.C., while Brugsch gave his date as 
4400 B.c. It has been shown that the latter 
date is too early, and that the lengths, according 
to him, of the periods between the Vlth and the 
Xllth and the Xllth and the XVIIIth Dynasties 
were too long. Taking the evidence available as 
a whole there seems to be no doubt that the first 
d5niastic king of Egypt began to reign about the 
middle of the fouith millennium before Christ, 
or a little earlier. It is unnecessary to consider 
the period of 'he introduction of the Calendar, 
if there ever was one, for the agriculturists of 
Egypt never had aip’ doubt when the seasons 
of the year began, aad the annual Inundation 
of the Nile regulated the affairs of the whole 
country. It is probable that originally the 
Egyptians only recognized two seasons- — Winter 
and Summer — though the copies of the 
Calendar extant mention three — Winter, Summer, 
and the period of Inundation— each containing 
four thirty-day months. The five additionsd 
days at the end of the year provided for 
irregularity in the coming of the Nile Flood. 
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The Calendar, which according to Bnigsch and 
other Egyptologists began on July 19, was, 
it seems, an invention of the priestly class for 
the benefit of the business and commercial 
sections of the commimity, but was useless to 
the agriculturist. 

The reader who is specially interested in 
Egyptology because of the light which it has 
thrown on many portions of the Bible narrative 
will probably think that some paragraphs dealing 
with the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, and 
particularly with the Exodus, ought to have been 
found in this book. But these subjects cannot 
be treated adequately in a few paragraphs. 
The explanation of the Exodus is exceptionally 
ditficult, and it must be said at once that ift the 
present state of Egyptological knowledge no 
solution of the problem which it presents is 
possible. That an Exodus of Israelites from 
Eg5q)t, whether they Were traders or nomad 
shepherds, or both, took place is beyond doubt, 
though some regard the account of it given in 
the Bible narrative as a legend pure and simple 
which is full of many hopelessly irreconcilable 
statements. But even so there must be a 
definite liistorical fact underlying the legend, for 
no mere legend could affect so deeply the 
thoughts and belief and life of the Hebrew people 
for so many centuries. Josephus connected 
the Exodus with the expulsion of the Hyksos 
from Egypt, an^ very probably he is right, but 
it is doubtful if the writer of the Book of Exodus 
knew anything about the triumph of Amasis I 
and the flight of the Hyksos from 5 ^gypt into 
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Palestine gnd S5nia. ^The Exodus has been 
supposed to have taken place in the reigns of 
Thothmes III, of Amenhetep III and of Meren- 
ptah, and it has been stated definitely that the 
last-named was the Pharaoh who pursued the 
Israelites and was drowned in the Red Sea. 
Viewed as an ordinary event the Exodus would 
have been impossible under Thothmes III, who 
held Western Asia in the palm of his hand, or 
under Amenhetep III, but an exodus of Semites 
from Egypt in the early years of the reign of 
Merenptah was possible. It is true that this 
king boasts in his Triumph Inscription (dated 
in the fifth year of his reign) on the stele in Cairo 
that he had left Israel without seed and Syria 
a widow. But this remark can only apply to 
the Israelites who had been settled in Palestine 
for some time, and not to their kinsmen who for 
some reason or other were domiciled in or near 
the. fertile district now called the Wadi Tumilat 
in the Eastern Delta. The Book of Exodus 
tells us (i. ii) that the Israelites built for 
Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raamses, 
and were compelled 'o make bricks under the 
supervision of cruel tv\skmasters (i. 7-19). It is 
quite clear then that the Israelites had to serve 
in the corvee somewhere in the Delta, and there 
is no evidence whatever to show that they were 
condemned to forced labour in the copper mines 
at Wadi Magharah or Sarabit al-Khadim in the 
Peninsula of Sinai, as has been rA:ently suggested. 
If the Israelites referred to were shepherds or 
men engaged in commerce in the towns of the 
Delta, they, being wholly imaccustomed to 
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perform manual labour, would find the work 
of the con^e unbearable. Whether Rameses II 
or another king was the “ Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion ” matters little, but it is manifest that 
the Israelites of any king's forvie would take 
the first opportunity of escaping from Egypf, 
Whether they did so in the reign of Merenptah 
or not cannot be said, but I cannot see that this 
king’s boast of his destruction of the Israelites 
in Palestine makes an exodus of Israelites from 
the Delta on the death of Rameses II impossible. 
It does not follow that there was only one exodus 
of Semites from Egypt, in fact it is reasonable 
to suppose that during every period of anarchy, 
when neither life nor property was safe, such as 
could escape to a place of refuge would do so. 
There is no good reason for doubting that 
Israelites were dwelling in the Wadi Tumllat, 
or Goshen, in the Xlllth or XIVth century b.c., 
or even earlier, and that owing to some conflict 
with the Government of the day, either about 
taxes or forced labour, they decided to flee into 
the desert, and did so. The remains of Pithom, 
one of the two or " treasure cities,” 

built by the Israelites for a Pharaoh, have 
been discovered by Naville, who has identified 

them with Pa-Tem, or Pa-Atem, 

” I] the modem Tall al-Maskhutah 

at the easterly end of the Wadi Tumilat 
(see his Store-city of Pithom, London, 1885). 
Where the other was situated is unknown, 
unless it may be identified with the great city 
of Tanis (the Zoan of Psalm lxxviii,.i2, 43, and 
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Isaiah xix, ii), which w^s rebuilt and beautified 
by Rameses II. 

An interesting theory as to the date of the 
Exodus has been put forward by Prof. T. E. 
Peet in his Egypt and the Old Testament, London, 
1^22, who rejects utterly the theory of an Exodus 
under Merenptah, Rameses Ilnd’s successor, 
who reigned about 1220 b.c., and thinks it not 
worth the trouble of defending. He bases his 
theory upon the statement in i Kings vi. i to the 
effect that Solomon began to build his Temple 
in the fourth year of his reign, 480. years after 
the children of Israel were come out of the land 
of Egypt. He thinks that Solomon ascended 
the throne 970 B.c., and that the building of the 
Temple was begim 966 b.c. Adding 480 years 
to 966 years we get 1446 b.c. as the date of the 
Exodus. According to the now generally 
accepted chronology of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
the year 1446 b.c. would fall within the reign 
of Ajnenhetep II, who began to reign about 
1448 B.c. and leigned some 20 years. Thus 
Amenhetep II becomes the “ Pliaraoh of the 
Exodus.” Prof. Peet i. inclined to believe that 
the Israelites who went up out of Egypt were 
the people called ” Khabiru ” in the Tall 
al-‘Amamah Tablets, and that they formed 
a section of the invaders who were led into 
Palestine by Joshua. He thinks that ” Kha- 
biru ” means ” Hebre\.’ ” but ^others would 
translate it by ” confederates " {see Knudtzon, 
Die ElrAmarna Tafeln, Leipzig, 1915, vol. i, 
p. 47). All the theories described above are 
interesting, but it will be noted that no 
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Egyptologist is able to say exactly when the 
Exodus took place. 

A substantial contribution to the literature of 
the Exodus has been made by the Rev. J. W. Jack 
in his Date of the Exodus, Edinburgh, 1925. In 
a series of fourteen chapters the author lias 
discussed the question from almost every point 
of view, and he supports his statements for and 
against the theories advocated by various 
scholars with a large number of references to 
books and articles that illustrate the subject. 
The evidence of the Tall al-‘Amamah Tablets, 
Atenism, the Habiru, the Sa Gaz, and other 
highly controversial subjects are deftly handled, 
but only in very few cases is a definite conclusion 
arrived at which will be generally accepted as 
final by archaeologists. This is not Mr. Jack’s 
fault ; it is due to the lack of sufficient evidence 
for settling the question under discussion once 
and for all. The arguments in the book, fqr and 
against, are set forth with rigid fairness, and the 
writer's impartiality is so strict that the lay 
reader will find it difficult to decide for himself 
which opinion is the more probable, and which 
authority is the most likely to be right. Many 
of the statements made by older writers about 
the Date and Route of the Exodus were palpably 
abvsurd, even before the archaeological evidence 
that we now possess was available ; most of these 
have been capably dealt with and consigned 
to the limbo 'of dead conjectures, but it is not 
possible to disprove all the old speculations. As 
a result of the " corroborations, correspondences 
and coincidences not found in other theories,** 
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Mr. Jack concludes that Jiis own theory is the 
most likely one to be coriict, and he agrees with 
Prof. Peet that the Exodus took place in the 
reign of Amenhetep II, and that the oppressor 
of the Israelites was not Rameses II, but 
TMbthmes III. And he finds it difficult not 
to “ compare ” Queen Hatshepsut with the 
" Pharaoh’s daughter ” who took Moses from 
the httle papyrus chest on the river in which 
his mother had laid him. Mr. Jack has 
rendered Biblical archaeology real ser\dce by 
showing that the date of the Exodus still 
remains unknown. 

The question of the date of the Exodus is 
difficult enough, but that ot the route taken by 
the Israelites from Goshen to Palestine is more 
difficult still. The earlier Egyptologists assumed 
that the Israelites made their way eastwards 
along the Wadi Tumilat and, crossing some 
northern extension of the Red Sea, passed into 
the Peninsula of Sinai, and received the Law 
from Mount Siucii, which was thought to be 
situated in the Peninsula, where they wandered 
about for 40 years. It 's, of course, possible 
that the Red Sea extended far northwards into 
the Isthmus in those days, perhaps as far as the 
northern end of Lake Timsah, but the Hebrew 
text says nothing at all about the Red Sea. 
The Israelites crossed the Ynm Suph Pj’iD'DL 
i.e. the " sea of reeds ” (ic ^ es), ar4 the identifi- 
cation of this swamp as the Red Sea is due 
entirely to the compilers of the Septuagint, 
who have thereby misled many commentators. 
Some modern Egyptologists reject the old 
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conservative opinions of* their predecessors 
absolutely and take tl\e view that fhe Israelites, 
who were anxious to get into Palestine as fast as 
possible, marched northwards from Goshen and on 
leaving the town of Rameses (Pelusium) followed 
the road, of immemorial antiquity, which ran from 
the north-east of the Delta and along the south 
side of Lake Serbonis, direct into Palestine and 
Syria. They discredit all the identifications of 
the holy places made by Antoninus Martyr and 
other Christian pilgrims of the Illrd and IVth 
centuries, and would place the mountain from 
which God gave the Law to Moses somewhere 
near Mount Seir. They further point out that 
most of the places mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment narrative cannot be identified, aijd that 
such identifications of sites on the supposed 
route of the Exodus as have been made by 
Naville cannot be accepted. The arguments in 
favour of the view that the Israelites left Egypt 
by way of the Wadi Tumilat and crossed one 
end of Lake Timsah or the Bitter Lakes and 
proceeded to the Peninsula of Sinai are well 
set forth by Naville in his Store-city of Pithom 
and the Route of the Exodus, London, 1903 ; The 
Shrine of Saft el-Henneh and the Land of Goshen, 
London, 1888 ; and Archaeology of the Old 
Testament, London, 1913. The arguments which 
are adduced to show that the Israelites followed 
the old highway from Egypt to Palestine are 
set forth by Gardiner in the fnl. of Eg. Archaeo- 
logy, London, 1918, vol. vi, pp. 99 §., and are 
summarized by Peet {op. cit. pp. 105 fi.). But so 
long as we do not know what the original form 
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of the Stoiy of the Exodus was, and cannot 
eliminate from the vcriion that we have the 
obvious interpolations and omissions and mis- 
takes of the editors and scribes, who lived many 
centuries after the events recorded in it, and 
s (3 long as we know nothing of the physical 
condition of the Isthmus of Suez at the time 
when the Exodus took place, and of its geo- 
graphy, we are powerless to say which theory 
is right or wrong. No Pharaoh would instruct 
his court scribes to set down in writing an 
account of the manner in which the Israelites 
who had succeeded in escaping from one or 
otlier of his corvees left his country. Therefore 
it is futile to look to the Egyptologist for 
an “ explanation ” of the Exodus for, like the 
critic of the Hebrew text, he lacks the necessary 
information and evidence. And it must never 
be forgotten that the account of the Exodus 
given in the Bible is the story of a miracle, or 
rather a succession of miracles, which are beyond 
the experience of every-day life, and cannot be 
dealt with by the ordinary canons of criticism. 

Whilst writing the last chapter in this book, 
that on the Egyptian Dead, it was suggested to 
me by a scholar of eminence that I should 
devote a section of it to a full description of the 
Egyptian tombs, and discuss in it the Pyramids 
of Gizah, and especially the Great Pyramid, 
one of the most remarkiT le tombs in the world. 
He was anxious that the discoveries made by 
Messrs. D. Davidson and H. Aldersmith, and 
described in their joint work, The Great Pyramid : 
its Divine Message, London, 1924, should be 

b2 
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made known to all who are interested in the 
history of Egypt, an<r thought that a popular 
work hke The Dwellers on the Nile womd help 
to bring this about. Now the three pyramids of 
Gizah have always appealed to the imagination 
of visitors to Egypt, many of whom have refund 
to believe that they were funerary buildings 
intended to cover the graves of the three great 
kings of the IVth Dynasty — Khufu, Khafri. 
and Menkaura — ^and thought and maintained 
that the}^ had some other, but unknown, purpose. 
What this purpose was many thinkers have tried 
to find out. In the second half of the XVIIIth 
centu^ of our Era, John Taylor pubUshed a 
book in which he stated that the Great Pyramid 
was built to convey to man a Divine Revelation, 
and that its imit of measure was the Polar 
Diameter inch. In 1864-65 Piazzi Smyth con- 
firmed this view and said that the base circuit 
was a representation of the solar year. In 1865 
Robert Menzies started the theory that the 
Passage System of the Great P5u:amid was 
a chronological representation of prophecy, that 
the scale was one Polar Diameter to a solar year, 
and that the Great Gallery symbolized the 
Christian Dispensation. This Dispensation Col. 
J. Gamier, R.E,, said (in 1905) started with the 
Crucifixion, placed by him in a.d. 31. Messrs. 
Davidson and Aldersmith have taken the matter 
up, and they^think that : — 

(1) The Great P5u:amid is a geometrical repre- 
sentation of the mathematical basis of the science 
of a former civilization. 

(2) This civilization, which was the source 
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of all subsequent civilizations, reduced its 
knowledge of natural idw into a single general 
formula, the application of which was anal- 
ogous to the modem application of Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity. This application left 
ifs impress on every form of constructional 
expression. 

(3) The Passage System is a graphical repre- 
sentation of a system of prophetical chronology, 
intimately related to Biblical prophecy. 

To the explanation of these and other con- 
clusions the learned authors devojte about 556 
pages of text, illustrated by a series of plans, 
diagrams, tables, calculations, etc., of a highly 
technical character. The subjects discussed by 
them in their marvellously erudite work, e.g. 
prophetical chronology, datings for events of the 
Christian Dispensation, such as the Great War 
of 1914-18, are not usually studied by Egypto- 
logists, and I doubt if any one of them, how- 
ever sympathetically inclined he may be to 
such matters, is capable of criticizing effectively 
the results of the researches of Messrs. Davidson 
and Aldersmith. But whether this be so or 
not there is no doubt that such highly contro- 
versial subjects ought not to be introduced into 
an elementary work on Egyptian Archaeology 
such as mine. 

In connection with the chapter on the Eg}^)- 
tian Dead another p«- 'uit must be mentioned. 
The excavation of the dynastic tombs of all 
kinds in Egypt has shown that the Egyptians 
took endless trouble in the burying of their dead, 
and that tl\,ey tried to hide their bodies in places 
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where they hoped or believed they would never 
be disturbed. We know that the bodies of 
kings, nobles, officials and men of rank and 
position were mummified and swathed in ban- 
dages, and laid in triple coffins, each of which 
had its cover fastened on it by means of dowels 
driven through flat pieces of wood fixed in slots 
cut in both coffin and cover. The coffins were 
placed in sarcophagi of stone or wood with 
massive covers fastened to them, and these were 
lowered down shafts from 20 to 90 feet deep, 
and laid in chambers which were entered from 
the bottom of the shafts. The chambers were 
walled up and the shafts filled up with stones, 
sand and earth, and it is only the excavator who 
really knows how difficult it is to obtain hccess 
to the bodies of the dead in well-constructed 
Egyptian tombs. It has always been assumed 
that the Egyptians expended such time and 
thought on the buiial of their dead because they 
loved and revered them, and many English 
writers have denounced the excavator for dis- 
turbing the dead in their last sleep and destroy- 
ing the " houses of eternity ” in which loving 
hands had placed them. But it is possible that 
the Egyptians did not take all this trouble 
m liidmg their dead in what they deemed to be 
inaccessible places through love, but through 
fear, and there is good reason for believing that 
they did not want the dead to return to this 
earth. After the death of the body the various 
spiritual and mental parts of a man continued 
to live, and, as Osiris had given them immortality, 
it was feared that they might put on^once again 
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their old material body, or take some other 
form, and come back to^prey upon the living. 
The beings capable of doing this were called 

Aakhu, 1| ^ 5^ j* 3- word that may be 

rendered by “ spirit-souls ” or “ ghosts," and 
some were benevolent and some malevolent. 
They lived upon the offerings made in their 
tombs or at their graves by the living, sharing 
them with their Kau, or " doubles," but it was 
believed that some of them came to earth and 
fed upon the lives of the living. The pre- 
dynastic Egyptians, with the view of preventing 
any return on the part of " ghosts " to earth, 
dismembered their dead or burnt them (in places 
where fuel was to be had). Neither dismember- 
ment nor burning destroyed the Aakhu, but it 
deprived it of its power to injure the living and 
of returning to its body and of assuming the 
form of a bird or reptile by which it might deceive 
men and do them harm. At a later period the 
head of the acceased was cut off and placed 
between his legs, and later still the hands and 
the feet were also cut off ; it was thought that 
such mutilations would render the body unsuit- 
able for the purpose of the Aakhu. Even so it 
was thought that the Aakhu might make use of 
magic to effect his purpose, and it is said in the 
Pjrramid Texts (lines i8i and 629) that King 
Unas did so and wa able to company with 
as many women as he pleased. The whole 
question of the Egyptian belief in the existence 
of vampires has been discussed with charac- 
teristic learning and abundant references to 
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original sources by Prof. A. Wiedepiann in Der 
Lehende Leichnam’* vm, Glauhen der alien Agypter, 
Elberfeld, 1917. According to him mummifica- 
tion of the body (after the removal of the heart 
and viscera), the bandaging of the same, the 
nailed anthropoid cofiin and sarcophagus, the 
well-constructed tomb with its walled-up door- 
ways, and shafts filled with stones and con- 
cealed entrance, were all intended to keep the 
deceased in his tomb and to prevent him from 
coming back among the living and working his 
will upon them. And Wiedemann has shown 
that the belief in immortality went hand in hand 
with the belief in the existence of the “ living 
corpse " in the tomb. 

I am indebted to the Trustees of the JBritish 
Museum for permission to photograph the objects 
which are reproduced on some of the plates in 
this book. And my thanks are due to the Rev. 
Dr. C. H. Irwin for his unfailing courtesy and 
assistance, to Mr. H R. Brabrook for the care 
which he has taken in the production of this 
book, and to the staff of Harrison and Sons, 
the piinters. The Bibliography will, I hope, be 
found useful to the beginner in Egyptology, 
and perhaps also to the reader who has made 
some progress in the study. For further infor- 
mation about monographs and papers on special 
branches of Egyptology the reader is referred 
to Miss Ida A. Pratt’s invaluable work Ancient 
Egypt : Sourcwi of information in the New York 
Public Library, New York, 1925. I have added 
a full Index to aU the important names of persons, 
places and things mentioned herein. In the 
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transliteratron of Egyptian and Arabic names 
and words I have not attempted to use diacritic^ 
marks over and under letters, e.g. a, h, b» ?, s, 
s, t, t; but wherever possible the long vowels 
are marked. 

E. A. Wallis Budge. 


48, Bloomsbury Street, 

Bedford Square, W C i 
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INTRODUCTION 

HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

Palaeolithic Age ends, 10,000 (?) b c. 

Late Neolithic Kingdom, 5000-4500 B.c. 

Independent Kings in Upper and Lower 
Kgypt, 4500-3860 or 3500 (?) B c 

OLD KlNCiDOAI 

1st Dynasty. Union cl Upper and Lower 
Egypt under Nariner and Aha Mena (Menes ?). 
Art of writing intioduc 1, n.iti\'e pictographs 
being employed. Religious te^ts composed 
and chionologicdl 1 ablets compiled. C apitals, 
Tarkhan and Memphis. Raids in Peninsula 
of Sinai and in Libya. 3500 (''’j-3350 (?) b.c. 

The high state oi Egyptian civiJi/at’on under 
the early kings of the 1st ^stv is well illus- 
trated by the monuments which have been 
recovered from the tombs of Narmer and Aha, 
either of whom may have been the Menes of 
ManethOy for each adopted “ Men ” or “ Mena ” 


A 
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as one of his strong names. The sculptured 
green stone palette (?)'of Narmer in Cairo (there 
is a cast of it in the British Museum) proves 
that the workers in stone had brought their 
craft to a high pitch of perfection. The king’s 

Horus name, Narmer, ^ , is given on each 

side of the palette (?) between two heads of 
Hatlior, the Cow-goddess, who even in that 
early pt^riod was represented as a woman. 
On the obverse wc see the king, wearing the 

crown of the South, and a short tunic 

with bell and an animal’s tail, about to smash 
in the head of a captive with a stone-headed 

mace ^ . Behind him stands an atU'ndant 

carrying the royal sandals, in his left 

hand and a vast' t^r pot in his right. In front 
of him is a hawk, i.c. Horus, holding at short 
chain or cord with a hot)k which is fixed in the 
nose of a bearded captive. From the body of 
the captive project six flower-like objects which 
have been considered to represent the number 

, 6,000, and to indicate the number 

of prisoners taken in a certain campaign. 
Undt'r the king’s feet are two dead enemies. 
On the reverse we see the king wearing the 

crown of the North, and accompanied by 

his sandal- bearer. Before him is the officer 
Thet, who is directing the carrying of 
lour standards, two with hawks, one with a 
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Ob\erse. R^^vecse. 

Memorial Tablet of NSrmer Is>t Dynasty. 

Nartner slaying a captive with a stone-headed mace; beneath 2. Karmer, with his officers bearing sacred emblems, inspect 

his feet are slain enemies. He took 6,000 prisoners in Ua, decapitated enemies.. The king, ui the torm of ab 

destroying a fortre&s. 
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jackal and one with ^n object wfiich has not 
yet been identified with certainty. These men 
are conducting the king to inspect the bodies 
of decapitated captives, whose heads are placed 
between their legs. Below thc^e are two fabu- 
lous long-necked lions (?) each with its attendant, 
who wears a loin-cloth, and below these is a 
bull, symbolic of the king, breaking into a 
strongly fortified building, either round, 0*. 

or oval, and trampling upon the body of 

one of its defenders. The scene of the king 
smashing tlic skull of a captive enemy was 
repeated on the monuments from this period, 
say 3500 B.C., to the time of the rule of the native 
kings and queens of Meroo, say about a.d. 200 
The bull was the symbol of the king as well as 
Ihe hawk, and the greatest kings of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty delighted te call themselves “ Mighty 

Bull,” L-fl, Ka NekJiL And it was the 

bellowiiigs, hemhemt, of the royal 

bull that weie supposed to make the whole 
world quake. 

The scene on p. 5 is taken from the great 
stone mace-head of Narnier, which Mr. J. E. 
Quibell discoveied at Hieiakonpolis (see Hicra- 
konpolis, London, 1900-02, two Parts). Here we 
see Narmer seated like a god in a shrine, with 
sloping roof and pillars, one on each side of the 
open front ; the king wears the ciown of the 
North, and holds the whip, /\ . The shrine 
rests on a platform with nine steps, which became 
the recognized support for the throne of the 
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“ god who is on the top of the stairway,” i.e. 
Osiris. By the side of ’the platform are two 
bearers oi long-handled fans made of ostrich 
feathers. Above the shrine hovers the hawk 
of Homs. In tlie top register are a cow and a 
calf and the four standards already noticed. 
In the middle register, under a canopy resting 



Scene from the great mau head of N iimcr. The King ated in state, with his queen 

facing him. 

on a stretchei with short legs, is the ” king’s 
woman,” or queen, and behind her are three 
men dancing a special danc^', probably the 
” dance of the god,” whii h was so greatly beloved 
by the kings of the Vth and Vlth D3masties. 
Below these is a summary of the spoil taken by 
Narmcr during his wars, namely “ cows, 400,000, 

goats, one million, four hundred 
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and twenty-two thousand, ^ 

and captives, one Imndicd and twenty thousand, 

r8i 1 ” The figures of men, birds and animals, 

^ _________________ are well shaped, 




and the voik- 
manship leaves 
nothing to be 
desired Every- 
thing about this 
monument 
shows that the 
craftsmen who 
made it were 
not only slvilled, 
but experi- 
enced. 

Ilnd Dynas- 

ty. Cult of 
Apis and 
Mncvis Bulls 
established. 
Ra and Set 



W ooden table I rrror bag the cclcl latiug 
of a festi\al b\ Kinj, when he 

eidiK cd b( fore his f. id 1st ud''t> 

1 he git It events of each 'vc'ii wer noted 
on 1 taUet of this kind and the hisUry cf the kings 
ti tgn was compUed from such tablets 


worshipped 3350 (^)-3iqo (?) B.c. 

lllrd Dynasty. Wais m labya. Memphis 
the capital. Step Pyramid of Sakkarah built, 
lemhetej), ajchitect and physician, and Kagemna 
the Wazir flourish. 3190 (?)-3ioo (?) b c 
IVth Dynasty. Seneferu conquers Sinai, 
builds the Step Pyramid at Medum and a 
true pyramid at Dahshur, laids the Sudan for 
slaves and gold, and establishes a fleet in the 
Mediterranean Sea. Pyramids of Gizah built, 
3100 (?)-2965 (?) B.c. 
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Vth Dynasty. Cult of Ra of Heliopolis 
established, and three • of his high priests 
succeed each other as kings of Egypt ; kings 
styled themselves " Son of RS.” Sun-temples 
built. Pyramids built at Abusir and 
Sakkarah. Expeditions to Punt, quarries in 
the Wadi Hammamat worked. Tomb of Unas 
inscribed with religious hieroglyphic texts. 
2965 (?)-2825 (?) B.C. 

Vlth Dynasty. Raids in the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Canal made in the First Cataract, and 
negotiations for trading purposes opened with 
the feudal lords of Elephantine (Syene, Aswan). 
Expeditions made to Punt, i.e tlic south-east 
Sudan. Raids in Northern Nubia ; “Blacks" 
seive in the Army. Generals Una and Herkhuf 
flourish. Pyramid tombs, with religious inscrip- 
tions, built at Sakkarah Pepi II reigns more 
than 90 years. Feudal chiefs assert their 
independence and the Old Kingdom ends. 
2825 (?)-263I B c. 

The Old Kingdom practically ended with the 
downfall of the Vlth Dynasty. 

Vllth and Vlllth Dynasties. Period of 
anarchy. Descendants of the Memphite kings 
and upstarts claim the throne. 

IXth and Xth Dynasties. Feudal lords of 
Henesu (Herakleopolis) atta k the Memphites 
and proclaim themselv with the help of the 
lords of Lykopolis (Av.>ut), kings of Egypt. 
One of them, Khati, writes a book of Precepts 
for his son. Wars of the lords of Herakleopolis 
and Lykopolis against the lords of Thebes ; the 
Thebans ar^ victorious. 
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Xlth Dynasty. Two kings called Antef are 
succeeded by four or ‘five called Menthuhetep ; 
one of the last-named builds a pjTamid tomb 
and a funerary temple at Thebes. 


MIDDLE KINGDOM 

Xllth Dynasty. Many raids in Nubia ; that 
country conquered so far south as the head 
of the Third Cataract. Raid in Syria. Canal 
le-made in the First Cataract, and one made to 
join the Nile and the Red Sea. Gold mines in 
the Eastern Deseit worked, commerce with Punt, 
Syria and Mediterranean peoples developed, 
and Egypt becouK'S veiy rich. Systematic 
irrigation introduced and great leservoirs made 
in the Fayyum. Pyiamid tombs built at Lisht, 
Dalisluir, Allahun and Hawaiah. Labyrinth 
built. Great development oi literatuie, the first 
Recension of the 'J'heban Book of the Dead 
compiled. End of the Middle Kingdom. 

2200 (?)-2000 (?) B C 

Xlllth and XlVth Dynasties. Period of 
anarchy. Struggle between descendants of kings 
and usurpers in Upper and Lower Egypt ; length 
of period uncertain. 


lilt HLQL SH\SU, 

OK mivsos 


1 1 1 


XVth and XVlth Dynasties. The Hyksos, 
or Shepherd Kings, i.e. the nomad tribes of 
Palestine and Syria, supported by Hittites and 
others, invade Egypt with chariots and horses, 
and conquer the country and oppress the people. 
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They suffered defeat by the Thebans (XVIIth 
Dynasty) under Seqcnenl-a III, who was slain 
in battle. Length of the rule of the Hyksos 
unknown. 

NEW KINGDOM 

XVIIIth Dynasty, ruling from Thebes. 
Hyksos expelled by Aahmes I, and Palestine 
and Syria become provinces of Egypt ; under 
Aahmes, a truly miliiaiy dictator, Egypt becomes 
a warlike power with horses and chariots and a 
large army. Wars in Libya and Syiia ; Nubia 
conquered as lai* as the foot of the Fourth 
Cataract. Wars in Western Asia, the country 
conquered as far north as the Upper Euphrates, 
Egyptian colonies made, and governors of all 
important towns and cities appointed by 
Pharaoh. Western Asia and the Sudan pour 
tribute into Egypt, which becomes the richest 
country in the world. All trade routes seized 
by the Egypti? ^s ; trade with Punt, Arabia, 
Syria, Palestine and many islands in the Mediter- 
ranean quickly developed . Tliothmes IV marries 
a princess of Mitani, and Amenhetep III marries 
several Mesopotamian princesses. Treaties made 
with kings of Babylon and Assyria. Great 
temples built at Abydos, Thebes, Sulb, and 
other places. Granite obelisks and the Colossi 
erected. Amenhetep IV confiscates the revenues 
of Amen, founds a capital at Tall al- 
‘Amamah, builds temples to Aten, the Solar 
Disk, alienates his people, fails to support 
Egyptian authority in Western Asia, which 
throws off the yoke of Egypt. Art and sculpture, 
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and the handicrafts, greatly developed, magnifi- 
cent buildings and tombs constructed, display 
of vast wealth, and luxury universal. Egypt 
loses her Asiatic Empire. 1600-1350 (?) B.c. 

XIXth Dynasty. Woiship of Amen restored 
and his priests reinstated. Code of Laws 
compiled. Wars with Libyans and Nubians 
and the Hittitcs and their allies ; Egyptians 
finally compelled to make a treaty with the 
Hittites. Gold mines of the Eastern Sudan 
worked, the rock-hewn temples of Kalabshah 
and Abu Simbel made, the Hall of Columns at 
Kamak and other great buildings constructed. 
Splendid tombs on the plan of those of the 
XVIlIth Dynasty hewn in the hills in Western 
Thebes. Israel, Syrians and others redudfed to 
captivity. Period of anarchy. 1321-1205 b.c. 

XXth Dynasty. Wars with the Libyans and 
the “ peoples of the sea,” who were defeated on 
sea and land. Egypt ceases to be a military 
power and employs foreign mercenaiies. Com- 
merce greatly developed ; the country prosperous 
and wealthy. Decay of Thebes. The priests 
of Amen usurp the royal power, and Herher 
one of them, seizes the throne. 1205-1100 b.c. 


XXIst Dynasty. Piiests of Amen ruling at 
Thebes, and Nesbanebtet and his descendants 
at Tanis in tne Delta. The Libyans acquire 
great power in Egypt. 1 100-947 
XXIInd and XXIIIrd Dynasties, fiom 
Bubastis. Shj^hanq (Shishak) the Libyan seizes 
^ Via Palestine and Jerusalem 
fetory of this period is not 
(?) B.c. 
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, . . . Conquest of Egypt by Piankhi the 
Nubian. 721-715 b.c. 

:^IVth Dynasty, from Sais. Bakenrenef 
slain by Shabaka the Nubian. 718-712 b.c. 

XXVth Dynasty, from Napata in Nubia. 
The Nubians rule all Egypt . Esarhaddon invades 
Egypt, defeats Tirhakah, takes Memphis, and 
appoints governors over the cities of the 
Delta. Rebellion in the Delta, which is 
quelled by Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria, 
who retakes Memphis advances to Thebes, 
and plunders and destroys the city, appoints 
a new set of governors and returns to 
Nineveh ; Tirhakah and Tanutamen escape 
his vengeance. 715-650 b.c. 

XXVIth Dynasty, from Sais. Egypt 
■prosperous. Necho invades Palestine, defeats 
Josiah and is defeated by Nebuchadnezzar II. 
Raids ^ in Nubia and on the Syrian coast. 
Alliance with the Greeks, wlio enter Egypt 
in large numb(,s. Naucratis founded in the 
Western Delta. Incieased prosperity and great 
development of trade Egyptians make an 
alliance vith the Greekb against the Persians. 
663-525 B.c. 

XXVIIth Dynasty, from Persia. The 
Persians under Cambyscs conquer Egypt, 
525 B.c. Temple of Amen L +he Oasis of 
Khargah built, a school for piiests established at 
Sals, and stamped coins introduced. Revolt 
of Khabash. 

XXVIIIth Dynasty, from Sais. Of the acts 
of its one king, Amyrteos, nothing is known. 
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XXIXth Dynasty. Three kings, who reigned 
in all about 20 years. 

XXXth Dynasty, from Sebennytus. Renewed 
prosperity in Egypt. Temple to Horus built at 
Behbit al-Hajaiah, and mdn> temples repaired, 
6 g. Abydos, Edfu and Kamak. Constant 
fighting between the Egyptians and Persians, 
but at length the Uttei weic victorious. Large 
temple built at Pliilae. 

XXXIst Dynasty, fiom Peisia. Second 
period of Persian lule lasted from 359-331 B.c. 

332 B c. Alexander the Gieat becomes king 
of Egypt. 

323 B.c. Death of Alexander the Great. 
Ptolemy Lagus administers the kingdom on 
behalf of Aiiliidaeus, son of Philip II of Macedon, 
and Alexander II (died 311 B.c.), son of 
Alexander the Grcc^t. 

305 B.c. Ptolemy Lagus. 

305-30 B.c. Ptolemies I-XVI lule E^^ypt. 

30 B c. Egypt becomes a piovince of the 
Roman Empire. 





LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL KINGS OF EGYPT 
WHOSE NAMES HAVE •BEEN RECOVERED 
FROM THE MONUMENTS 


Pkedynasiic Kings of 


Upper Egypt 


Lower Egypt 


Seka 

Tau 

Thcsh 

Udtchnar 

Mekha 




I From the Stele 
f of Palermo 


Ro or Ru 

Ap, the “ Scorpion ” 


Dynastic Kings 


1st Dynasty 

Narmer Men I 
Narmerza (’) f 
Ain Mena Narmer or 
Aha was the Mtoes of 
Manet ho 
Tchcr (or Khent ) 

Tche (or Atchc), the “ Ser- 
pent ” 

Ten (or Den) Seniti (or 
Khasti)_ 

Merpeba Antch-ab 
Smerkhat Nekhti 
Sen (or Qebh) 


Ilnd Dynasty 

Hetep or T 

Hetep-Sckhemui / 
Raneb or \ 

Kakau / 
Baenneter or \ 
Banetru / 


Ilnd Dj nasty — conid. 


Seklicmab 
Peienmaat « 
Perabsen 

Senti 
Nefcrkara 
Neferkaseker 
Hutchefa (?) 


the first two 
names are 
the King's 
Homs-names; 
the third is 
his Sol-name 


Illrd Dynast} 
fHorus- 


■< names 
t_of Besh 


Khfisekhem 
Khaseklicnmi 
Besh 
Tcheser 
'^'S’l'^kht 
'Ichesertela 
Neferka[rd] 

Huni (?) 

Seneferu (perhaps first 
kmg of the IVth Dynasty) 
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IVth Dynasty 

Sharu 

Khufu (Cheops) 

Tetefra 

Khafrd (Chepliren) 
Mcnkaura (Mycerinus) 
Shcpscskaf 

Vth Dynasty 

Uscrkaf 

Sahara 

Ncferarikara Kakau 
Neferefia Shepscskara 
Kh^efcrra 
Enuserra An 
Menkauher 
Tetkara Assa 
Unas 

Vlth Dynasty 

Teta 

Userkara Ati 
Mcrira Pepi I 
Mercnra Mehticnisdf 1 
Neferkara Popi II 
Merenra Mehtiemsaf II 
Ncterkara 
Menkara (Nitocris) 

Vllth and Vlllth Dynasties 
[From King Lists and the 
Turin Papyrus] 

f^efoi'ka 
Neferseh . . . 

Ab 

Neferkaura 
Khatti 
Neferkara 
Neferkara Nebi 
Tetkara Maatua (?) 


Vllth and Vlllth Dynasties 
— contd. 

Neferkara Khentu 
Mcrenher 
Seneferkara 
Enkara 

Neferkara Terri 

Neferkaher 

Neferkara P^i-senb 

Seneferkara Annu 

Menkaura 

Neferkaura 

Neferkauher 

IXth and Xth Dynasties 

Abmerira Khali I 
Uahkara Khali II 
Ka mcrira 

Xllh Dynasty 

Ante! or "V 
Ante! a J 
Uahankh Anlefa I 
Nekhtnebtepnefer Antcfa II 
Sankhabtaui Menlhuhotep I 
N('bhepra Mcrilhuhetcp II 
Nebtauira Menthu- 
hetep III (?) 

Sankhkara Menthu- 
hetep IV(?) 

Xllth Dynasty, 2500 b.c. or 
2200 B.C. 

Si'hctcpabra Amenemhat I 
Khept^rkara Usertsen (or 
Sen-Usrit) I 

Nubkaura Amenemhat II 
Khakheperra Usertsen (or 
Sen-Usrit) II 
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Xllth Dynasty — contd. 

Khakaura Usertsen (or 
Sen-Usrit) III 
Enmaatra Amenomhat III 
Maatkhcrura AnicnemhatlV 
Auabra Her 
Scbekneferura 
Senoferabra Sen-Usril IV 

Xlllth and XlVlh Dynasties 
(reigned sitnultaneously) 

Khutauira Ugafa (?) 
Sankhtaui Sekhemkara (?) 
Aufni 

Sankhabra Anicni Ante! 
Amciiemhat 

Sckhcmkhutauira. Sel)ek- 
hetpp 1 

Semcnkhkara Mcrmashau 
Sekhcnisuatchtauira Sx bek- 
hetep II 

Khasesheshra Neferhetep 
Khaneferm Sebekhetep III 
Khahetepra Sebekhcte’) IV 
Khaaiikiira Sc’beklictep V 
Uahabra Aaab 
Merneferra Ana 
Mcineferra Ai 
Nebmaatra Aba 
Nehsira _ 

Menkhauia Anab 
Sekhemuatchkhaura Siebek- 
einsaf 

Sekhemseshettauira Sebek- 
emsauf 

Enmaatraenkha Khentcher 
Sekhemneferkhau Upuat- 
emsaf 

Seshci>h(?)raherherimaat An- 
tefa III 


Xlllthand XIVth Dynasties 
— contd. 

Sesheshraupraaat Antefa IV 
Nubkhcperra Antefa V 
Sckhemuahkhaura HeteprS 
[and about 60 others ; order of 
succession very doubtful] 

XVth and XVIth Dynasties 

&mqen _ 

Anther or Anthel 

Meruserra Igebarh 

Khamura 

Khauserra 

Aahetepra 

^aaabra 

Adbehra 

Aapehtira Nubti 
Seuserenra Khian 
Nebtkhcpcshra Apepa I 
Aauserra Apepa H 
Aaqenenra Apepa III 
[order of succession doubtful] 

XVIIth Dynasty 

Seqenenra I Taua 
Seqenenra II Tauaa 
qenenra III fauaqen 
Latchkheperra Karnes 
Seiiekhtenra 

XVillth Dynasty 

Nebpehtit.i Aahmes I 
Tcheserkara Amenhetep I 
Ao i. jcperkara Tehutimes, 
or Tchehutintes (Thoth- 
_ mes) I 

Aakheperenra Tehutimes II 
[Queen] Maalkara Hatshep- 
sut 
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XVlIlth Dynasty — coi ‘d. 

Menkheperra Tehutimes [II 
Aakhepc'rura Amcnhetep II 
Menkhcixinira Tehutimes IV 
Nebmaatra Amcnhetep III 

Neferkheperurauaenra "j 

Aten meri Amen- L 

hetep IV or [ 

Aakhuenaten J 

Sakara 

Kheperunebra "I 
Tutankhaten > 
Tutankhamen J 
Kheperkheperaraarimaat Ai 
Tcheserkheperura Ileremheo 

XIXth Dynasty 

Menpehtira Ramoses I 
Monmaatra Seti I I 

Uscrmaatrasctep'ma R i 
meses 11 • 

(Khamuast, co-regout) | 

Mcrouptah 1 Hotepheriii i..t ; 
Menmarasetepenra Ainc. | 
meses 

Mcreiiptah II Saptah 
Seti II Merenptah 111 

XXlh Dynasty 

Arsu (?) a Syrian 
Userkhaurasetepenra Set- 
nekht 

Useiiuaatra Ramoses III 
Hcqmaatra Raineses IV 
Sekheperenia Rameses V 
Nebmaatra liamcjcs VI 
Usermaatra Rameses VII 
Usermaatraaakhuenameri 
Rameses VIII 
Sekhaenra Rameses IX 


I XXth Dynasty — conid. 

Nefeikara Rameses X 
Khepermaatra Rameses XI 
Meiimaatra Rameses XII (?) 

XXIst Dynasty 

Kings ruling in the Delta : — 
Nesbanebtet 
Pisebkhanu 1 
Amenemapt 
Saamen 

Her Pisebkhanu 

Priest-kings ruling at 
Thebes : — 

Herher, high priest of 
Amen 
Piankhi 
Pinelchein I 
Menkheperra 
Pinctehem II 
I’isebkhonu II 

XXIInd and XXIIIrd 
Dynasties 

At Bubastis 

ShashaiKi (Slu‘^hak) 1 
Usarken I 
Tcklrt I 
Usarken II 
Shashanq IT 
Auput 

Shashanq III 
Pimai 

Shashanq IV 

At Thebes (?) 
Ilersaast 
Potabast 
Tcklet II 
Usarken III 
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XXIlnd and XXII Ird 
Dynai>Uci> — contd. 

Teklct III 
Kutamen 
Usarkcn IV 

[The order of succession is 
doubtful] 

XXIVth Dynasty 

Tafnekht 

Bakenronef 

XXVth Dynasty 

Piankhi men Amen 
Ntfcrkara Shabaka 
Tetkhaura Shabataka 
Aakhu Nefcr-Tein-Ra I'a- 
harqa (Tirhakah) 

Bakara Tanutami n 

XXVItli Dynasty 

Uahabra Pscmlhik I 
Uhcmabia Nekau (Necho) 

Nc terabid Psemthek II 
Haaabja Uahabia (Ht bra, 
KlineinabrT Aahmes II 
_ (Ainasis) 

Ankhkatnra Pscrntliek III 

XXVIIth Dynasty 

Mesutra Kembathet (Cam- 
b>ses) 


XXVIIth Dynasty — contd. 

Stlaitia Anthnush (Darius') 
Senonenplah Setepentanen 
Kliabbash.i 

Aitakhshashs (Artaxerxes) 
Lserkhepe shmen Anthnu- 
sha (Daiius) 

XXVJIIth Dynasty 
[W.inting] 

XXIXth Dynasty 

Baenra Naifaaurut 
Khnemnia al ra 1 Isgr 
Userplali Setejn'nia Psanmt 

XXXth Dynasty 

Senctchcmabia Nckhther- 
hwbit 

Arimaatenra Tchoher 
Khcpcikaia Neklitnel>ef 

XXXIst Dynasty 

Ochus 
Arses 
Danus III 

Macedonians 

Alexander the Great 
Philip Airhicl leus 
Alexander II 


B 
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THE CRY OF THE OPPRESSED IN EGYPT 

Work, my brother, rest is nigh — 

Pharaoh lives for ever ! 

Beast and bird of earth and sky, 

Things that creep and things that fly — 

All must labour, all must die ; 

But I’haraoh lives for ever ! 

Work, my brother, while 'tis day — 

Pharaoh lives for ever ! 

Rivcis waste and wane away. 

Marble crumbles down like clay. 

Nations dwindle to decay ; 

But Pharaoh lives for ever ! 

Work— it is thy mortal doom — 

Pharaoh lives for ever ! 

Shadows passing through the gloom. 

Age to age gives place and room. 

Kings go down into the tomb ; 

But Pharaoh lives for ever ! 


Whyte-Melville, Sarchedon, London, 1871, p. 175. 



CHAPTER I 

THE MOTHER, THE FAMILY, THE HOME AND 
THE SCHOOL 

T he Egyptian i\as in all periods of his 
histoiy a lover of his home and family, 
and the relations between parents and 
their children were usually of the most affec- 
tionate character. His world was the village 
where his home was, and his kinsfolk were the 
only inhabitants of it thal counted in his sight. 
He regarded sojourning ir a strange village or 
town as exile and, if it had for any reason to be 
prolonged, as bamshment. The same feeling 
existed in Egypt until a very few years ago, 
and when young men were drafted into Cairo 
from Upper Egypt and the Delta to serve in the 
army it was no uncommon tlimg to see, a recruit 
weeping bitterly and cursing the fate that had 
tom him from his balad, or village, and his 
fathei’s “house,” t.e. his mother and his near 


B2 
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relations. Naturally these strong, hefty young 
men hated the duties and restraints of military 
service, but the sting that hi ought the tears to 
their eyes was the enforced separation from their 
homes and families, and the ab.sence of daily 
intercourse with them which it entailed. The 
Egyptian loved his home more than his country, 
and service in any part of it outside his village 
or town was, and still is, an abomination to him. 

The master of the house, i.e. the father and 
bread-winner, was the most important person in 
it from one point of view, but his wife, whether 
she was his “ sister,” or his ” woni.iii, ' or “ the 

lady of the house,” , who bore him 

children and brought them up was almbst more 
important, for she provided lor the continuance 
of his family and pre'^erved his name among 
the living, and saf(guard('d his property. In 
Egyi^t and in nianv other parts of Africa the 
mother was rc'garded as the predominant partner 
in the house, and though a man might honour 
his father's name, it was the name of his mother 
that he was pioud to mention. And after that 
the name of his mother's father, rather than that 
of his father's father, was the name to be 
commemorated. On a laige number of the 
funerary stelae preset ved in the Egyptian 
Museum in Caiio and m the British Museum the 
name of the mother of the deceased person is 
given, bat no mention is made of the name of 
his father. The wise and prudent mother in 
ancient Egypt ruled from inside her house, and 
hgj^iR^ence was very great, and the more 
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attention she gave to the well-being of her 
husband and the managemdnt of his property 
and his children, the greater was her power. 
It has often been said that the Egyptians, like 
other Orientals, regarded women as their inferiors 
and as playtl)ings, but everyone who has read 
Oriental history, or who knows the East even 
as it is to-day, is well aware that whenever the 
wise mothers of families in a village or town 
have decided collectively that an order of the 
local council in respect of their homes and 
families is or is not to be carried out, they 
usually have their way. Egyptian women, 
howev'('r well educated, never went about in 
public as Western women do, or made public 
spec dies on any subject, for such a course of 
action was contrary to tht public opinion, not 
only of llic men but of the women. There is no 
reason to doubt that women in Egypt held 
property an their own names and had money 
investc'd in busin* sst‘^, especially under the 
New Kingdom, and we know that some learned 
to lead and wiitc the Egyptian language 
correctly, and some bectime expert scribes. 
Princess Nesittint btashru (about looo b c.) wrote 
her own copy of the Book of the Dead, and 
about A D. 1000 a woman copied the fine Zouche 
manuscript containing the Encomiums on Saint 
Michael the Archangel, which is now in the 
British Museum. 

To found a family and establish a house was 
held to be the duty of every right-minded man, 
and the first step towards its fulfilment was 
marriage. The scribe Am wrote : “ Marry a 
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wife whilst thou art a young man ” (or, perhaps, 
marry a wife whb is a yoimg woman ’*) *' and 
she will give thee thy son. If thou begettest a 
son whilst thou art young, thou wilt be able to 
train him to become a propel man. It is good 
for a man to have a numerous progeny, for he 
will be applauded by reason of his cMdren.” 
How a marriage was “ arranged ” or brought 
about in the early period is not known, but we 
are justified in assuming that the method 
employed was the same then as it is now. The 
father, or rather mother, who had a son about 
15 years of age looked about among the neigh- 
bours for a maiden about 12 years old, and when 
one suitable for a daughter-in-law had ^ been 
found, an intermediary probably was employed 
to carry on negotiations. After the maiden’s 
beauty had been described in glowing terms to 
the father of the youth, and the youth’s manly 
attributes and physical attractions had been 
enumerated to the maiden's father, the inter- 
mediary, who knew the circumstances of both 
fathers, brought them together and assisted 
them to settle what and how much the maiden’s 
father was to receive in exchange for his 
daughter. In early times the price of the maiden 
was arranged by word of mouth, and when an 
understanding had been arrived at the marriage 
took place without delay ; but at a later period 
it seems that the marriage contract was drawn 
up by a scribe, or notary, as we should say, 
who took good care to safeguard the maiden’s 
interests. In due course an evening was fixed 
for the wedding, and the bride was brought to 
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the bridegroom’s house and handed over to the 
bridegroom. At the marriage festival and during 
the rejoicings that took place on the days following 
the marriage-night the friends and kinsfolk of 
the bride and bridegroom were entertained on 
a scale commensurate with the social position 
of the parents ; animals were slaughtered and 
the poor were fed, and acrobatic performances 
and singing and dancing amused the guests. 
Whether any religious ceremony was performed 
to consecrate the marriage is not known, but it 
is not likely ; nothing has yet been found that 
can be regarded as a Marriage Office. 

Among well-to-do Egj'ptians young men often 
married their sisters, and the sister-wife is 
often mentioned on the inscriptions. In some 
cases such marriages were the result of affection 
pure and simple, but geiieraUy they came about 
through the desire, which was deep-seated in 
the mind of the Egyptians, to keep property in 
the family. The gods Osiris and Set married 
their sisteis Isio and Nephthys respectively, 
and Osiris begat Horus by Isis and Set begat 
Anubis by Nephthys ; tl '*refore the marriages of 
brothers and sisters were san<Tioned by the 
gods, and there is no doubt that they existed 
in the earliest times in Egypt. It is not certain 
that the sister-wife was in ever^^ case a real wife 
to her husband, but even if she was it did not 
prevent the man from n a-^ying another woman 
if his sister-wife for any reason failed to give 
him a son. And it does not follow that the wife 


whom the Egyptian called 


“ his sister,” | 
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sent-f, was really his sister, for the love-songs of 
the Egyptians prova that the lover often called 
the loved one " sister,” using the word as the 
equivalent of the words " beloved,” ” dearest,” 
and ” darling ” of modem Western peoples. 
The word used for the woman who was a real 

wife to a man and gave him children was 

hemt, and there is no doubt that she was regarded 
as joint owner of her husband’s property, and 
that she shared the control and disposal of it 
with him. As to the woman who is called the 
” lady of the house,” we may assume that she 
held a position somewhat resembling that of 
the ” housekeeper ” in the establishment of a 
well-to-do man, and it is possible that she was 
also one of her master’s wives. Many funerary 
stelae of women who held the position of ” lady 
of tlie house ” are known to us, and it is quite 
clear that these women were held ta be as 
worthy of honourable burial as the women who 
had given their husbands many children. Kings 
and nobles undoubtedly kept large hanms 
and married many of the women who were kept 
secluded in them, but the inscriptions show 
that theoretically, at least, the king was a monog- 
amist, and that he only bestowed the title of 
” King’s chief woman ” on one woman at a time. 
And certainly monogamy was the rule in Egypt ; 
polyandry seems to have been unknown. 

As among all African peoples, the love of 
children among the Egyjitians was very great, and 
it was generally held that every man who could 
afford to keep a wife should marry, and that 
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every woman should give her husband offspring. 
Virginity and celibacy were not approved of 
by the Egyptians in their pagan state, though 
in some religious ceremonies the women per- 
formers were obliged to be virgins. Convents and 
nunneries were unknown in Egypt until after 
her people embraced Christianity. It is a 
remarkable fact that the founder of Christian 
asceticism, Anthony the Great, was a pure 
Egyptian. So convinced were the primitive 
Egyptians that every man, living or dead, 
should possess a wife and concubines that, on 
the death of a man of wealth and importance, 
several women were killed in order that their 
.spirits might go to the Other Woi Id and minister 
If) his wants tlieie as their bodies had served him 
in this world. The bodies of some of the women 
who were murdered for this purpose at the death 
or burial of Amenhetep II, about 1448 b.c., 
may bQ seen lying on the ground near his sarco- 
phagus, in his tomb at Thebes, to this day. 
When in the couise of centuries funerary murders 
became too expensive or unpopular, the figure 
of a naked woman, mad of wood or ten a-cotta, or 
painted on wood or papyrus, was buried with the 
deceased, so tliat the spirir of the woman that 
would be e^'oked from it by the heka, or “ word 
of power,” mighi comfort him in the world beyond 
the grave. Sometimes the figme or model of the 
naked woman is repre^- s ^od as lying on a bed 
with a child by her side, the child symbolizing 
the offspring that the woman would bear to her 
husband in the Land of the Dead. Examples of 
such figures may be seen in the British Museum. 
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Now although polygamy existed in Egypt in 
all periods, the Egyptians well understood the 
moral and material advantages that accrued to 
the man who loved and honoured his wife and 
was faithful to her. Ptah-hetep the Sage said : 
“ If thou wouldst be wise (or prosperous) 
stablish a house for thyself {^.e. get married). 
Love thou thy wife in the house wholly and 
rightly. Fill her belly and clothe her back ; oil 
for anointing is the medicine for her limbs. 
Make her heart to rejoice as long as thou livest ; 
she is a field profitable to her lord. Enter not 
into disputes with her. She will withdraw 
herself before violence. Make her to prosper 
permanently in thy house. If thou art hostile 
to her she will become like a ditch. ...” ^\nd 
about 1,500 years later the scribe Ani said: 
“ Attempt not to direct a married woman in her 
house, w’hen thou knowest that she is an excellent 
housewife. Sb-y not to her, ‘ Wlicre is that 
thing ? Bring it to me,’ when she has set it in 
its proper place. Watch her wdth thine eye, 
and hold thy peace, and then thou wilt be able 
to appreciate her wise and prudent management. 
Happy wilt thou be if thou goest hand in hand 
with her ! Many are the men who do not 
understand this. The man who interferes in his 
house only stirs up confusion in it, and never 
finds that he is the real master thereof in all 
matters.” 

And the. sages were never tired of impre-ssing 
upon men, both married and single, the folly 
and the danger incurred in running after the 
strange woman and the women in the houses of 
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neighbours. Ptah-hetep says : “ If thou wishest 
to maintain a permanent friendship in the 
house to which thou art in the habit of going, 
whether as master, or whether as brother, or 
whether as friend, or in fact in any place to 
which thou hast the entry, strive against 
associating with the women there. The place 
which they frequent is not good [for theej ; 
but the imprudent man follows them. A 
thousand men have been destroyed by them in 
their quest of what is beautiful. A man is 
made a fool of by their dazzling limbs, which 
turn into things that are harder than quartzite 
sandstone. The pleasure lasts only for a brief 
moment, and it is even as a dream, and when it 
is ended a man finds death through having 
experienced it.” And Ani the scribe says : 
“ Guard thyself well against the strange woman 
who is not known in her quarter of the town. 
Cast not longing glances after her, as do those 
who are like unto her, and have no intercourse 
with her of any sort or kind whatsoever. She 
is a deep ditch, and where her currents will 
lead no man knows. When a woman who.se 
husband is absent from her [re /cals her] charms, 
and beckons thee to her every day, and says 
that there is none present to bear witness, and 
arranges her net to snare thee therein, it is a 
most abominable deed which merits the penalty 
of death for a man to x.‘ rken to her, even if she 
does not succeed in her object. . . Nevertheless 
men commit abominable deeds in order to 
gratify a passion of this kind.” For the un- 
faithful husband Egyptian law had no penalty. 
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and the wronged wife presumably had no 
redress ; but for the unfaithful wife the case was 
entirely different, and two instances are known 
in which she suffered the ]7enalty of deatli. 
Under the Old Kingdom the guilty wife was 
burnt alive and her ashes were scattered, and 
under the New Kingdom Anpu killed his wife, 
cut up her Ijody, and fed the dogs, or jackals, 
with the pieces.^ In the first instance the para- 
mour was thrown into the Nile and a crocodile 
devoured him. 

A father claimed imjfiicit obedience from his 
son, but the Eg^’^ptians thought a boy owed more 
to his mother than to his father, and it was, 
therefore, his duty not onl}’ to obey her bu]^ to 
love her and to give her coii'-tant proof of his 
devotion to her. The scribe Ani especially 


^ cl<Ioi brother tvent to In'! housf with his liand 

clasping the top ot lus head, and he snieai<d lutnsiflf with 
mud. Then h<‘ wm) into his houst. and slew Ins wife 


and cast hci foilh to the jackals”.-- (| 
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exhorts his son, Khensubetcp, to cherish his 
mother, and though his Book of Precepts belongs 
to a comparatively late period, his admonition 
on the subject of a son’s duty to his mother so 
well illustrates the general feeling about it in 
ancient Egypt that the paragrapli may be quoted 
in full. Ani says : “ Multiply the bread-cakes 
which thou givest to thy mother, and carry her 
as she carried thee. \^en thou wast a heavy 
load she carried thee often, leaving me nothing to 
do for thee. When she had brought thee forth 
after thy months [were fuifilledj, she set thee 
like a veritable yoke upon her neck, and her 
breasts were in thy mouth for three years. 
Though whilst thou wast a babe her task as nurse 
was loathsome she felt no disgust at thee, saying 
[‘ Consider] what 1 have to do.' And afterwards, 
when she had placed thee in the house of 
instruction (f.e. schofil), and whilst thou wast 
being taught [thy] letters, she [came] to thee 
there day by da'', regularly and unfailingly, with 
bread-cakes and beer from her house. When thou 
art a young man, and dost marry a wife, and art 
the master and posscssoi of a house, I pray thee to 
consider thine own childhood, and how thou wast 
reared, and to do for the child that shall be born 
to thee everything that thy mother did for thee. 
Let it not happen that she (f.e. his mother) shall 
have cause to blame thee and give her not occa- 
sion to lift up her hands to God [in complaint], 
and let it not be necessary for Him to hear her 
supplications." Ani thought that God would 
hear a mother’s complaint against an unkind or 
undutiful son, and would punish the offender. 
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The wife, whilst awaiting the birth of her child, 
wore amulets of various kinds to protect her 
and her unborn babe from the attacks of the 
evil spirits that were held to be hostile to 
expectant mothers, and recited incantations in 
order to obtain the help of the benevolent 
goddesses who presided over child-birth. Two of 
these goddesses were believed to dwell in a 
special kind of stone, and two tablets made of 
this stone were laid down on the spot where it 
was arranged that the birth of the child should 
take place. The Hebrew women also used such 
tablets, as we see from the passage in Exod. i. i6, 
where they are called Mohhnayim, 

literally, “the two stone tablets.” When the 
son of a king was born several of the old 
gods and goddesses were believed to come 
into the birth-chj,mber to protect the child, 
and among these were Heqt or Heqit, the Frog- 
goddess, Taurit, the Hippopotamus-goddess, and 
the very ancient god, Bes. Both Heqit and 
Taurit were goddesses of fertihty and birth, and 
Bes was supposed to disarm by his jests and 
drolleries and laughter the less harmful of the 
evil spirits, and to attack with his sword and 
put to flight the demons who would injure the 
mother or her child. 

Women who belonged to the industrial classes 
and peasant women relied for protection upon 
the pictures or figures of these deities that were 
kept in their houses. The birth of a son was 
followed by great rejoicings in the house, and 
warm congratulations on the part of the neigh- 
bours ; births of daughters, then as now, were 
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not specially welcomed. Usually the mother 
suckled her child and devoted herself to him, or 
her, for about three years ; in rich men’s houses 
nurses were often employed, and these frequently 
obtained great influence and power. Whether 
any ceremonial washing of the child took place 
after its birth, as was customary among many 
African tribes, is not known, and no religious 
ceremony seems to have accompanied the naming 
of the child The evidence of the inscriptions 
shows that the Egyptians in general did not 
cultivate pride of family and the perpevuation of 
family names, and the prominent man of each 
generation seems to have b<“en content to pro- 
claim his own exploits and merits, and to allow 
those of his ancestors to fall into oblivion. Only 
here and there is an instance found in the texts 
in which a man refers with pride to the genera- 
tions of his ancestors, and the few genealogies of 
great officials and others known to us were com- 
piled during the 1 ter period of Egyptian history. 

In the use of formal names the E^ptians were 
somewhat careless, for some names were common 
to men and women, and <i man might have two 
wives each having the same name, or two or 
three sons with the same name, or two or three 
daughters with the same name. In very early 
times names were short and simple, and nick- 
names and diminutives of them and pet 
names were common. ’’ lie formal name of 
a man was called his " great name,” and the 
name by which he was Imown in everyday life 
his ” beautiful name,” and besides these he 
might have a nickname ; on the other hand it 
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is doubtful if people in the lower classes had 
formal names at all. A boy might be given 
the name of his grandfather or uncle because he 
was supposed to resemble him, and a girl was 
often called “ Nefert ” because she was pretty 
or good, or “ Mausherau,” “ little cat," i.e. 
" Pussy,” because of her wheedling and coaxing 
ways. A child who was supposed to be sent as 
a special favour to its parents by Ra or Ptah or 
Horus would be called Petara, or Petaptah, or 
Petaher, i.e. “ gift of Ra," " gift of Ptah,” or 
“ gift of Horus." Or he might be called the 
son of a god or goddess, c.g. Sa-Menthu, “ son 
of Menthu," or Sa-Ast, " son of Isis," and so on. 
Some names indicated that their possessors were 
begotten by gods, e.g. Ramcssu, " Ra b^got 
him." In many cases the names of gods and 
goddesses were given to children, and we find 
men called Horus, Khensu, Thoth, etc., and 
women called Isis, Hathor, Sekhmit, etc. The 
names bestowed upon children often had a 
definitely religious meaning, and signified the 
adherence of their possessors to the cults of the 
gods whose names they bore. Sometimes the 
great name of a man formed a complete sentence, 
e.g. Tchet-Ptah-auf-ankh, " Ptah spake, he ij.e. 
the child) lived." Many names of this class 
somewhat resemble the names borne by some of 
Cromwell’s soldiers. Religious Egyptians often 
made the name of some deity a part of their 
names, 'and loyal officials and others made the 
name of the reigning king a part of their names. 

Among the names of Egyptian kings and 
persons referred to in the Bible may be 
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mentioned : — 1. Rameses. The original Egyp- 
tian forms of this name are* Ra-meses, ®[[|P ^ 

or Id p fl (variants, ® (|] l' ^ 11^)' 

and Ra-messu, or This was 

the personal name of twelve kings of Egypt, 
and it indicated that the king was ihe “ son of 

Ra," and that it was Ra who had produced 
him. In Hebrew it appears as the name of a 
city in the Eastern Delta, RA'AMsts 

(Exod. i. ii), built by Rameses II ; this city 


was near Pithom •= Egyptian Per Tem, ^ © , 

the site of which is marked by the ruins ol Tall 
al-Maskhutahin theWadi 'I'umilat. 2. Shisbak 

(i Kings xi. 40). In Egyptian tJtl KM ™ "j|, 

Shashanq (XXI Ind Dynasty). 3. So, king 
of Egypt (2 Kings xvii. 4). In Egyptian 

( M ^ U X Shabaka, the first 

king of the XXVth D5masty. 4 . Tirhaq^ 
(2 Kings xix. 9 ; Isaiah xxxvii. 9). In Egyptian 

rD ^ , T-ii-r-q (variant 


or 


c 


ra 


T-H-. -r-q-a) 5. Necho 


(2 Chron. xxxv. 20 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 29). In Egyp- 
tian ^ or Nekau 
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(XXVIth Dynasty). 6. Hophra (Jer. xliv. 

, Uahabra 

(XXVIth Dynasty). 7. Pharaoh. In Egyptian 
Per-a, i.e. the "Great House” [in which 

all Egyptians took asylum]. 8. Potipherah 
(Gen. xli, 45 ). In Hebrew 3^13 ’’ipis, P 6 ti-phera‘. 

In Egyptian ^ 3 Pa-ii-pa-Ra, 

“The gift [of] the Ra ” {i.c. of the Sun-god), or 
“ He whom the Ra gave.” Potipherah was the 

priest of On (Egyptian || g , Anu), whose daughter 

Joseph married. A shortened form of the name 
occurs in Gen. xxxvii. 36, where we have 
PbTiPHAR. 9. Asnath, daughter of Potipherah^ 
priest of On, who married Joseph This name 
seems to be undoubtedly Egyptian, and it is 
possible that it represents some name like 

^ ^ Nesi-Net, “ belonging to the 

goddess Neith.” Others would make it = 
i o ll’ Isis-Neith. 10. Zaphnath-paa- 
neah (Gen. xli. 45). This name, which was 
given to Jo.seph by the Egyptians, appears in 
Hebrew as roys naps, SoPJiNATH-PA'NtAKH, and 
probably represents the Egyptian 


30). In Egyptian 



^ IS K 

Tchet - pa - neter - af 

"Speaks the God he 
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or “ the God spake [and] he came to life." If 
we omit the vowels from the Hebrew form of 
the name it will be seen that the consonants 
represent remarkably well the Egyptian words, 
thus : — 

D n: D 2 

In rapid pronunciation the t of would 
not be heard , the sign ^ is the determinative 
which would be placed after a man’s name and 
would not be pronounced. Under the New 
Kingdom many Egyptian names had this form, 
e g. ^ £52 ^ ^ ^ , Tchet-Anher-auf-ankh, 

1.1^1 *1.>1 f '7^' Tchet-Khensu- 

auf-ankh,^^ ^ 1,1 f o ^.Tchet-Her- 

auf-ankh, etc. 

From a rehgious point of view a man’s name 
formed a very important part of his spiritual 
economy, and his very existence, certainly in 
the Other World, depended upon its preservation. 
To destroy the name was equivalent to destrojnng 
the person who bore it, and to mutilate and 
obliterate the name of the deceased from his 
tomb was to doom him to < Mivion, both in this 
world and in the Kingdom of Osiris. In the 
inscriptions found in the tombs of the Middle 
Kingdom the visitor who “ hates death and 
loves life " is entreated by the deceased to pray 

C2 
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that offerings “ beautiful, sweet and pure ” of 
all kinds may be given to the ka of the deceased, 
whose name is given at full length, for by so 
doing he would make the name of the deceased 
to live. Many statues from the tombs bear 
inscriptions which state that they have been 
placed there by the sons or wives of the deceased 
persons in order “ to make their names to live.” 
Pious sons not only repaired or restored the 
masonry of their fathers’ tombs, but took care 
to recut the damaged inscriptions, both inside 
and outside. It was thought that a man might 
lose his memory in the Other World, and so forget 
his name, and a spell was included in the Book 
of the Dead (Chap, xxv) to prevent this hap- 
pening to the deceased. In the Chapter of the 
Heart (xxx&) in the same work the deceased 
prays that ” his name may not be made to 
stink” before the Ichatchau, or judges, in the 
Judgment Hall of Osiris ; the nameless spirit 
could not be judged, and therefore could not 
enjoy everlasting life and its happiness in the 
Kingdom of Osiris. The early kings of Egypt 
thought more of preserving their names than 
of recording their exploits. The pyramids of 
the Vlth Dynasty contain long prayers for 
the preservation of the names of the kings who 
built them, and in the Saitc and later periods 
of Egyptian history the scribes composed a 
special work (the recital of which on behalf 
of the deceased would ensure the preservation 
of his name), entitled ” May my name 
flourish.” Thothmes III cut out the name of 
Hatshepsut from her monuments with the view 
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of destroying her existence, and Amenhetep IV 
cut out the name of Amen and the word 
for “ the gods from the monuments, thinking 
that by so doing he would cause them to cease 
to be. 

In Egypt the children of rich and poor alike 
went about naked duiing the earliest years of 
their existence. The cliildion of the rich and 
well-to-do folk played with balls made of rags, 
dolls made d wood and rags, and figures of 
animals, birds, etc., with movable legs and 
heads ; peasants’ children played with ercli other 
and lay and rolled about in the dust near their 
fathers’ houses, and Ihiow balls of mud at each 
other, and made fiicnds with the cows, and 
goats, and pigeons. Even when quite young 
they helped their elders to tend the cattle 
and drive them to the canals oi water channels 
to drink, and to keep the goats from straying. 
The children of slaves weie made to woik 
at a very eailv ag< and large numbeis of them 
must have died wlicn quite young. Wlien we 
consider the conditions under which the children 
of the peasant farmers and field labourers 
must have been boin and reared especially 
in the Delta, it is impossible not to assume that 
infant mortality was very great. Those who 
survived their childhood were made to help 
their fathers and uncles in tiie labours of 
the field and to do as the’ forbears had done 
— ^that is, to collect the droppings of the animals 
for fuel, to tend cattle, dig irrigation channels 
and water the fields, clear out the canals, build 
up dykes, and serve in the corvie whenever 
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ordered to do so, under penalty of a beating. 
The life of people of this class was hard and 
laborious, their food was coarse and scanty, 
and their amusements few ; magic and witch- 
craft flourished among them, and they passed 
their lives in constant dread of the attacks 
that the fi('nds and devils whom they believed 
to exist might make upon them. The above 
remarks really describe the conditions under 
which slaves of the field-labourer class lived in 
the days of Muhammad ‘Ali and his immediate 
successors, but there is reason to think that 
they are equally applicable to the slaves of 
the kings and nobles in all periods of Egyptian 
history. 

The children of the king wore educated m the 
palace, and school-fellows and playmates were 
chosen for them from among the families of the 
official classes. There they learnt to read and to 
write and to copy and understand the meaning of 
the texts that were selected for them to study. 
Those among the people generally who wished 
their children to be educated sent them to one 
of the schools that were maintained out of the 
temple revenues and were directed by the 
priests. The king and nobles who possessed 
arge estates were obliged to employ a number 
of educated youths and men to keep their 
accounts and manage their farms, and these 
studied arithmetic and land surveying and any 
and every subject of which a knowledge was 
necessary for the performance of their duties 
in a satisfactory manner. Such men were 
compelled to be expert scribes and to have 
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a good knowledge of practical farming and 
the market values of farming products. The 
prosperity of Egypt depended upon successful 
agriculture. The various priesthoods of Egypt 
also were large landowners and possessed much 
property, and they educated scribes in consider- 
able numbers, not only to keep the accounts of 
their temples, but also to copy religious texts 
and keep registers of the otterings made to 
the gods, and to draft the mt)Criptions that 
were to be cut on the temples and painted in 
the tombs. 

Boys were sent to school when they Were about 
foul years of age, and the period of their educa- 
tion lasted for ten or twelve years ; there is no 
evidence that schools for girls existed, and it is 
not probable that they did. \Vliilst at school it 
seems that a boy was taught the subject'^ that 
would be most uselul to him in the career that 
his father had decided he should follow, for 
the Egyptian father was eminently practical, 
and had little de..ac that his son should receive 
what may be described as a “ gcneial education.” 
The value of the arts of -“ading and writing, and 
the knowledge of books, ..^as generalh recognized 
by all classes in Eg5"pt, and especially by the 
mcrclidiit and aitisan classes, who believed that 
there was no position to which the " learned 
scribe ” might not attain in the country. The 
art of the scribe had a pecuniary value ; it 
opened the way to luciatxve employm<'nt in the 
service of the Government, it gave to the man who 
possessed it social standing, and raised him above 
the greater number of his fellow-countrymen 
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who earned their living by performing manual 
labours. Men in ^general never considered it 
as a key that would unlock the treasures of 
learning laid up in the papyrus rolls in the 
temples, and would enable them to acquire the 
wisdom and knowledge that the sages of Egypt 
had stored up. Though among the nations 
round about them the Egyptians were famed for 
their learning, there is no e\ddence that, as a 
nation, they loved learning for its own sake, or 
sought after knowledge because they loved it. 
A proof of this fact is supplied to us by the 
“ Teaching” of one Tuauf as it is given in two 
papyri in th<‘ British Museum (Nos. 10182, 
10222). Tuauf set out one day to take his son 
Pepi to school, and as they wc*r(' sailing up the 
Nile to the place where the school was, he talked 
to his son and tried to shovv him the merits of 
the scribe’s profesTon. Some of his remarks 
may be summarized thus : 

I have considered hard work, and have con- 
cluded that books aie the best things to study; 
I say, then. Give thy mind to books. In an 
ancient work it is written : ‘ ‘ The scribe may 
attain to every position at Court ; he need not 
go begging l(>r employment there.” The man 
who works for another never gains an indepen- 
dv-^nt position for himself. I have considered 
other trades and professions, and the same 
remark applies to them also. 1 would have 
thee love books as thou lovest thy mother, 
and I will set their beauties before thee. The 
profession of the scribe is the greatest of all 
professions ; it has no equal upon earth. Even 
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when the scribe is a beginner in his career his 
opinion is consulted. He is, sent on missions of 
state and does not come back to place himself 
under the direction of another. Now take the 
worker in metals. Was a smith ever sent on a 
mission of stale ? The coppersmith has to 
work in front of his blazing furnace, liis fingers are 
like the crocodile’s legs, and he stinks more than 
the insides of fish. The metal engraver works 
like a ploughman. The mason is always over- 
hauling blocks of stone, and in the evening he is 
tired out, his arms are weaiy, and the bones of 
his thighs and back feel as if they were coming 
asunder. The barber .scours the town in search 
of customers ; at the end of the day he is worn 
out, and he tortures his hands and arms to fill 
his belly. The waterman is stung to death by 
the gnats and mosquitoes (?), and the stench of 
the canals chokes him. The ditcher in the fields 
works among the cattle and the pigs, and must 
cook his food in th'=“ ooen ; his garments are stiff 
with mud. The builder of walls is obliged to 
hang to them like a creeper ; his garments are 
filled with moitar and ( jst, and are in rags. 
The gardener must work every day, and all he 
docs is exhausting. His shoulders are bowed by 
the heavy loads he carries, and his neck and arms 
are distorted. He watches on’ons all the morn- 
ing, and tends vines all the afternoon. The 
farm labourer never mges his garments, 
and his voice is like that of a corncrake. His 
hands, arms, and fingers are shrivelled and 
cracked, and he smells like a corpse. The 
weaver is worse off than a woman. His thighs 




Egyptian Brickmakers and Brickmaking 

[, Man waiting to be laJer. 6 Taskmasters 4 5. Mrn carrMiig bn ks. 8, 14 Stacking thp moulded bricks, 
9. Digging the claj . 10. Ma»i laden with prepared clay, ii Mi'iing the clav. 15. Taxik for water. 
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are drawn up to his body, and he cannot breathe. 
The day he fails to do his*work he is dragged 
from the hut, like a lotus from the pool, and 
cast aside. To be allowed to see the daylight 
he must give the overseer his dinner. The 
armourer is ruined by his expenses. The 
caravan man goes in ten or of lions and nomads 
whilst on his journey, and he returns to Egypt 
exhausted. The reed-cutter’s fingers stink 
like a fishm<;nger ; his eyes are dull and lifeless, 
and he works naked all the day long at cutting 
reeds. The sandal-maker spends his life in 
begging for work; his health is like that of a 
fish with a hook in its mouth. He gnaws strips 
of leather. The washerman spends his whole 
day in beating clothes. He is a neighbour of 
the crocodile, his whole body is filthy, and his 
food is mixed up with his garments. If he 
delays in finishing his wwk he is beaten. The 
lot of the fowler is hard, for though he wishes 
for a net God not give him one. The 
fisherman has the worst trade of all, for he has to 
work in the river among the crocodiles, and there 
is nothing to warn him of he virinit v of a crocodile. 
His eyes arc blinded by fear. There is no occupa- 
tion than which a better cannot be found except 
the profession of the sciibe, which is the best of 
all. Every toiler curses his trade oi occupation, 
except the scribe, to whom no one says : " Go and 
work in the fields for So-a. -so . ” I am sailing up 
the river to the Court, and I do it because of the 
love which I bear to thee. One day only .spent in 
school is profitable for thee, and the work thou 
doest there will endure as long as the mountains. 
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Tuauf continues : I will now say a few other 
words to thee for thy instruction. Decide 
carefully what thou wilt do ; he who acts 
hastily knows not what the result will be. Use 



Osm*^, the judge of the words and deeds of men. His throne is set above 
the water whence corner the Nile. Ihe walls of his shrine are hre and 
the “ lining uracT* are above its comice. Isis and Nephthys are behind 
him, and the four sons of Horus on a lotus before him. 

not words of doubtful meaning, for they will 
react against thee. Utter not words of pride 
and arrogance, even to thyself. When thou art 
dismissed from school at midday, go not about 
singing and shouting, and trespass not in the 
houses round about. DeHver accurately the 
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message given thee to carry ; add nothing 
thereto, omit nothing therefrom. And for the 
sake of the Great Chief (Osiris), speak not lies 
against thy mother ; do iiotliing contrary to 
her wishes, even when thou art alone. If thou 
wilt contiol thy appetite thou wilt be listened 
to ; if having eaten three loaves and drunk two 
pitrhers of beer thy belly is not full, thou must 
fight against it. The scribe who hears is noted ; 
he who heals (t.e. obeys) becomes a man of 
power. Dawdle not on thy way, spare not 
thyself. Keep on fricndl}^ terms with th,y young 
schoolfellows. The goddesses Renenit and Mes- 
khenit are with the scribe from his birth until he 
becomes chief of the Town Council, and they 
make him to prosper and flourish. His father 
and mother give praise tu Ra; they have set 
him on the path of life. These aie the things 
that I would set before thee and thy children’s 
children.. 

Tuauf is thou> ht to have composed his 
“ Teaching ” near the end of the Old Kingdom, 
but, as his woik was made a text-book for schools 
under the New Kingdon two thousand years 
after, it is pretiv clear that his vhws about the 
profession of the scribe were endorsed by the 
fathers of sons in the later period of its popularity. 
Tuauf cared nothing for the training of the mind 
which the study of books should give the 
student ; all he wanted foi is son was freedom 
from manual labour, a good social position, and 
remuneration for his work on a generous scale. 

The schoolmaster probably received his 
pupils in his own house, and pro’'dded the 
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materials on which they learned to write 
hieroglyphs, and the roUs of papyrus from 
which they copied the passages selected by him 
for study. Whether he wrote out these passages 
in black ink upon thin slices of limestone, or 
upon whitened boards, as did the Copts, 
cannot be said. The pupils learned to draw 
hieroglyphs from lists prepared by him, and 
day by day they probably committed to 
memory, by frequent repetition, groups of 
words copied by him from a vocabulary in 
which the words were classified, as in a Coptic 
Scala. The Scala, or vocabulary, consists of a 
series of li.'^ls of objects, animate and inanimate, 
arranged in classes. Thus we have lists of names 
of coimtrics and cities, lists of animals, "birds, 
reptiles, trees, plants, minerals, parts of the 
body, etc., and it is probable that the early 
compilers of the Scala borrowed their system 
from their ancestors, the Egyptians. The school- 
master’s authority over his pupils was absolute. 
They came to his house in the early morning and 
worked until noon, when they were dismissed 
for the day. They .sat literally at his feet, and 
it is quite clear from statements made in the 
papyri that their master frequently supple- 
mented his oral instruction with corporal punish- 
ment. Sleepy and lazy boys often felt his rod 
on their backs, for he had no fear of being 
summoned for assault on their persons before the 
local magistrate. In one of the Anastasi papyri 
in the British Museum we read : “ A boy has a 
back, and he listens (or obeys) when he is 
beaten.” Schoolmasters argue that if horses and 
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lions and hawks can be made to leam and be 
trained to obey man, why not the boy and the 
youth ? In addition to the *education derived 
from books, boys were taught to be active and 
industrious, and the letters which great scribes 
wrote to their pupils contain many rebukes for 
laziness and many exhortations to work with 
all their might. The lazy were always threatened 
with a beating, and one sage pertinently 
remarks : " Tho ears of a boy are set on his back, 
and if you beat him he will listen.” At some 
time during school hours the boys ate their three 
bread-cakes and drank their two jugs of beer ; 
the boy who was not satisfied with these was 
held to be a gluttonous creature Unfortunately 
the inscriptions give no details of the system of 
instruction followed by a schoolmaster, and it 
is not known how he was paid or by whom 
the school was supported. The apparatus 
used by Jiim in teaching was of a very simple 
character, and scarcely any school furniture 
was necessary. There may nave been secondary 
schools attached to the temple, wherein clever 
youths were trained for sj[.. cial work, but this is 
uncertain. 

The scribe's equipment consisted of writing 
reeds, a palette, a water-pot, and a wrist- 
rest, all of which are represented in the hiero- 
glyph for scribe, The palette was a long 

narrow strip of wood or pic^o of stone in which 
there were two shallow round hoUows, on5*to 
hold black ink and the other red, and a 
groove in which the writing reeds were placed. 
These varied in length from 4 to 12 inches, 
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and were about is inch thick. The water-pot 
was attached to t^e palette by a short cord, 
and both were fastened to the wrist-rest. The 
principal material used for writing upon was 
papyrus, but leather was also used, and 
drafts of important documents were written 
upon slices of fine white limestone and upon 
pieces of broken pots (ostraka). Pap5^us was 
made by gumming together layers of strips cut 
from the stalk of the papyrus plant, which grew 
in abundance in the swamps and marshes of 
Egypt. The heads of the large variety of the 
plant which is found in the Sudan were cooked 
and eaten by the natives. The strips were peeled 
off from the stalk and laid in a row, and their 
edges were fastened together by gum. Another 
layer of strips was laid horizontally across the 
first layer and fastened to it by gum ; when 
pressed and trimmed the sheet of papyrus thus 
made was ready for use. The sheet could be 
made almost any length by attaching new strips 
from a plant at one end. The width of the 
largest sheet of papyrus known is about 20 inches, 
and the length of the longest roll about 133 feet. 

The papyrus roll wa'= called tchama, | 

The colour of papyrus varied in different periods 
from dark to light brown, but in the Ptolemaic 
and later period many papyri are light yellow 
or cream colour, and some are nearly white. 
PapyiciS, as a writing material, plays a very 
important part in the history of Egyptian scripts. 
The pre-dynastic Egyptians used pictographs 
in their writing, just as did the Anzanites and 
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Sumerians. But whilst these people, who had 
nothing but clay to use as jf writing material, 
finding that they could not easily draw figures 
of animals, circles, etc., on it, developed the 
cuneiform system of writing, in which the original 
forms of the pictographs disappeared, the 
Egyptians were able to draw their pictographs 
in ink easily on papyrus, and so preserved the 
use of hieroglyphs in writing until the Roman 
Period. 

Papyri were preserved in the form of rolls, 

and the hieroglyph for “ book,” | or c=ii=i , 

shows that the papyrus roll was kept in shape 
by a papyrus coid, later a strip of linen, which 
was tied in a knot and sometimes fastened by 
a clay seal. Important rolls were usually 
preserved in woodcm boxes ; the Papyrus of 
Nu and the Harris Papyrus No. i (both in the 
British Milscum) were found in boxes, and both 
papyri and their bv^xes were sealed with clay 
seals bearing impressions made by inscribed 
scarabs. Business documei fs, letters, etc., were 
stoied in earthenware jiot^, especially in the 
Graeco-Roman and ('optic Periods. The black 
ink used was in early times made of charcoal, 
water and a little gum, but in later days a mineral 
preparation, which made the ink ” bite ” into 
the papyrus, was added. 1+ was found that 
characters written in the ink \v’ith gum in i t-of^pn 
flaked off. The red ink and the various c c lomc?!" 
paints that were used in the decoration of 
pap5rri were made of mineral substances ; red 
ink was used chietly in writing the titles and 
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“ catch woriis ” in literary compositions, and 
in making the red dots that mark the ends of 
the members of sentences. In the Book of the 
Dead the titles of the Chapters and many 
Rubrics and names of devils are written in 
red ink. Full descriptions of all the implements 
used by the Egyptian scribe will be found in 
the Guide to the First, Second and Third Egyptian 
Rooms in the British Museum, London, 1924. 



CHAPTER II 

THE EGYPTIAN HOUSE AND ITS FURNITURE, FOOD 
AND DRINK, ETC. 

T he earliesi inhabitants of Egypt, long 
before the course of the Nile was fixed, 
and whilst tlie valley was full of swamps 
and mafshes, shelteied themselves behind 
straight screens nx<id(‘ of leeds tied together 
with vegetable fibre. Later it occurred to some 
of them that they would o tain more shelter if 
they bent the screen round so as to furm a ciicle, 
leaving a space to serve as a door, and very soon 
they began to plaster the .screen with mud, 
which served as a protection against wind and 
sun. A roof was formed by laying reeds and 
palm branches on the top ol -'he circular screen, 
and little by little the circular hut was evr^'’^<»d. 
Long before the Dynastic Period of Egyptian 
history the Egyptians began to make their huts 
or houses of the mud deposited by the Nile. 
At first the walls v/ere made by pihng up the 
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mud in lumps, one on top of the other, but 
experience showed that such walls often fell in 
or fell out, because the lumps of mud contained 
nothing that would bind them together. Gradu- 
ally the circular form of hut or house was 
abandoned, and men began to build houses 
rectangular in form. One of 1 he oldest examples 
of this kind of mud house is preserved in tlie 
British Museum (No. 35505), and from this we 
see that in the Late Neolithic Period the 
Egyptians built houses with both windows 
and doorways, and with. “ battered ” sides. 
The inclination of the walls inwards gave 
them greater stability. The doorposts, etc., 
were made of wood, and it seems that woodeh 
doors were known. When the Egyptians 
began to make bricks is unknown. Some 
authorities think that the art of brick-making 
was introduced into Egypt from Mesopotamia, 
but there is no good reason why the Egyptians 
should not have found it out for themselves. 
The early Sumerian bricks (say 3000 b.c.) are 
plano-convex, but the oldest Egyptian bricks 
have not this form, and all of them are unbaked. 
In building the primitive house of unbaked bricks 
no mortar was used. The circular or square 
hut made of reeds and palm branches and mud 
contained only one room ; the later mud-brick 
houses in which wood was used for doors and 
their frames, etc., probably contained two rooms 
more. But from first to last the Egyptians 
generally lived in mud-brick houses, and every- 
one who has lived for any length of time in 
their country will admit that, provided the 
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walls are thick enough, mud-brick houses are 
preferable to those built according to Europecin 
models. Gods as well as men lived in plaster- 
and-reed houses, even in the early D5mastic 
Period, and the form of the circular hut which 
served as a shiine for the god Menu is represented 
on stelae of the XVIIIth Dynasty. But the 
shrines of several of the gods were rectangular, 
and their shape and some of their characteristics 
are preserved in the granite shrines down to 
the Ptolemaic Period. The early kings also 
dwelt in houses, or “ palaces,” made, of mud 
bricks and decorated with stonework. The 
fact that Tcheser, a king of the Illrd Dynasty, 
built a “ hou.so of stone ” for himself was 
considered to be such a remarkable event by 
Manetho (a priest of Sebennytus in the tllrd 
century b.c.) that he .specially mentions it when 
speaking of Tcheser in his List of the Kings 
of Egypt. It may be noted in pas.sing that 
Mr. C. J. Firth, ' the Government Service of 
Antiquities of Egypt, found the remains of this 
house and its fluted stone columns in 1924. 
It is impossible to give details of the early 
Egyptian houses, for, being built of mud or 
mud bricks, they soon, owing to the annual 
Inundation of the Nile, cracked or fell down, 
and others were promptly built on their ruins. 
Under the New Kingdom stone and metal were 
freely used in the consti action of the houses 
of well-to-do persons. The doors, whfchv'vere 
sometimes single and sometimes double, were" 
often set in stone frames, on which were cut the 
name of the owner and magical symbols, as at the 
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present day, and sometimes to these was added 
an inscription containing phrases of laudation 
of the god under whose protection the master 
of the house placed himself and his house. 
Rich men framed their doors m copper, and 
the frame-plates were often inscribed. A 
good example of an inscribed house door 
(belonging to Khensuhetep) is exhibited in 
the British Museum (No. 566). Doors were 
secured by bolts, made of wood or metal, 
and simple contrivances which served as locks ; 
modernized forms of such contrivances can be 
seen in many outlying districts of Egypt and 
in Nubia and the Northern Sudan at the 
present day. 

Up to a comparatively late period, when a 
man of wealth was going to build a house, an 
animal (originally a man ?) was sacrificed by 
him in order to obtain the good-will of the spirits 
of the earth, and, as figures of gods and amulets 
of various kinds have been dug up from the 
floors and out of the walls, we may assume that 
they were placed there to protect the fabric 
of the house from the attacks of evil spirits. 
From the large Vignette in the Papyrus of 
Nekht in the British Museum (No. 10471) we 
learn that the houses of well-to-do folk were 
provided with what are commonly called " wind- 
catchers,” i.e. triangular wooden erections which 
were placed on the roof and were open to receive 
the cofiJ wind from the north. These caught 
Irlie'^wind and made it to blow down into the 
house ; every purely Arab house has its Malkaf , 
which has the same form as its old Egyptian 
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equivalent. In some parts of Upper Eg3^t 
large houses may have been provided with 
sardabs, or underground chambers, to which the 
inmates withdrew for coolness during the heats 
of summer, but in Lower Egypt such chambers 
would be made uninhabitable through the 
infiltration of Nile water. In the Vignette 
mentioned above, the house is built on a platform 
in the form of the hieroglyph £=3, maat, which 
means “ truth," and it has four rectangular 
windows placed high up in the wall, to prevent 
surface dust from blowing through them. Many 
large houses stood in a courtyard planted with 
vines and palms and other fruit-trees, and close 
by it was a small ornamental lake containing 
fish, and lotus and other water-plants. Such a 
garden formed a paradise for birds. Near by 
were the quarters of the servants or slaves, 
which consisted of a series of low mud huts, 
and the storehouses for grain and other articles 
of food. * 

The granary was strongly built and was 
usually rectangular in form ; it was provided 
with a stout wooden d(;or and massive bolts 
and other fastenings. Along one side of it was 
a series of bins, with shutters through which 
the grain was poured in or taken out ; the 
name of the giain in each bin was sometimes 
written above the shutter. A stairway led up 
to the root of the bins, v liich w'as perforated 
in several places, probably for the purpose of 
pouring in grain or for ventilating the grain 
below. In some houses a stairway led from 
the ground floor to an upper storey, and in 
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almost every house a stairway gave access to 
the roof, where at one comer there stood a small 
shed to which th^ master of the house might 
retire for rest and meditation in the cool of the 
evening. At a little distance iroin the house 
of the rich man were the byres for the cattle 
and the buildings in which the servants of the 
estate did their work and kept their tools and 
implements. Here, too, was the threshing 
floor, which was circular and resembled a 
shallow bowl. Every drop of water used in 
the house had to be brought from the river, and 
was stored in large porous jars either set in a 
row in the ground or on a wooden stand, and 
all sanitary arrangements were of a primitiye 
character. 

The mud on which the house stood formed the 
floor, and usually it was left in its natural stale. 
The dust which worked up from it through the 
traffic over it was swept up and carried away, 
and water was sprinkled over the floor to prevent 
for a short time more dust from rising. Some- 
times, as we see at TaU al-'Amarnah, the floor was 
decorated with frescoes representing aquatic 
landscapes with birds, animals, flowers, etc., 
but if they were trodden on by many feet the 
dust soon rose up as before. The walls of 
the rooms, and sometimes the roof, or as we 
should say, ceiling, were either washed over 
with a neutral-coloured wash or decorated with 
frescoes. 

From time immemorial the Egyptians built 
along the walls outside their houses long low 
“ benches ” of mud bricks, the tops of which 
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were carefully plastered with mud, from 3 to 
4 feet wide, and about 2 feet high ; “ benches " 
of this kind may be seen to-dhy in many parts of 
Egypt and the Sudan, and the Arabs use them, 
as &d the Egyptians, as beds or couches. Boys, 
youths, and some of the watchmen, slept on 
them, a bundle of their own garments serving for 
a pillow, and a reed mat as a mattress. Those 
who slept on them probably had no other 
covering thar the cloaks which they wore by day, 
and, if we may judge by the habits of the modern 
Egyptians, their chief anxiety was to keep their 
heads covered. The master of the house and 
some of his family slept ripon bedsteads, 
which closely resembled the ankarJh used by the 
modern Egyptians. The rectangular framework 
and the four legs, which were carved in the form 
of the legs of a lion, were made of stout pieces 
of wood and, when the wood used was ebony, 
were often inlaid with ivory. The framework 
was decorated wi^^^ a lion's head at one end and 
a lion’s tail at the other, but occasionally the 
head of a hippopotamus took the place of the 
lion's head. The bed oi the early period, as 
well as the bier, was represented by the hiero- 
gl5^h The space between the framework 

was filled in either with wood or cordwork, as at 
the present day, and on this were laid simple 
reed mats or cushions. Men and women alike 
used a pillow or head-res. ^ , which was often 
buried with them in their tombs. It “ lifted up 
the head ” of a man when living and the head 
of his mummy when dead. The pillow was 
sometimes made of limestone and was inscribed 
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with the name of its possessor in hierogl5^hs 
inlaid with blue or green paste. Pillows of 
wood were frequently ornamented with ivory 
inlay, and on the rounded portions beautifully 
carved figures of the head of Bes are often found. 
The single upright support is often replaced by 
folding legs, the ends of which are carved to 
resemble the heads of geese. These brought to 
the sleeper the protection of the goose, which 
the Egyptians believed to be a good, ever- 
wakeful watcher that would warn the sleeper 
of danger. The Eg3q)tians made amulets in 
the form of the pillow and buried them with 
their dead ; on these was generally cut 
a version of Chap, clxvi of the Book jof 
the Dead. 

The mats or cushions that served as mat- 
tresses varied in thickness, and it seems that 
they were sometimes supplemented by what 
may be termed a padded quilt, like the lihaf 
which is found in Egypt to-day. The sleeper 
lay on one part of this and drew the other part 
over him to serve as bed-clothes. Good bed- 
steads stood high, and footstools were often 
needed to get on them. The well-to-do provided 
themselves, as Herodotus says (ii. 95), with 
network coverings under which to sleep, and 
these were the equivalents of the modern 
mosquito nets. These were, of course, un- 
necessary in hilly districts, but in places near 
the river and in the Delta at ceitain seasons of 
the year .sleep would be impossible without them. 
Palladius tells the story of a certain ascetic who 
went to a marshy district in the Delta in order to 
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mortify the flesh through the bites of the gnats, 
i.e. mosquitoes, and when he had been there but 
a short time his skin became covered with lumps 
and was like the hide of the hippopotamus. 
The chairs had high, straight backs, decorated 
with inlaid work, and must have formed very 
uncomfortable resting-places ; the seats of some 
were so high that footstools or cushions were 
necessary for comfort. The seats were often 
made of wocd, and for these cushions were 
provided ; the seat made of papyrus cords or 
leather was the most comfortable to sit upon. 
The arm-chair with a low back was well known 
and much used by people of good position. 
Chairs of State were elaborately carved, inlaid 
with ivory and ebony, and otherwise decorated, 
and those that served as thrones for kings were 
regarded with the same awe and reverence as is 
the king’s stool among modern African peoples. 
Favourite chairs, stools, cushions, pillows, etc., 
were often buried - i the tombs of their owners, 
as the collections of furniture from the tombs 
that are exhibited in th-^^ great museums in 
Europe and America testily. 

The various kinds of tables used by modern 
nations were unknown to the Egyptians, and 
their one table was that from which they ate 
their food. It consisted of two parts : a round 
stand, about 12 inches high, with projecting 
ends, and a thick flat circula’- .slab, which formed 
the table proper, on which the food was placed. 
The slab was often covered with a layer of 
pieces of palm branches, but sometimes the 
branches were stuck into holes in the slab and 
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stood upright, and so kept away flies. The 
dish or tray with the food was placed on the slab, 
and the family and the guests seated themselves 
round it on stools and took the food with their 
fingers. The clothes of the family were kept in 
wooden chests or in small crates made of thin 
strips of wood or the stems of palm branches ; 
the former were divided into sections by wooden 
partitions, and some of them contained small 
wooden receptacles in which objects of special 
value could be placed. Jewellery w'as kept in 
little square or rectangular coffers, made generally 
of wood, and their sides and covers w'ere inlaid 
with ivory, glass paste, plaques of blue and green 
Egyptian porcelain, etc. Under the MidcUe 
Kingdom, and probably eailier, an official, when 
travelling about on his duties, carried the 
necessary changes of apparel in small wicker- 
work cases like the modem suit-case. These 
were divided into sections, like those of a 
dressing-case, in which articles for the toilet, 
etc., were kept. 

How the Egyptians warmed their houses is 
not known exactly; fireplaces in the modem 
sense of the word were unknown to them. 

In making fire they used a fire-drill, i , which 
was similar in form to that which has been 
employed in Africa from time immemorial. The 
drill itself was a piece of very hard wood, around 
one end of which several ridges were cut ; this 
was inserted in a hole made in a piece of soft 
dry wood, and made to revolve rapidly by the 
two hands between which it was placed being 
rubbed quickly each over the other, or by means 
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of a cord. A little inflammable material was 
placed in the hole in which thckborer worked, and 
this soon burst into flame. There is reason to 
believe that the Egyptians knew how to strike 
fire from flints. For fuel, straw of various kinds 
and dried cow-dung were used, and rarely wood ; 
nothing in the nature of coal was known to the 
Egyptians. The houses were lighted by lamps 
from the earliest times. It is probable that the 
ordinary lamp was made of stone or earthenware, 
and was round or shell-shaped and very shallow, 
with a projecting lip. Into this a small (Quantity 
of castor oil, or some other vegetable oil, was 
poured, and a few linen threads, laid in the oil, 
served as a wick. These threads were drawn out 
over the lip and lighted, and trimmed from time 
to time. Forty years ago many such lamps were 
to be seen in many parts of Egypt and in the 
Sudan ; they gave very little light, it is true, 
but they .made no smoke. The Egyptians must 
have used artificial ught of some kind in painting 
the walls and ceilings of the tombs, but nowhere 
do we find any trace of blackening by lamp 
smoke, and the only light they can have had was 
that given by lamps. We may dismiss from 
consideration the statements that have been 
made to the effect that the Egyptians used 
electricity for lighting purposes, for they are 
wholly unsupported by any evidence. But it is 
possible, as Herodotus suggests (ii. 62), that the 
wicks of their lamps were placed in some earthy 
substance which was saturated with oil and 
served as a feeder of them. Judging by the 
appearance of the objects that have been found 
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in graves of the Old Kingdom, and have been 
identified as lamps, early lamps had no projecting 
lip, and the wicks were placed in the centre. If 
this be so the shape of the lamp was that of a 
small bowl, and the oil-saturated material and 
the wick resembled the modern night-light. 
A lamp-stand that would accommodate several 
lamps was found in a Theban tomb, and we 
know from the inscription on a stele found 

at Jabal Barkal that a lamp-stand, was 

dedicated to the temple of Amen-Ra there. The 
lighted or burning lamp played an important part 
in some of the religious and magical ceremonies of 
the Egyptians, as may be seen from the Vignetfe 
of Chap, cxxxvii of the Book of the Dead. 
The Egyptian Christians, i.e. the Copts, made 
their lamps of bronze and earthenware, and 
some of them had as many as seven burners. 

Egyptian Dress. A mere summary of the 
different kinds of articles of apparel worn by 
the Egyptians during tlie long period of their 
history would fill a good-sized volume, and in a 
little book like the present only a few of the most 
important of them can be mentioned. The 
primitive waist-cord, with its knot of magical 
significance, became a belt or girdle made of 
costly material, the loin-cloth made of linen 
became a tunic of elaborate form, and under the 
influence of the wealth, derived from conquered 
or raided nations, the Eg5q)tians attained to a 
height of luxury in dress which it is hard 
to understand, and harder still to describe. It 
was not modesty or shamefacedness that drove 
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them to multiply the size and number of their 
garments, but love of display and of personal 
adornment. The naked human body at no time 
troubled them. Boys and girls went about 
naked, the former even whilst they were at 
school. Men and women worked in the fields 
naked, servants of both sexes went about their 
work in the house and around naked, and women 
of the upper classes were not ashamed to leave 
their necks and breasts uncovered before the 
public gaze. The bas-reliefs and paintings of 
the New Kingdom show that about 1400 B.c. 
women loved to have their longest garments 
made of diaphanous materials, through which 
every part of their bodies could be seen. And 
noblemen sat at meat and took part in religious 
festivals with the upper half of their bodies and 
their legs bare. The dress of the god and the 
king had much in common. The god had on his 
head a sort of helmet- cap, above which was his 
characteristic symlol. He wore a tunic which 
reached from his breast to his knees, and was 
held in position by two bai ds or straps, one over 
each shoulder. Round hL waist was a girdle, 
and from its centre at the back hung a long 
tail made to resemble that of an animal. His 
legs, from the knees downwards, and feet were 

bare. In one hand he held a sceptre, and 

in the other the symbol of “life.” The 

goddess wore on her head her characteristic 
symbol, and usually a collar round her neck. 
Her body was covered by a garment woven in 
one piece, reaching from her breasts to a little 
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above her ankles ; it was held in position by a 
band or strap over each shoulder. The top 
of this long garment was covered by a band, 
which was put on after the gaimenl, and its 
position was immediately below her breasts. 
Her ankles and feet were bare. In some pictures 
the goddess wears bracelets or bangles and 
anklets. 

The king, like the god, wore a loin-cloth, 
which was kept in its place by means of a band or 
belt and a strip of linen that passed between 
the legs ; sometimes this was supplemented by 
a kind of short tunic, the fold of which projected 
in front. From the back of the waistband or 
belt hung, in the earliest times, a jackal’s tail, 
but at a later period an artificial tail took its 
place. Round his nock the king wore a collar, 
which was sometimes ueep enough to cover the 
upper part of the breast, and on his head a 
helmet-cap (usually made of leather or linen), 
with two side Haps which fell one over each 
shoulder on to the breast. Under the New 
Kingdom shoulder-cloths and long garments 
Hke the cloaks worn by the Egyptians at the 
present time came into use. The artisan 
classes also wore loin-cloths and short tunics 
over them, and their forms and styles varied 
very little in the course of centuries. The 
peasant class wore very little clothing, and their 
dress, both for men and women, consisted of 
a single garment, even as it does in Egypt and 
the Sud^ to-day. The slave usually wore 
nothing. Women, including the queen, wore 
a single garment, which was held in position by 
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a band tied under the breasts and which reached 
to the ankles. Both the upper and lower hems 
were ornamented with designs in needlework 
which were more or less elaborate. Originally 
women of all classes were content to wear 
garments made of homespun linen, which closely 
resembled the damur Hnen seen in the Sudan 
at the present day ; but as time went on weavers 
learned hov; to make the fine, diaphanous fabrics 
which are now generally called byssus, and 
these were commonly used in making the apparel 
of the queen and the princesses and the wives 
and daughters of rich men and high officials. 
The head-dress of the queen was usually made in 

the form of the Vulture-goddess Mut, i.e. 

the “ Mother,” because the queen was held to 
be the mother of the nation. 

The linen garments of the rich were washed 
in the River Nile by professional washermen, 
and those of the ^ ooter classes by the women 
of the household. The clothes were laid upon 
flat stones and well beater with palm sticks, or 
even stones, and it seems tnat fine sand or earth 
was used in the process of cleansing instead of 
soap. In +he Ptolemaic Period, and probably 
earlier, the Egyptians used cakes of a kind of soap 

which was called antchir, fj !)1| ^ c=i. 

This word is preserved in Coptic, and in the 
Homily of John, Archbishop of Constantinople, 
on Susanna, it is said that when she went into 
the garden to rest she sent her servants away 
to bring her oTr^ocjuL XM.n OTAitxip, t.e. " soda 

£ 
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and soap.” {See Budge, Coptic Homilies, page 49 
( text) .) Socks , stoc^ngs , handkerchiefs and 
boots seem to have been unkno^^’n in Ancient 
Eg3’pt, but many sandals have been found in the 
tombs. Their shape is shown by the hieroglyph 

for sandal, ^ They were made chiefly of plaited 

papyrus, but examples in wood and leather are 
known. Most people, and certainly the lower 
classes, went about barefoot, and many must 
have suffered fiom the stings of scorpions in 
consequence. The sandal latchet was frequently 
made of leather. Kings and men of high rank 
numbered a sandal-bearer among their servants, 
and noblemen were proud to be royal sandal- 
beaieis. Then, as now, the sandals were put 
off on entering a house or royal or sacred pre- 
cincts. Closed sandals, i,e. shoes, became 
common in the Gratco- Roman Period, and were 
adopted by all who could afford to protect 
their feet. The Chiistian monks made sandals 
as weU as mat-^ and baskets, and added to the 
revenues of their inonasti ries by their sale. 
The fingers and toes of statiu of gods and kings, 
when ” dre-.sed ” for day of festival, were 
covered with fingti -stalls, similar to the fingers 
of the modern gloves. Those that were placed 
on the fingers and to(s C)f Thotlimcs III were 
made of masdve gold, and the royal finger-nails 
and toe-nails were represented by thin nail- 
shaped plaques of lapis-lazuli. They reached 
to the second joints of the fingers, and were 
held in position by .straps of gold, wliich were 
fastened to gold bands round the wrists and 
ankles. 
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The article.^ of jewellery and other decorative 
objects used as personal adornments were 
originally amulets.^ Amohg these may be 
mentioned collars, necklaces and pectorals 
formed of rows of beads made of semi-precious 
stones, gold, crystal, etc. The earliest known 
beads were unpiei red ITndei the Xllth Dynasty 
necklaces were made entirely of scarabs in 
amethyst, said, cairelian, agate and lapis-lazuli ; 

at a later time the amulets |) , and 

figures of the gods and flies and heads of Hathor, 
all in gold, were interspersed with the beads. 
Armlets and bracelets were worn by large 
numbers of women ; the foimer were usually 
made of copper, and the latter of gold. A few 
examples of bracelets or bangles made of flint 
and glazed Egyptian poicelain aie known. 
Anklets closely icsemblodai inlets in shape, and 
were made of copper oi gold Small earrings 
made of gold inb' 1 \'ith semi-prt'cious stones 
were common m early da 3 ’'s ; m the later pciiods 
of Egyptian history they ’''■eie made very long. 
The most elaborate examp '^s of them .ire found 
in graves of the fii st five centui ie^ of the Christian 
Era. The vai ieties of the finger ring are many. 
The greater numbt'r of tlumi waie made of gold 
wire of varying thickness, ana l.he bezel was 
formed by an inscribed =caiab or a plaque, 

» The woid aniukt " is d^^iivcd (lom the Aiabic 

which means something that is worn oi earned to protect 
a person against the attacks of evil spirits. Compare 
“ phylacteiy." 
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rectangular or oval, on which were carved figures 
of gods and goddesses or magical inscriptions. 
Some of the massive gold rings have bezels of 
cylindrical form, and sonic have elongated 
projections in the form of a cartouche with royal 
names written in it. The finger ring had a 
special importance in tlie Other World, and 
when a man was too pocn to afford one in metal 
he provided himself with one made of plaited 
gra.ss or straw. 

The Egyptians of tlie iip])er classes paid great 
attention to their personal appearance and to 
the physical well-being of the body. In early 
times women, and sometimes men, cut or 
punctured design.s of various kinds on certtiin 
parts of their body, with the idea that they would 
protect them against the attacks of evil spirits. 
In later times loyal < ificials had the name of the 
reigning king tattooed on their shoulders or 
breasts, and 103'al cartouches were often cut 
on the shouldcis and breasts of the statues of 
officials, pcihajis ivith th<^' idea of placing them 
under the niiigical ])rotoclion of the king. As 
a rule men .sluived off tluir beards and side- 
whiskers, but not the hair of their head. Their 
razors weie made of flint in early limes, and in 
later of co]ip('r Th(‘ models of the elaborately 
plaited beaid which we see attached to coffins 
represent the traditional form of the beard of the 
natives of Punt in tlu* Northern Sudan, to whom 
the primitive Egyptians were related. The 
purely native l(nin of the beaid is repre.sented 
by the .short, almost square, tuft of hair which 
is seen on the point of the chin in paintings of 
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all classes of people of all periods. Figures of 
Osiris generally have the Piintite beard, a fact 
that suggests that it had a special ceremonial or 
leligious chaiacter. Men wore wigs made of 
sheep’s wool, and several paintings in the tombs 
show that they woic false beards. Some 
paintings suggest that the hair of some Eg3'ptians 
culled naturally, but whether curly or straight 
the hair w'as cut comparatively short. Women 
dressed theii hair lu many clifierent w'ays. Some- 
times it tell naturally tiyei the neck and shoulders, 
soim times it was arranged in plaits ot different 
length-, and sometimes ii was done up iu a mass 
which was fa'^tened b}' a band oi fillet at the back 
of the head. In many case*, (he hail was divided 
into two part.-., t'ach of \ihif li fell down in front ; 
an ornamental iillet pld'^ed immediatelv above 
the loiehead prevmted it fiom tailing over the 
face At festivals and enteitainments women 
wore lotus flowers in thcii hair, the blossoms 
projecting over tlieii foreheads, and on the top 
of th( head a (ak(‘ or I 'all of scented iingaent 
in a light fiamevoik was p’ ced. This unguent 
melted bv degrees ind ran o\ i the he.id and down 
into the hair, and liesides ])iodncing a pleasant 
coolness in the h(’ad impartc'd to the hair itself 
a delightful arom<i (s<r p. y\). 

In figures and statues of the (Md Kingdom 
the hail seems to have b eu “ bobbed,” and 
the appearance of the hair ot some ot those 
of the New Kingdom suggests that a mode of 
treating and diessiiig the hair closely resembling 
the ” shingling ” of the pre'-f'nt day ivas known 
to die Egj'ptians. It is not certain whether 
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Egyptian women knew of or used depilatoriost 
but judging by the prescriptions for the hair that 
are found in the Ebers Papyrus, they must have 
dyed their hair black when it Was turning grey. 
To increase the thickness of the hair they used 
many kinds of perfumed oils and scented unguents 
composed of ingredients that were believed to 
possess magical properties. Women greatly 
hoped that tliej would have masses of hair on 
their heads in the Other World, and m order to 
make this certain tlicir hair, under the New 
Kingdom, was cut oil by their relatives and tied 
up in a bundle, vhich was placed under the feet 
ol the mummy in it s c ai tonnage case Hairpfns 
were made of wood or ivory, and weie ornamented 
in various w'avs The combs used for the hair 
w'ere also made of wood or ivory, and several 
examples of the small-tooth comb are known. 
Of the combs that w'ere placed in the hair as 
ornament*', the oldest known belong to the Late 
Neolithic Period ; man\ fine examples of those 
used by Coplic w'omcn are to be seen in the 
British Mustum 

The intense heat of the summer, and the bitter 
cold of the nights, and the blinding glare of the 
water w'hicli covered the land during the 
Inundation, produced ophthalmia and many 
other diseases of the eyes, which fiequently 
destroyed the sight. At a vei y early period both 
men and women smeaied their eyelids with 
specially prepared unguents, and laid over them 
powdered antimony, or stibium (which the 

Egyptians called ||i p and 
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the Greeks a-Tl/ifit, and tlio Arabs or kuhl), 
or a powder made from Icjad or copper or 
practically any substance possessing astringent 
properties The unguent was applied by the 
finger, but the powder w'as laid on the eyelids 
by means of a short stick made of wood or bone 
or ivory or stone, with a flattened end. Tlie 

Arabs call such a sfick the " needle, thrah, 

of the kuhl pot Eye-paint, as e may term these 
prepaiations, was kept in tiihesinade of alabaster, 
Egyptian poicJaiii, woo<i, ivory, eaithenware, 
etc , and the tube and its needle were often 
provided with a leather ca'>e. And the Egyptian 
women soon discovered that smearing the eyelids 
with unguent and stibium not only eased the pain 
in the eyes and rested them, but also added to 
the natural beauty of their faces The whiteness 
of the whites of the eyes was emphasized by 
the daikpned eyelids, ind the large dark pupils 
appeared like blacK pools m their midst, the 
whole effect being very striking The eyebrows 
as well as the eyelids wc"e fiequently painted 
with stibium, v)f which seveial preparations 
were known, some wholly black and others 
greenish in colour. Whether the custom of 
painting tlic eyelids and eyebrows was indigenous 
or of foreign origin is unknown, but there seems 
to be little doubt that sox'i kinds of eye-paint 
were imported fiom the East. Under the Xllth 
Dynasty a present of eye-pamt was brought to 
one of the nobles at Bam Hasan by the Amu 
people from West'^m Asia , the scene is repro- 
duced in the following illustration. 
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In the upper register we see the great Egyptian 
nomarch Khnemu-hetep II accompanied by his 
dogs and an attendant. The royal scribe Ncfci- 

hetep, presents to him a document on 

which is recorded the arrival ol a company of 
the Amu bringing eye-paint. Behind him is the 
official Khati, "IT’] I], and behind him is the 
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Climatic conditions have in all periods made it 
necessary for the Egyptians to,aiioint themselves 
with oils and unguents of various kinds, and 
the dead in the various mansions of heaven, 
as well as the living, found it necessary to make 
use of them. The oils were obtained from 
plants and trees, both native and foreign, and 
were supposed to possess magical as well as 
medicinal properties ; what kind of tat, or 
fats, was used in the preparation of salves and 
pomades is not known. Scented oils and salves 
were kept in vessels made of stone or alabaster 
(with closely fitting covers to j)! event the escape 
of the perfume), hundreds of examples of which 
may be seen in every large mu'-eum. Sets of 
four, six or more, containing the choicest kinds 
of perfumed oils, were frequently arranged in 
specially constructed cases, as in Pei‘ia, India and 
other countries at the present day. Anointing 
the body^ usually followetl bathing, and as the 
Egyptians attached th( greatest impoitauco to 
personal cleanliness, the daily use of vfils 
and salves was gcmeial an mg vomen of the 
upper classes ; tl.eii as now it brought with it 
a feeling of physical well-being and re''tliihit'ss. 
The hair w’as peihimcd by ixniiing Mcntod oil 
on the top of the head, especi.dh" during the 
festivals and other public rejoicings. Anointing 
with oil had also a ceremoi ' ’ importance, and 
under the Old Kingdom the aead were anointed 
with the Seven Holy Oils, the names ot which 
are duly set forth in the Liturgy of Funerary 
Offerings, and on the alabasttr anointing slabs, 
examples of w'hich may be seen in the British 
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Museum (Nos. 29, 421, 6124, 6125). Women 
also perfumed thejr bodies by fumigation, for 
they seated themselves over or near small piles 
of burning powder made of gums and aromatic 
substances. One of the principal ingredients was 
probably sandalwood powder, which is largely 
used in Egypt and the Sudan at the present day. 

In the matter of wa.shing and anointing, 
cleanliness and godliness went hand in hand, and 
the feeling of physical well-being which resulted 
from them was enhanced by the consciousnesi, 
that a religious obligation had be<'n discharged. 
The use f)f the juice of the hhma jdant for •'tahiing 
the nails of the hands jmd fed a leddish-ullojv 
colour was rommon in Egypt, but whethoi it 
had any leligious significance 01 whethei the 
plant pos.S(‘ss< d valuable mc'dirinal properties, is 
not known Painting the checks and staining 
the lips red was not unknown among Egyptian 
women, as one <d the mummi('s found at Dei 
al-Bahari ])rovc.>. The biealh was sweetened 
by holding in the mouth small pellets made of 
aiomath* .spi(cs mixed with honey, and yierhaps 
the famous rt;///gum. The toilet-box, or dre.ssing- 
case, of a lad\ contained tubes of stibium and 
sah'e for the <‘\rlids, flasks ol scented unguent, 
a “ slid] ” in bronze or alabaster on which to 
mix unguents, a pair of sandals, a comb with 
twf) rows of ti'cth, small papyrus cu.shions, and 
a mirror. TIk' mirror w'as made of a round 
or oval plat(‘ of fine co^jper, j^olislied on each 
side, and w’as set in a handle of wood, ivory or 
copper. Some handles are in the form of a lotus 
column, and others in that of a naked woman. 
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who is probably intended to represent Hathor, 
the goddess of beauty. Mirrors were kept in 
wooden or copper ca.ses, but few examples of 
these have come down to us. 

Speaking generally, the Egyptians lived upon 
the produce of their own country which, except 
in continuous years of famine, M'as amply suffi- 
cient for their needs. The food of the rich and 
w’ell-to-do folk was more varied than that of the 
peasants and slaves, and then as now men ate 
and di ank according to their means. The poorer 
classes liad to be sati.sfied with ])read and water 
and a few vegetables ; meat and game and wine 
and rich pastiy weie onlvto be found commonly 
in the house s of the wealthy. 

The most important article (tf food was bread, 
which was made into cakes and loaves of many 
shapes and sizes, e.g. o> Flour 

was obtained by crushing and rolling the grain 
with a stone lolloi f'U a slightly concave slab of 
stone ; this grinding was done by the women of 
the house, who knelt on the ground t() obtain the 
neces.sary purchase on th< roller. When large 
quantities of flour were required rr<ills with two 
grinding storu's placed one above the other were 
used. The flf)ur was mixed with water, and the 
resulting dough was twisted or cut into cakes or 
loaves, and baked either on hcato 1 stones or in 
ovens. In larger houses bread-cakes were 
carried from the oven to the store-house in 
baskets, as at the present day. Cooks posscssmg 
the skill of the confectioner mixed honey with 
the dough and r^adc dainty rolls and three- 
cornered cakes for festivals. Many families 
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kept herds of geese of the large kind which we 
see depicted on thp walls of tombs. They were 
roasted on biaziers or baked in ovens made 
of Nile mud. The goose was one of the principal 
offerings made to the dead, and figuies of it are 
cut upon the hetep offering-slabs, and drawn 
on papyri. Fish was a common atticle of food, 
but, as we learn from the great stele of Piankhi, 
the Nubians regarded the eateis of fish as unclean. 
The flesh of cows and oxen was t'aten after 
boiling. The animal was bled to death, and then 
the head was cut oft and the body dismembered 
The slaughter of the bull and th(‘ presentation 
of its heart to the deceased form one ot the most 
important ceremonies in the Liturgy <d Opening 
the Mouth. 

The drink of the community in general was 
water fiom the Nile, foi t\en it it was drawn 
from wells, the ■^ouice of tluir Mipply was the 
river. Wat(‘i was bi ought from the Nile in 
skins (the modem giihahj. <md piaiicd info laige 
porous jai'^ (the modern '//), which stood in 
the courtj'ards of houses, jirt'-umably in some 
shady place, or jierhaps in a specially loofed-in 
building. Tliev* laige ).ns “ sw'cated,'' i.c. 
the water oozed through tlieir sides, and the 
water inside was cook'd the ('\aporation 
caused by the cuirtntb of aii that blew through 
the courtyards. Ihc texts prove conclusively 
that the Egyptians loved a “ cool drink," 
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water must always have had a huge quantity 
ol animal and vegetable matter in solution, and 
yet ]f diunk fresh it causes the drinker no 
inconvenience Ye<ii by \ car the Atbar a brought 
down in its loaiing flood an immense mass of 
red eaith, \eg^'t.ible iefus<% carcase ^ of animals, 
and sometimes human bodies, and p^*ople drank 
its water and wcic unharmed Even to-day, 
piovided the :f;'9 <uid kitllas aie kept clean, it is 
a wonderfully i(‘iieshmg dunk 
The Egyptian-, like m.iny fjilui African 
peoples, diank milk in kiigi* quantitie-,, but 

theii lavoiinti be vcnigc \v'as beer, | ^ 0 > hcql. 

'I'lie king and cnmv man of sabstaiice had his 
own brewery, but di(* yoo: man had to buy 
his b(‘ei at the “ hon-i o< beet / c. beer-diop, 
unt(;ld numlxi- ot which must liave existed 
thioughout tlu^ coim<i\. Rei'i w'as made from 
almost apy kind of giain 'I Ik giain was w't tted 
and kept until it .‘Cgan t(^ '•pi out, then they 
rubbed it down and matle a paste of it, of 
which the\ l,is]jioncd laig cake?. These were 
lightly baked and then !)i(d,en up, and the 
pieces w'tne put into pot-, which were filled 
with wMtei riu se w’en* left for i da\’ oi tw'o 
so that fei mentation might lake pi ice, and 
then the liquid w'as strained and drunk whilst 
fresh. It had a slight!’ hitter, acid taste, 
probablv like that of the beei made in the Sudan 
to-day, but if kept for a day or two it became 
sour and undrinkable The power of this beer 
to intoxicate was very groat, if we may jud^e 
by the warnings against excess in drinking it 
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that are given by the sages/ but it was drunk 
freely by young and old, and by men and women 
alike. Beer formed one of the most important 
offerings to the dead, and specially prepared 
kinds of it were presented to the deceased during 
the recital of the Liturgy of Opening the Mouth. 
Curiously enough, ofteiings of bread-cakes and 
beer were made to certain of the granite obelisks 
at Thebes, but this practice must have arisen 
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through the persistence of the belief that the 
spirit of tlie Sun-god dwelt ^in them, for the 
obelisk was only an elongation of the shaft of 
the Sun Stone which was worshipped at Helio- 
polis under the Old Kingdom. The drinking 
of wine in Egypt is as old as dynastic 
civilization. Tlie hieroglyph for the growing 
vino shows n^ a vine branch trained <wcr 

stakes, and the hieroglyph for wine- 
press, which illustrates the pressing out 

of the juice of grapes into a vessel, proves that 
the manufactuie of wine dates from the earliest 
times. 

Tht king <ind every large landed proprietor 
possessed a vineyard and stored the wine in large 
earth'^nware jars, the mouths of which were 
stopped wth mud and sealed with seals bearing 
the name ot the owner of the wine. Many 
districts, g A-.wen ^Sv’ene), P('i-Uatchit, the 
Fayyum and the conntiv round about Lake 
Mareotis were famous for their wiiK', and that 
made in the Delta, which vv.i'' a species of vin 
ordinaire, is often mentioned in thr lists. Large 
quantities of wine were imported into Egypt 
from Libya and Palestine and Syria, and a 
portion of a wine-jar, inscrib'^d with the words 

Rhodian wine,” found in the chamber of 
offerings of a pyramid at ? : .rawi, proves that 
wine was also imported from the Greek Islands. 
In some cases the drinking of wine formed a kind 
of ceremonial function, and it is possible that 
in certain circumstances it possessed a rehgious 
significance. Vases of wine and censers filled 
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with burning incense were offered as very special 
gifts to tlie goc\s at all periods of Egyptian 
history. Specinu'ns of tlie wine-cups used 
under the New Kingdom are exhibited in the 
British Alu'^eiim (Xos. 24680. 26226, 4801). 
Besides the ordinary beer the Egyptians drank 
a special kind which was sweetened with honey 
and resembled mead. 



CHAPTER III 

PHARAOH AND HIS SUBJI-XTS 

P HARAOH, King of all Egypt, was, as 
this title signiftos, the “ Great Ilonse," 

, l\r a, in whicliall his people lived and 
sought asylum ; with far less reason the Sultan 
of Tuikey al.so called himself “ Bab al-‘Ali,” or 
“ the Exalted C de,” which is commonly 
rendered “ Sublime Porte.” In prehistoric 
times each large district T Egypt had its own 
ruler, and the country wa, divided into a series 
of what were ] practically small kingdoms. In 
the Late Neolithic Period there was one great 
king in U])pcr Egypt and another in Low'er 
Egypt, i.e. the Delta, and tii' se two great 
divisions of the country w'*-'' known throughout 
the latci Dynastic Period a.s the ” Two Lands,” 

Upper Egypt .‘^eoms to have been divided 

into two paits, and the capital of the southern 
half was Hensu, which Hebrew writers, e.g. 
Isaiah (xxx. 4), < ailed KhSnes, and the Greefe 

F 
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knew as Herakleopolis. At th^ end of the Neo- 
lithic Period war broke out between the kings 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, and the king of the 
South conquered the king of the North, and so 
became the Unifier of the Two Lands and King 
of all Eg^^pt. The conquest of Lower Egypt 
was probably not effected by one king, and it is 
not quite certain which king really earned the 
title of “ Unifier of the Two Lands,” though 
on the whole the credit of tlie subjugation of the 
North by the South must be given to Nfirmer, 
who was a miglitv warrior and a great conqueror. 
Manetlio, in his King List, makes Menes to be the 
first king of Egypt, and as this name no dOubt 

represents the Eg3’^ptian Mena, q , or Men, , 

WVW I WWA 

which was also om’ of the titles of Aha, the 
successor of Narmer, we may assume that the final 
unification of Egypt was effected by him, 'Ihc 
power of the king of Egypt at that .time was 
absolute, and right of c<mque-t made him the 
owner of the whole country and the master of 
eveiy living being in it, and the religious directors 
of the people were his servants. But sooner or 
later everj" king of Egypt has found it expedient 
to be on good terms with the anc ient priesthoods 
of the country’, and the early dynastic kings 
obtained the support of the priesthood of 
Nekhen in Upper Egypt and of the priesthood 
of Per-Uatchit in the Delta ; in the former city 
the deity worsliippcd was Nekhc'bit, the Vulture- 

goddess, , and in the latter the Uraeus- 

goddess Uatchit, But the king was the 
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lineal descendant of a god who had reigned upon 
earth, and was, therefore, a god, even though 
he possessed a body of flesh ; he was not only 
the god of his people, but he could present their 
offerings, together with his own, to himself. 
The king’s will was the god's will, his actions 
were the outcome of the god’s thoughts, and in 
looking upon the king’s person the people looked 
upon the god He was worshipped as a god, 

the “great god,’’'^|, neter d, the “beneficent 

god-’II . neier nefer, and even as " lord, maker 

of things,’’ .cjo. ®, nch ari akht. As man he 

built a temple to himself as a god, and he 
worshipped himself in it ; for Ameiihetep III 
built the temple at Sulb in his own honour, and 
worshipped himself in it, and he built another to 
his wife Ti as a goddess, and worhhipped her as 
such in it. 

The king claimed as his ancestor the god Her, 
or Horus, whose symb *1 was the hawk, , 

which was in early times regarded as the personi- 
fication of the spirit of the highest heaven, his right 
being the sun and his left eye, the 
moon. His solar character is indicated by the 

disk on his head, . As e son and descendant 

of Horus the king adopted a Homs name, or 
title, which was written on a rectangular object 

represented thus ; as the king approved 

by the ancient " mother-goddesses “ Nekhebit 

F2 
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and Uatchit he assumed a Nebti name, or title, 

and as the “ Horus of gold," he added 

a third name to his titulary. As “ Lord of the 
Two Lands," or perhaps as the Unifier of Upper 
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and Lower Egypt, he look, at a later time, a 
fourth title, i.e. tlie Nesiibat name, ; in 
this double character the reed, I , is the symbol 
of his sovereignty over the South, and the bee. 
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or hornet, , of his rule over the North. The 
unit}’ of the Two Lands is graphically depicted 
in the hieroglyph , which represents the lotus 

of the Delta and the papyrus of Upper Egypt 
twined round the svinbol of union, and we see it 
cut on the sides of the royal thione. But as a 
matter of fact the separate existence of the South 
and the North wa-s alway-i recognized As lord of 

the South the king wore the White Crown, 

and as king of the Xoilh the Red Crown. , 
and each is cloail} distinguishcd^lc in the double 
crown, . 

For .'^ome time, probably for many centuries, 
the king was woishipped as the son of Horus 
the Sun-god, but during the rule of the great 
king*! who buih the Pyramids of (aizah, the 
jirie-ithood of An or Anu, the On of the Bible 
(Gen. xli. 45), sucec’edcv in gaining great power 
in the Nortli, and their god R3, a form of the 
Sun-god, attained a predominant position among 
the gods of Egypt. The cit} of On, or Heliopolis, 
th(' city of the Sun,” was foimdf'd in very early 
tim<'s, and it was a large and imjiortant town 
long before the unifieati of Upper and Lower 
Egypt by Narmer or Aha. It was the terminus 
of many caravan routes from the east, north, 
west and south, and was the greatest centre of 
trade and commerce in the north of Egypt. 
Men of many nationalities and religions met and 
transacted bm^iiiess there, and as a result the 
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priesthood of On became a very wealthy and 
powerful body. By way of On foreign influences 
of aU kinds came* mto jEg3rpt, and the peculiar 
form of the worship of the Sun-god that obtained 
there seems to have been introduced from some 
country in the east coming through S3n^a and 
Palestine. The priesthood of Ra watched their 
opportunity and, liaving succeeded in dis- 
posing of the last kings of the IVth Dynasty, 
they were able to set on the throne in suc- 
cession three of the sons of a woman called 
Ruttel, the wife of a priest of Ra of 
Sakhabu. These children were declared to 
be the sons of Ra who, in human form, Jiad 
companied with her. The same story is told 
about Queen Hatshepsut and Amenhetep III, 
who were held to have been begotten by Amen- 
Ra, and according to the narrative of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (Book i. Chap. 8), Alexander the 
Great was the son of Amen (Ammon), who took 
the form of Nectanebus, the last king of Egypt, 
and begot him by Queen Olympias. The bas- 
reliefs illustrating the conception and birth of 
Amenhetep III aie found in his temple at Luxor, 
and those that concern Queen Hatshepsut in her 
temple at Der al-Bahari. The priests of Ra, 
having placed their nominees on the throne, deter- 
mined to make an addition to the royal titulary, 
and a fifth name or title was added to it describing 

the king as the " son of Ra,” sa Ra. From 

that time onward.s every king of Egypt called 
himself the *‘ son of Ra,” and the Nubians, 
Persians, Ptolemies and Romans who reigned 
over Egypt adopted it without scruple. In 
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many cases this name was the personal name of 
the long, or an abbreviation of it. Both fourth 
and fifth names of the king Wfere written within 

ovals, and on many bas-reliefs the oval is 

represented as being formed of a rope, of which 
the two ends are knotted together. This oval, or 
cartouche, as it is commonly called, was intended 
to protect the king’s name from evil influences, 
for to injure the Wng’s name was to injure the 
king himself. The double knot was believed 
to be an amulet of great power. 

Of the ceiemonies that were performed in the 
earliest times when a new king ascended the 
throne we know nothing, but the news of his 
accession was (juickly pi omulgated. Under the 
New Kingdom four birds were released and sent 
each into one of the quarters of the world to 
inform all and bundry that a new king occupied 
the throne. T’^ e < ourt scribes drew up his 
titulary, and despatched copies of it throughout 
the country, and the king himself made a royal 
progress to all the ancu'iit shrines, and assured 
the various jiricsthoods that he would respect 
their privileges and increase them. In the 
first or second year of his reign he set out to 
raid some country (in the earhei times the 
countries were Sinai and the Noi thorn Sudan, 
in the later Palestine, Sjtla and Mesopotamia), 
in order to show the nations around that he was 
a mighty warrior as well as a god. He fought in 
person, and the custom of the country demanded 
that he should slay a number of prisoners with 
his own hand ; i epresentatives of the vanquished 
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peoples or tribes were made to kneel before him 
witli their arms .tied together at the elbows 

behind their backs, and the king smashed 
in their skulls with a stone-headed or metal- 
headed mace, or cut off their lieads with a 

scimitar, v=r>^. Usually the king was the elde.-’t 
son of his predecessor b)' the “ king’s woman,” 

or Queen, who was sometimes his sister, 

but many of the kings of Egypt were not of royal 
birth. In early times it wa-^ thought that when 
the king died he departed to a heaven that was 
inhabited b}’ the gods a lorn'. The Suil^god 
welcomed him as his son and ecpial, and he 
reigned over the ” gods ” a- autocrat ieallv and 
as absolutely as he had reigned over men upon 
earth, and hunted at will in the fields ot the 
skies. He forced the ” gods ” to transfiT their 
pow'er and immortality to him. and lu.' reigned 
in heaven for ever and ever. 

In early times the king Ih ed with his queen and 
family in a mud-brick house, like his subjects, 
and his household was very numerous. Though 
in theory he direrted the aflairs of the kingdom, 
and attended personally to t'vt'ry detail of the 
administration of the laws, etc., in practice the 
government of the country was in the hands of an 

official called That, ^ , who w'as the equivalent 

of the Wazir in modem Oiiental Courts. Next 
to him in importance came th(‘ Keeper of the 
Seal, The seal itself was a small cylinder 
made of wood or stone on wliich were cut the 
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royal names and titles ; it was perforated 
lengthwise and was carried on a string, and was 
worn on the person of the Keeper of the Seal. 
Tlie cylinder was rolled over the soft sealing 
material used (mud?), leaving on it a copy of 
the inscription in hieroglyphs in high relief. 
Several wooden cylinder-seals which were made 
and used in the Late Neolithic Period have been 
found, and it is doubtful if the use of the cylinder- 
seal was introduced into Egypt from Lower 
Babylonia, as has been stated. Th« cylinder- 
seal was superseded bj a flat, rectangular stone 
.seal, and later by the .signet ring. The Wazir 
and the Keeper of the Seal had a staff of scribes 
and other officiaK to assist them, and the overseers 
the royal c.stat<‘S and cattle and granaries, 
etc., were V('ry numerous. Certain of the officials 
at court were kinsmen of the king and queen, 
and these bore the honorific title of Rekh Nesu, 

^ , but the king -.ometimes conferred this title 

on a friend who was no ^dative at all. Another 

title of honour was Smer, |1 ^ . or Smer uat 

P ’ i.c’. “ Friend ” and “ Only Friend." 

The king's personal attendants were very 
numerous, and among them rnry be mentioned 
the bearer of the ro; nl stool or chair, the 
.sandal-bearer, the fan-bearer, the men of the 
bodyguards- each of whom was responsible for 
the safety of the royal person — the keeper 
of his apparel, the steward of the palace, 
the keeper of the king’s private chambers, 
the butler, the baker, the treasurer, the captain 
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of the royal barge, the keepers of hunting and 
fishing equipment^ the architect. The queen 
household wa*^ also nunienms, and included 
nurses and tutors for the princes and princesses, 
keepers of the apartments, keepers of the ward- 
robe, etc. One of the most valued honours that 
the king could bestow upon a meritorious 
official or friend was the gift of a tomb and 
permission to be buried near the royal tomb. 
As kings and rulers have done from time 
immemorial in many parts of Africa, the king 
of Eg\’pt sent a funerary offering when one of 
his officials or friends was buried. This offering 
was not only a proof of his regard for* the 
deceased, but it indicated that he would extend 
his divine piotection to him in the Other World ; 
in other words, the deceased entcTed the Other 
World under royal auspic('s. Wlion heaven was 
democratized and the king was believed to 
share it with the humblest of his subjects, it 
was generally assumed that he sent a funerary 
offering at the burial of everv one of them. The 
result of this was that on tombs, sarcophagi, 

coffins, stelae, etc., the .dgns |^cr4=i were 

prefixed to every inscription in which the deceased 
prays to the gods and godde.^ses of the dead for 
meat and drink tor his Ka, or prusonification of 
his spiritual individuality. The hieroglyphs 

mean “ the king gives an offering 

or perhaps a tablet of offerings, and they are 
found on funerary monuments of the latest 
period. 
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The great Babylonian king Khammurabi 
divided his subjects into tjiree classes, viz., 
the aristocracy or nobility, the class below, 
which probably included what we should call 
the middle and artisan classes, and the slave 
class. The Egyptian inscriptions make no 
mention of any such division of the population 
into classes, but three classes of beings are 
mentioned which may at one time have repre- 
sented classes of the people, \iz.,the Henmemet, 



the Rekhit, 



and the Aperxt, 



the first being the 


gentry, the second the intelligent, instructed class, 
and the third the peasant labourers and slaves. 

In Egj'pt the hereditary landed proprietors 
formed a sort of feudal aristocracy, and their 
power was very great ; many of them held high 
offices under the king as priests and governors 
of Homes and heads of the department.s of the 
state. The nomarch v’^as obliged to have an 
armed force under his command in order to 
keep order in liis district, and had to equip and 
supply troops, both for land and river service, 
when the king ordered a r«aid to be made. Such 
high officials sat as chief judges in the Law Courts, 
and drew up and enforced laws, and assessed 
and collected tin; king's (axes. The nomarch 
was directly responsible to the king for the well- 
being of the people in his nome, and his authority 
was well-nigli absolute. Egyptian history shows 
that the old f( udal nobles in places like Nekheb 
(Hierakonpolisl and Sun (Syene, or Aswan) 
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were practically kings in their districts. It was 
through Mckhu, , Sabben, Herkhuf and other 
nobles of Sun (Sycne) that the Egyptians of the 
Vlth D3'nasty made tln'ir way into the Sudan 
and laid the foundation of their future conquest 
of that countr}'. The nobles of Nekheb protected 
the southern frontier of Eg^'pt for some centuries, 
and two of them, called Auhnies and Aahmes- 
pen-Nekheb, contributed largeh" to the success 
of Egyptian arms in Western Asia under the 
XVlIlth Dynasty. Fiequenlly the interests 
of the great feud.il lords and those of the king 
clashed, and the officials ol the king found it 
ver\' difficult to })eifoi rn their dulio'. The ]/f)vver 
of the king began to diminish tr)wards the 
close of the ^Tth Dynast and that of the 
nobles increased st' adily until Ameiiomhat III, 
a king of the Xllth Dynasty, loiced them to 
recognize his authority and to obey his laws. 
But whenever for an\' km'.oh the central power 
was weak or hu kiiig in the country, I'ver}’^ lord 
proceeded to do what wa'' right in In', own eyes. 
Robbery and ojjpression became' the oid<T of the 
day, and the Icnver classes suffered gieatlj’. 

Though theic are many examples of men of 
humble birth attaining high position, either 
through their great peisonal abilitie.s, or through 
marriage with wt'll-born or wealth}' women, it is 
tolerably certain that, speaking gc'nernll}^ sharp 
dividing lines existed between the classes. The 
nobleman taught his sf)n to rule and manage the 
family estates so that he might succt'ed him ; the 
handicraftsman taught his son to follow his trade, 
and the priestly classes and the scribes were the 
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most exclusive of all. The man who was bom 
a slave lived and died a sjave, and left no 
memorial of himself behind ; if he was given a 
wife, or if he took one and had children, they 
were the property of his master. The Egyptians 
were a humane people, and it is quite possible 
that the lot of the slave was not as miserable as 
has been generally supposed. The inscriptions 
give us no detailed information on tliis subject, 
but, on the whole, I believe that the condition 
of the slave, in the first half of the XIXth 
century, under Muhammad ‘ Ali and his sons, was 
substantially what it has ever been since the 
beginning of the Dynastic Period, si.x thousand 
years ago. There have alway^ been kind masters 
and cruel masters, and theie must always have 
been very much worse conditions of life than 
those under which the slaves of Khnemuhetep 
lived at Menat-Khufu under the Xllth Dynasty. 

The Egvptiai Soldier. The history of 
Egypt shows cleaily that the Egyptians as a 
nation wore wholly U'hing in military spirit, 
and that they abhorred war. Whenever it w'as 
necessary to do so they were ready to fight in a 
primitive fashion for their fields and canals 
and home®, but tor the defence of their country as 
a whole they were by nature r»i d temperament 
unfitted ; they had no uatiimal spirit, at all 
events under the Did a.id Middle Kingdoms. 
And even under the New Kingdom the principal 
object of all their raids and so-called " wars " was 
the acquisition of spoil and prisoners, whom they 
could use as sLives. Though that portion of the 
Nile Valley which is Egypt, and is 600 miles 
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long, lay open on both sides of the Nile to the 
attacks of the warlike peoples of the deserts, and 
invasion from the north and south was always 
easy for a determined foe, Egypt never possessed 
anything that could be called an “ Army ” until 
the beginning of the New Kingdom. The expul- 
sion of the Hyksos by Aahmes I, and the 
successful raids in Western Asia and the Sudan, 
and the loot that they obtained, turned the 
Egyptians into fighters at intervals between 
1500 B.c. and 1100 B.c. But after the serious 
check which Rameses II received from the 
Hittites, native military ardour e\’’aporated, and 
with the rise to power of the XXIind Dyii.tsty 
the period of domination by the Libyans, 
Ethiopians (Nubians), Assyrians, Persians and 
Macedonians began. 

Seneferu, having conquered Sinai for the sake 
of its copper mines, raided the Sudan for tlie 
sake of the gold in its min(‘s and riveis, and 
brought back 7,000 men (slaves), and 200,000 
oxen and goats. The leputation ot the fighting 
poweri> oi the Sudani man induccrl the aificial 

Una, 'vho was deputed l>y P(‘]>i Merem3. 


to fight against the Asiatics of the Eastern 
Desert, to " stiffen ” his troops with various 


tribes 



Blacks, 




Nehesu. 


ina's " army was a mixed mob of Blacks 
:ians, for th<*y robbe*-^ .vayfarer of 
and food, they ate up the food in 
^ey pas.sed through, they cut down 
“ stroyed the vines, slew the people 




Kametes II, In full panoply of war, charging the Hittite forces and their allies at the Battle of Kadesh, and cutting bis way through the chariots of tha 

enemy, by which he was surrounded 
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who resisted, took prisoner the remainder, and 
having laid waste the enemy's country returned 
laden with spoil "to Egypt, and were welcomed 
with cries of joy. The object of every Egyptian 
“ war," or raid, was loot or, as it was euphemisti- 
cally called, " tribute." Great kings like Usertsen 
(Sen-Usrit) III and Thothmes III established 
their officers in various to-vras in the Sudan and 
Western Asia, not to teach the natives the secrets 
of Egyptian civilization, but to collect the tribute 
and to send it to Egypt annually in order to 
save their royal masteis the trouble of going to 
fetch it. The king, every great temple, each 
governor <.)f a nonit', and every feudal ftoble 
maintained an armed force to piotect their 
interests, but order was maintained chiefly 

b}^ the Matchaiu, ^ ^ 

imported fiom Nubia. Under the New K iiigdom 
mercenaries were predominant in the* army, and 
Rame.ses II and Ramest's III hin'd Libyans and 
other f(jreigncrs from the islands of the M( diter- 
ranean and the .sea-coast to fight their battles. 
At a later period Grr eks, Ciiians and c>11kts, from 
a military point of view, were masters of Egypt. 

The weapons of the pre-dyiiastic Egyptian 
soldier were (i) A stout cudgel like that used 
by watchmen in Eg\pt to-day ; { 2 ) a mace or 

club, I or f > cond'-ting of a short stick with a 

lump of lutumen (m the top or a perforated 
stone (later coppei) head ; (3; a spear made of 
wood, with a slice of flint fastened to one end ; 
(4) bow and arrows, the latter made of reeds 
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tipped with flints ; (5) a large flint knife or 
dagger ; (6) a battle-axe formed by tying a 
slab of stone or flint to a short stout wooden 


handle or by fixing it in a cleft in the handle, T- 

Sometimes the axe was double-headed, 

the stones being tied to the handle with leather 
thongs. The stone head had various shapes, 


e.g. Q. Qj. holes in the last received 

the leather thongs which tied it to the handle. 
Other shapes of axe-heads were and <^0^; 
each of these was perforated to receive the 
handle; (7, 8) a curved stick, similar to 
that carried by peoples of the Eastern desert 
to-day, and a short pike, The soldier wore 

a very short tunic with a belt above it, and from 
this a tail, real or artificial, hung down behind. 
In his thick hair were one or two feathers of the 
red parrot (now no lon.,er found in Eg5rpt), 
and the standard under which he fought 
had for its head the figure of the hawk of 

Horus, The primitive battle-axe with a 
stone head, ^ , was probably th*: original of the 
hieroglyph which, at a latc' period, was the sign 
for “ god,” ; here we have, it seems, a reminis- 
cence of the cult of stones. Under the Middle 
Kingdom, if not earlier, the soldier defended 

himself with a shield, 1^, which was made of 

G 
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wood or wicker-work covered with hide and 
sometimes strengthened with a metal rim and 
bolts. It was held in the left hand when the 
soldier was fighting, and on the march he 

carried it on his back ; it varied in shape, Q or 

O. and sometimes had a boss. The front 
was often decorated with tribal marks, etc. 
The form of the primitive bow was p^===Q , from 
which are derived the later hieroglyphs c-o and 

' — ' ; it was held in the kft hand, I,. The 


arrows were tipped with metal heads and winged 
with five feathers, The quiver was 

usually earned on the back. The head was 
covered with a cloth cap. ornamented sometimes 
with featheis, a. the huioglyphs show, and in 

later times the king wore a helmet, made of 
leather and metal. The sling (or catapult). 




khad, wMs made of leather, and 


pebbles for it weie carried in a little bag sus- 
pended fiom the bcit. 'Jhe boomerang was as 
useful to the soldier as to the fowler. Under 


the New Kingdom many vaiietics of the bronze 
dagger and knife w'cie U''td ; they were from 
7 to 10 inchf^ in length and w'ere often set in 
beautifully decorated and inlaid handles. The 
battle-axe had a bronze luMd and a com- 


paratively short, curved liandle, 


but 


other forms were used, e.g. and or 

<2S^. The later kings often used a sort of 
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sdmitar, ° khepesh, in battle, and a 

club or mace, like their pre-Hynastic ancestors. 

The cuirass, only found under the New Kingdom, 
was made of several rows of shield-shaped metal 
plates fastened by bronze pins. The use of 
horses and chariots, war was 

borrowed from the Hyksos, Hittites and other 
peoples of Northern Syria. The horse was intro- 
duced into Babylonia by the Kassites,' and after 
tlie invasion of their country by the Hyksos the 
Egyptians quickly realized its importance when 
swiftness of attack and mobility were required. 

Many men who were eligible for service in the 
army were enrolk'd by the mihtary scribe, 

district, a man of great 

power and aulho’ it> The recruits were called 

“ Neferu,” J ^ ^ ^ as opposed to the 

veterans, ^ I , and until about 

1500 B.c. the army con.sistcd of foot-soldiers 
entirely. Undei the XVIIIth Dynasty there was 
an army of Upper Egypt and an army of Lower 
Egypt, and these presumably \v«'re the originals 
of the Kalasirians and Hcfuiotybians mentioned 
by Herodotus (iv. 116). liicse were subdivided 

into battalions, ^ ! , sa, each of which had a 

special title : thus there was the '‘Sa of Pharaoh,"' 
the “Sa of AinvU*,” and so on. The officers were 
usually friends jf the king, or noblemen, and 

C2 
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their nominees, and their military and other 
titles were many., Soldiers seem to have been 
classified according to their duties as com- 
batants or non-combatants ; among the former 

were the spearmen, the bowmen, the men 

■with spears and shields, and the cavalry, 

^ I ^ f ^ The Nubians 



The Night Bolt of the bun Kol on tlu g-cat iivcr of the Tuat or UndirworW Ihe 
god ta'ids inh»- i ranofv f rnud b\ the bol> of the serpent Mehcn the 

bovs la the be Ih f Khejn j <r Kh^^pm and behind him art ( p uilu, Sat, and 

the I id\ ( f the Pc it Behind the god aic Hcl in and feui g ds whe foim the crew 
tl 1 * piddle the I uat along 1 roru ibe i h • »tit s 

loved and admiied the horse and made fine 
(avMlrvnicn; in many of the tonibi> of the 
Nubian kings at Nuii the skeletons of horses 
have been found, showing that these fine 
wariiors wished to have their horses with them 
in the Other Woild. 

The Egyptian Sailor. The Nile being the 
great highway of Egypt, the Egyptians were 
from the earliest times compelled to be builders 
of boats, barges, lighters, war-boats, ferries, etc., 
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and to be skilled watermen. The gods were 
supposed to sail over the sky jn boats, and even 
the Sun-god Ra had his Morning Boat and 
Evening Boat. Gods and kings alike made 
their progress through the country in boats, 
and the nomarch and the nobleman maintained 
their private ferry-boat and probably also a 
house-boat of the type of the modem dhahahiyah. 
The current in the Nile carried boats down the 

river, but to ascend it a sail, /^ , was necessary. 

For the transport of granite from Aswan and 
stone from the other quarries in Upper Egypt 
large rafts were used, or specially broad lighters. 
War-boats carried a crew of about 20 men and 
a number of armed guards. Seneferu brought 
large quantities of cedar-wood from Lebanon 
in sea-going boats, but whether he built them 
or hired them from the mei chants of Kepuna 
(Byblos) or fr m the Keftiu (Phoenicians) 
is not certain. Several kings maintained a 
fleet in the Mediterrarean and a fleet in the 
Red Sea to bring copper from Sinai and to 
protect merchant craft. The Mediterranean 
Fleet of Rameses III co-operated with his land 
forces and enabled him to win a great victory. 
The early Eg}q)lia.ns made ihr^r river boats of 
papyrus, and worked them with paddles or 
with steering poles ; th. ^ were so constructed 
that when used as punts the bows could be 
easily thrust up over the river bank, S-^. The 
goddess Isis sailed unharmed over the lakes 
in the Delta in a papyrus boat, and a belief 
existed that crocodiles would not attack anyone 
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in a boat made of papyrus. A very early form 
of boat was made by tying two large bundles 
of reeds together side by side, and the passenger 
sat between them and worked a sort of paddle. 

This kind of boat was called ^ sekhnui, 

and is in use to-day in Nubia under the 
name of tof] Mr. J. W. Crowfoot and I each 
crossed the Nile at Samnah on a tof in 1906. 
River boats of all periods were shallow and 
broad in the beam. The crews were described 

generally as “men of the sail,” or 

“ men of the steering pole,” ^ { J the sailors 

in royal service' w’ere called ^ ^ ^ | , apem. 
The pilot or look-out man, sat in the 

bows, and the steersman, 

ari hemit, stood in the stem. The texts show 
that boat accidents were common on the Nile 
and that many sailors suffered shipwreck, 
especially in the Cataracts, where submerged 
rocks were numerous. When the north wind 
failed and the boat began to float dowm-stream, 
the crew were obliged to disembark and, forming 
a line along the river bank, to tow their 
boat up the river, a laborious and exhausting 
task. The divine sailors in the boat of Ra 
were sometimes obliged to tow the boat of 
their lord in this fashion. The fare of the ferry- 
man was called fD 1 1 , hamu. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE EGYPTIANS AT WORK AND AT. PLAY 

T he prosperity and wealth of Egypt have 
always depended upon its agriculture, 
and all the business of the country was 
arranged in accordance vith its demands. But 
agriculture in Egypt depended in turn upon the 
water supply, and the water supply was derived 
from the Nile and the annual Inundation, for 
there was no rainfall worth consideration, and 
there were no fresh-water wells in the country, 
except those that were formed by the infiltration 
of the waters of the Nile. The Nile carried down 
from the highlands in the Sudan the mud which 
formed the soil of Egypt, which is, as the ancient 
writers correctly said, “the gift of the Nile.” 
And the Nile is to-day, what it has ever been, 
the giver of food and life to every living thing 
in Egypt. This being so, i few facts about this 
wonderful river may here be given. The Eg5rp- 

tians called it Hapi, f first to 

A U *\ 

last, but the meaning of this name is unknown ; 
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it must have had a meaning, but it was forgotten 
at a very early period. The primitive Egyptians 
knew nothing about the source, or rather sources, 
of the river. Their later descendants wrongly 
assumed that it was connected with the great 
celestial ocean, or the sea that surrounds the 
whole world, and that its springs were under 
two great rocks near the Island of Philac, at the 
head of the First Cataract. 

As Egypt was divided into two parts, Taui, 


i.c. "Two Lands,” 

sin 



Hflpi, the Kilo god of the North, in the form of 
a man with the bica**! • of a woman , he has a 
cluster of lotus plants on hib beid 1 he frog a as 
a symbol of fertility and new buth and, with 
the Christian Fgvpt ans of the Resurrection 


or the South and the 
North, so the river 
was regarded as con- 
sisting of two parts, 
the Nile of the South 
and the Nile of the 
North; the former was 
supposed to begin at 
the Rock of Senmit 
near Philae, and the 
latter at Heliopolis. 
Under the Vth Dy- 
nasty the Nile was 
believed to come from 
Kenset, or Nubia. 
The god of the Nile 
was called Hapi, 


river, and he was al- 
ways represented in the form of a man with the 
breasts of a woman, wdiich indicated the god’s 
powers of fertility and nourishment. In a line 
hymn to the Nile (British Museum, Sallier 
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Papyrus II, No. 10182), which was probably 
sung at the festival of the. Inundation, the 
people say, " Thou waterest the fields which 
Ra created, thou givest life unto the flocks 
and herds, all the land drinks thee when thou 
descendest in rain from heaven. Thou art 
beloved of the Earth-god Geb. thou strengthen- 
est the Grain-god Nepra, thou makest prosperous 
every workshop of Ptah. . . When thou comest 
the whole land rejoices. Thou art the bringer 
of food, thou art the mighty one of meat and 
drink, thou art the creator of all good things. 
Thou fillebt the storehouses, thou heapest high 
with corn the granaries, and thou hast care 
for the poor and needy.” A little further on 
the hymn says that the Nile -god cannot be 
sculptured in stone, he cannot be brought forth 
from his secret place, for his place is unknown. 
He is not to be found in the sanctuaries —there 
is no habitation large enough to hold him — 
and the mind c »nnot conceive what his form 
is like. The name he bears in the Tuat is 
unknown ; he does not make visible his form, and 
to attempt to imagine wiiat he is like is futile 
The principal sources of the Nile are the 
three great Equatorial Lakes, which are filled by 
the heavy rains that fall between February and 
November, namely. Lake Victoria, 1,130 metres 
above sea-level, with an area of 70,000 sq. 
kilometres. Lake Albeil, 630 metres above 
sea-level, with an area of 4,500 sq, kilometres, 
and Lake Edward, with an area of 4,000 sq. 
kilometres. Its tributaiies are the Gazelle River, 
which flows into it at Lake NO (\\rest bank). 
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and the Sobat River, Blue Nile and Atbara 
(right bank) ; north of the Atbara the Nile 
has no other tributary. The length of the 
Nile is 3,473 miles, but if we add the length of 
the Kagera (375 miles), which flows into Lake 
Victoria, and the length of the Lake itself (250 
miles), as many writers do, the total becomes 
4,098 miles. The Egyptians did not know the 
cause of the Inundation, and thought that it 
was due to the swelling of the river, which was the 
result of the falling of a tear of the goddess Isis 
into it on a certain night called the “ Night 

of the Tear-drop,” HF 

The Muslims preserved this tradition and J^ept 
their great Nile-festival on the night of the 
iith of Paoni, i.e. June 17, which they called 
” Lelat al-Nuktah ” (” Niglit of the Drop”). 
But the true cause of the Inundation is the 
heavy rains that fall in the Sudan and Abyssinia. 
The river begins to rise about the middle of 
June, when the “ green water ” appears. The 
Blue Nile is in flood at the end of August, and 
the Atbara about the same time. As the result 
of the floods of these rivers the Nile continues 
to rise in Egypt until the middle of Sc})tembcr, 
and it attains its highest level in October. It 
then begins to subside, but rises > ct once more, 
then it .sinks steadily until the moiitlii of June, 
when it is again at its lowest level. There are six 
Cataracts on the Nile : the Sixth is at Shablukah, 
the Fifth about 30 miles north of the Atbara, the 
Fourth extends from Abu Hamad to Kassingar, 
the Third and Second lie between Karmah and 
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Wadi Halfah, and the First extends from Philae 
to Aswan. The Seven Mouths of the Nile were 
called by classical writers the F*elusiac, Tanitic, 
Mendesian, Phatnitic, Sebennytic, Bolbitic and 
Canopic. The ancient Nile-gauges, or Nilo- 
meterSy cut on the rocks at Samnah under the 
Xllth Dynasty, show that the floods recorded 
there were 26 feet higher than any flood of to-day. 

The importance of agriculture in Eg)^)! is 
well illustrated by the oldest Calendar used in 
the couni ry. According to this the year was 
divided into three periods, each of four months, 
which were called Akliet. Pert and Shemut, and 
these contained the months of July- October, 
November February, and March-June respec- 
tively. November- February was the winter 
season, and March-J une the summer season ; 
during the period of the Inundation agricultural 
work came practically to a standstill. During 
the early months of the Inundation the whole 
population of Egypt watched anxiously the rising 
river until it readied its maximum, for on the 
height of the Inundation the prosperity of the 
country depended, A “1 w Nile” meant that 
the waters would not rise high enough to water aU 
the cultivated land in the country ; crops would 
be short or light, bread would be dear, and many 
people would suffer hunger. With a “ good 
Nile ” the watering of all the country was 
pos.sible, and everyone wa 'ontent ; an abnor- 
mally ” high Nile ” was followed by flooding, and 
the seed was washed out of the ground and 
man and beast suffered. A succession of “ low 
Niles ” always j'roduced famine, misery and 
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min to rich and poor alike. An inscription on 
a rock on the Island of Sahal in the First 
Cataract tells of a seven years’ famine which 
took place in the reign of Tcheser, a king of the 
Illrd Dynasty. “ Grain,” says the king in his 
dispatch to Matar, governor of Elephantine, ” is 
very scarce, vegetables aie lacking altogether, 
everything that men eat foi food has come to an 
end, and now every man attacks his neighbour. 
The men who want to walk cannot move, 
the child wails, the young man drags his body 
about, and the hearts of the older men are 
crushed with despair Their legs give way under 
them, they sink down on the ground, and they 
clutch their bodies with their hands [in pain). 
The nobles have no counsel to give, and there is 
nothing to be obtained from the storehouses 
but wind Everything is in a state of ruin.” The 
Book of Genesis mentions anothei seven years' 
famine, and the Arab histoiians mention several 
famines of like duration in Egypt. The famine 
of 1066-1072 nearly ruined the country. A loaf 
sold for 15 dinais {£y los.) and an egg for i dinar 
(los.). When all the animals were eaten men 
began to eat each other, and human flesh was 
sold in public. Passengers were caught in the 
streets by hooks let down from the windows, 
drawn up, killed and rooked. During the famine 
in 1201 people ate human flesh habitually. 
Parents killed and ate their children, and a wife 
was found eating her husband raw. The graves 
were ransacked for food (Lane Poole, Middle Ages, 
pp . 146, 216) . We have no record of the rise of the 
Nile flood which, in ancient times, was necessary 
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for the well-being of the whole country, but to-day, 
if the rise be between 25 feet and 26^ feet, the 
whole country can be watered. *The Nilometer 
is a pillar or slab, standing in a sort of well, on 
which is cut a scale divided into cubits (the cubit 
— 21^ inches) and kirdts (the klrdt — -/4-th part 
of a cubit). There was a very old Nilometer at 
Memphis, and Strabo and Plutarch mention 
another famous Nile-gauge at Elephantine. 

We may now briefly consider what steps the 
Egyptians took in order to obtain the greatest 
benefit from the Nile flood. Long before it 
arrived every towm and \’illage contributed its 
number of men to clear out the main and 
subsidiary canals, and I0 heap up dykes, which 
would serve not only to confine the waters 
within safe bounds, but would also serve as 
highways during the Inundation on which 
men and beasts could tiavel from place to place. 
In man)’ places the banks of the Nile had to 
be strengthened, and embankments thrown up, 
and in certain pans of Upper Egypt, w’here the 
distance between the river and the mountains 
was considerable, large ilasins to catch and 
hold the wateis of the flood as they rushed 
northwards had to be construeted. These basins 
were sometimes more than one mile long ; their 
width varied according to the width of the river 
bank. Their sides were thick, solid, sloping 
embankments from 12 20 feet high, and 

openings were left in their southern ends. When 
the flood waters caught in them were at their 
greatest height the openings were blocked up, 
and each basin thus contained a vast quantity 
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of water which would be available for irrigation 
purposes after +he flood had subsided. When 
needed on the neighbouring ground it was let 
out by degrees, and when tli^' basin was nearly 
empty grain was sown in the shallow water, 
and the crop from it grew up and matured 
without further watering. The bottom of the 
basin was covered with a layer of the rich fertile 
mud that was brought down into the Nile from 
the mountains and forests of Abyssinia by the 
Blue Nile and the Atbara. The soil of Egypt is 
composed of this mud-deposit, and it is to the 
thin layer of mud that is added to it annually 
during the Inundation that it owes its fertility. 
The Nile is now depositing mud on its bed at 
the rate of nearly four inches in a century ; the 
thickness of the mud soil of Egypt at Zakazik 
in the Delta is about no feet. Muhammad ‘Ali 
introduced a system of Perennial Irrigation 
into the Delta, and now the Basin System is 
practically abolished. The area of Egypt is 
about 12,000 sq. miles, but the area of the cul- 
tivable land has always varied with the annual 
Inundation; it increased during a "high” Nile 
and decreased during a “ low ” one. The land 
eovered by the Nile deposit was about 7,250,000 
acres, but since the building of the Aswan 
-z.ooo.ooo more acres have been irrigated. 

Phf Dj.ni IS built jcross tlic vjllcy dt the head of the First 
Cataract, north of Philae ; the valley is .<2,185 yards wide. The 
holds up water to the level of 348 feet above sea-level 
f”? »ts storap capacity is estimated at 37,612,000,000 titbic 
fMt. It IS filled during the months Decern ber-February and 
the water is discharged during the months of May, June and 
MlnmafifiliiHfifiAiJpw and hich Nile the river rises 26 feet. 
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From what has been said above it will be seen 
that the most important worjc to be done in 
Ancient Egypt was in connection with agri- 
culture, and it seems very probable that the 
bulk of the population was employed in it. 
The king’s officials watched over the irrigation 
of the royal estates, the priests safeguarded the 
interests of the temples, or god-houses, the 
governor of each of the 42 nomes, or districts, 
into which E^ypt was divided, took care that all 
the public works m connection with the river 
were properly done, and the peasant farmer 
made ready his plots with anxious care. And 
in every case the slave did most of the work. 
Most of the seed was sown whilst the water of the 
Nile flood was several inches deep, and needed 
no further attention, and that which was sown in 
the soft mud was geneially trodden in by goats. 
When it was neccssar)’^ to break up light land 

the hoe, ^ , was used , heavy land reqmred a 

plough, , wliicii was drawn by oxen, 

In reaping the cutting in'strument was used, 
and this took the place of the flint knives of 
early times. The threshing of the grain was done 
by oxen on a threshing-floor somewhat of this 
shape . Tlic preparation of the soil intended 
for certain crops was carefully studied, and the 
merits of top-dressing were well understood. 
At the piesent day the dus. from the ruins of 
ancient and ruined buildings is eagerly sought for 
by the natives to lay on their fields, and it is 
most probable that the modem Eg5q)tians are 
merely following in the steps of their ancestors. 
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The principal crops were wheat, barley, 
beans, lentils, millet, vetches, lupins, clover, flax, 
cotton, cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions and 
papyrus. In certain parts of Egypt where there 
was an abundant water supply there were large 
vegetable gardens, in which most of the 
vegetables known to the modern Egj^ptians, 
and beloved by them, were grown. In all 
periods the Egyptian has eaten largely of 
vegetables. And as mention is made in the 
medical papyri of tinctures and extracts and 
oils of certain plants, it is clear that the Physic 
Garden was not unknown to the Egyptians, 
and that a laige number of plants were grown 
because they’ were believed to possess mechcinal 
properties. Even at the present day in the 
purely native markets of Egypt there will be 
found an old man (or woman) squatting on the 
ground with a seiies of little bowls laid out 
before him containing the dried seeds and leaves 
of a large numbei of medicinal plants and 
woods. With these are various kinds of powders, 
lead, antimony and copper, and grease for the 
eyes, and portions of the dried bodies of crocodiles 
and other reptiles which are supposed to pos.sess 
emetic, purgative and aphrodisiac properties. 
Arboriculture in our sense of the woid did not 
exist in Egypt, and exotic trees were only to be 
found in roy’al gardens or in the gardens attached 
to the temples of great gods like Arnen-Ra at 
Thebes. Under the X\lllth Dynasty ceitain 
trees were brought to Egypt from Southern 
Arabia, and Punt, and Western Asia, and planted 
in the palace grounds at ThebeS, but the 
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Eg3rptians generally preferred to grow trees 
from which they obtained some* solid advantage. 
The principal trees known to the ancient 

Egyptians were the thorny acacia, in 

Egyptian A, shentch, the date palm, 

befier, the dum palm, which flourished 

best in the southern part of Upper Egypt, the 
sycamore, the pomegranate, two or thiec 
species of tamarisks, the mulberry, the 

carob, Christ’s thorn, in Egyptian JPO- 
nebes, the persea, ^ , the fig tree and the 
oil tree. 

So long as the waters of the Nile flood covered 
the land the irrigation of the fields and gardens 
was comparatively easy, for the water flowed 
into every channel prepared for it, even to the 
edge of the desert. But when "the land had 
come forth," i.e. \v’ en all the water had run off 
from it, the watering of the fields and gardens 
became a very serious mr'tter. The Egyptians 
had no pumps and no mechanical help for 
watering purposes, and every gallon of water 
required had literally to be lifted up out of the 
river and poured upon the land. As the river fell 
the “ lift " became longer, and the work became 
harder, especially m Upper t^gypt where the Nile 
banks are very high. In a pa .iting on the wall of a 
tomb of the XVUlth Dynasty (seep. 234), we see 
a man drawing water from a hole in the river bank 
into which the water of the river had flowed. 
The skin bucket was attached by a cord to the 
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thin end of a long heavy pole, which worked on a 
pivot in two stout posts driven into the top of the 
bank. To fill his bucket with water the man 
drew down the thin end of the pole, and when 
he had filled it he allowed the end to rise, and 
the heavy end of it, acting as a weight, lifted 
up the bucket of water until it reached the level 
of the channel in the side of the bank, when he 
tilted out the water in it into the channel, and 
the water lan on to the plot to be irrigated. 
This kind of water-raising machine has been in 
use for thousands of years in Egypt, and the 
ShSiduf , which the modern Egyptians use, closely 
resembles it. The heavy end of the long pole 
is now often made heavier by plastering it with 
several hundredweights of Nile mud, especially 
when the river is very low and greater leverage is 
required. When the Nile bank is very high it 
is often necessary to construct a second Shaduf 
half-way down the bank, and two men are 
required to work each Shaduf. Whether the 
ancient Egyptians knew of the water-wheel 
similar to the modern Saklyah is uncertain, 
but it is very probable that they had a some- 
what similar water-raising contrivance. In the 
Saklyah an endless rope passes over the wheel, 
and to this is attached a series of earthenware 
j)ots, arranged at re^ilar intervals, which, as the 
wheel revolves, dip into a pool, fed by the river, 
at the bottom of the cutting in the bank, and 
become full, and when they reach the trough 
on the top of the bank they empty themselves, 
one after the other, into it. The wheel is made 
to turn by means of a cog-wheel arrangement 
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which is kept in motion by an ox or an ass or a 
camel, or even by a man’s wives. 

The care of the live stock on the estates of 
the king and the temples and the nobles was also 
a very important work, and provided occupation 
for large numbers of peasants and slaves all over 
the country. The breeding and rearing of cattle 
were well understood by the Egyptians, and the 
paintings in the tombs of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms attest the importance that was 
attached by noblemen to the possession of large 
herds of cattle. One painting even tolls us the 
numbers of the cattle which an official of the 
Vth Dynasty possessed, viz., 834 oxen, 220 cows 
and calves, 760 asses, 2,234 goats, and 674 sheep. 
Under the Old Kingdom two kinds of sheep 
were known, viz., the sheep with spreading 
horns, which was the symbol of the god 

Khnem, and was worshipped by the 

people of the Fir*^ Cataract, and the sheep with 
the horns curled by the side of its head, 
which was the symbol • f Amen or Amen-Ra. 
The bull, because of his strength and 

fertility was worshipped at a very early period, 
and kings were proud to be called “ the mighty 
bull, trampler on his enemies.” Even at the 
present time many an African king is addressed as 
“ Mighty Bull, Bull of buFs ” {see page 289) . The 
bull was slaughtered and offered as a sacrifice 
to the gods. The ox, ^ 5 ^, did much of the 
hauling and transport on the farms, and the 

cow, , that was a good ” milker ” was 

H2 
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treasured, for the Africans love milk. Goats, 
which are often counted with the sheep, 
were kept in large numbers, and the pig, 
was tolerably common. The ass, was bred 

on all large farms for transport purposes ; it, like 
the pig, was probably eaten by the slaves and 

swamp-dwellers.’* 

The herdsmen belonged to the slave and 
peasant classes, and were probably, as in 
many parts of Africa at the present day, 
mentally or physically deficient. Attached to 
every herd was an official who watched the 
feeding of the cattle, and who understood 
how to treat them medicallj’’ and to administei; 
boluses, and to prescribe special kinds of food 
when necessary. The greatest care was taken 
of cows and sheep that were with young, and 
according to Diodorus .sheep lambed twice a 
year. Herdsmen were skilled in the domes- 
tication of wild animals and birds, which 
were brought to the farms by the hunters and 
fowlers. Among the animals represented are 
the ibex, the gazelle, the oryx, the antelope, 
and among birds the pigeon, the heron, the 
crane, the duck, and the goose. Goose-farms 
existed in many parts of Egypt, and one district, 
Chenoboskia, derived its name from the goose- 
pens for which it was famous. Bee-keeping 

was common, for honey, , hit, was used 

in making a kind of mead and in medicine, and 
in later times for embalming the dead, and wax 
was valuable for making amulets, and figures 
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of the four Sons of Horus, and the models of 
men and animals that were humt during the 
performance of magical ceremonies. It was 
sometimes used in mummifying the dead, and 
in ancient times in Persia mummies were always 
made with wax ; the word “ mummy ” means 
a body that has been treated with wax, though 
it is often applied to bodies that have been 

preserved with bitumen. The sign that 

appears in the royal title ^ is commonly 

regarded as a bee, dff, i.e. " fly," or the 

“ honey fly," (| , but it more 

probably represents a wasp or hornet. As 
keepers of poultry the Egyptians won the 
admiration of classical writers, and Diodorus 
(i. 74) says that they used to hatch out large 
numbers of birds by an artificial process, i.e. 
by the use of the incubator, which did away 
with the necessity of the mother-birds sitting 
on their eggs. On this matter the inscriptions 
teU us nothing. 

The artisan class formed a comparatively 
small part of the population of .i\ncient Egypt, 
and the most important handicrafts were those 
of : — 

The Potter. The pre-dynastic Eg\'ptians suc- 
ceeded in making very graceful pottery with- 
out the help of the whv the use of which 
does not seem to have become general until the 
Dynastic Period. The earliest known coloured 
pottery is usually red and black, but this was 
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preceded by bowls and pots in monochrome. 
The art of burnishing was known, as the black, 
red, and parti-coloured vessels testify. The buff- 
coloured, unbumished pottery is frequently 
decorated with designs in red, in which human 
beings, animals of the antelope class, ostriches, 
boats with and without sails, mountains and 
water, are represented. All these vary in size 
and frequently in shape, and it is quite clear that 
the potter made no attempt to standardize 
his work, and that the size and shape of the 
vessels depended upon the quality, the available 
quantity of material, and his individual fancy. 
Some of the pots made during the early period 
appear to be copies of stone vessels. Under 
the Old Kingdom many funerary vessels wei% 
made of polished red ware, and this reappears 
in the Ptolemaic and Roman Periods. The potter 
often copied the shapes of vessels from Western 
Asia and elsewhere. The black ware bowls and 
vessels ornamented with linear designs inlaid 
with lime, which are often seen in collections, 
belong to the Hyksos Period, and the false- 
necked vases, commonl}’' known as “ Biigel- 
kannen,” were imported into Egypt from Greece. 
A considerable amount of Nubian pottery found 
its way into Egypt under the Middle Kingdom, 
and the finest examples of what may be called 
" egg-shell ” pottery were made on the Island 
of Meroe in the Sudan. The Egyptian potter 
usually confined himself to making the vessels 
that were most needed in every-day life — bowls, 
saucers, flasks for oil and unguents, large wine- 
jars, oil-jars, water-jars (like the modem ztr), 
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and huge amphorae and vessels in which to store 
grain. Unlike the Greek, he rarely attempted to 
invent new forms and shapes, but from first to 
last was content to follow native custom. He 
made vessels to be useful, not ornamental, 
and most variations in their shape or decoration 
were due to foreign influence. A good idea of 
the general character of Egyptian pottery may 
be obtained by examining the fine collection 
exhibited in the Sixth Egyptian Room of the 
British Museum ; here will be found specimens 
of all periods, from about 3,500 b.c. to the 
Meroitic Period. 

The Brickmaker. The manufacture of bricks 
gave employment to a great number of slaves 
and others, for almo.st every building in Egypt, 
with the exception of the temple, which was 
of stone, was made of unbaked bricks. The 
muddy soil of Egj'pt was particularly suitable 
for brickmaking, for it was free from stones 
and could be easily mixed with water and 
kneaded with the hands into a paste of the 
necessary consistency. A mass of paste was 
thrust into a wooden mould of the size of the 
brick required and the top of it smoothed with 
a flat stick, and when the briek was dry enough 
to take out of the mould it was laid in a row with 
others on the ground to dry in the sun ; in a day 
or two it was ready for use. Bricks varied in 
size from 10 to 15 inches in length, from 4I to 
7I inches in width, and fjom 5 to 6 inches in 
thickness ; some of the bricks made under the 
New Kingdom have greater dimensions. Many 
bricks have, like those of Babylonia, a king's 
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names stamped upon them, and some have 
thought that such were made by the king’s brick- 
makers for sale to the public. Burnt or kiln- 
baked bricks are not common in Egypt, 
owing to the scaicity of wood or other material 
for burning. 

The Weaver. The products of the looms of 
Eg5^t have been famous throughout the world 
%om the earliest times, and linen, cotton and 
woollen fabrics must have formed very impor- 
tant items in her export trade. The stalks of flax 
were soaked in water until the rind became loose, 
when they were taken out and dried and beaten 
with mallets on stone slabs. The outer covering 
of the stalk was made into lamp wicks, and 
the inner fibres were combed out with iron hooks 
and made into yarn, which before being woven 
into cloth was wetted and beaten with a stone. 
The greatest care was taken to clean the flax- 
fibres by heckling them with a large wooden 
comb (see B.M. Nos. 18182, 26740). The yarn 
was spun by hand, and botli women and men 
were adepts in the use of the spindle, which 
was usually made of wood and had a head made 
of some heavier material. Two sorts of looms 
were known, the upright and the horizontal. 
Linen cloth was calendered by means of wooden 
rods rubbed over it. and to smooth garments 
after washing they were rubbed and pressed 
with a wooden tool which closely resembles 
a plasterer’s wall smoother. Then, as now, 
linen apparel was worn by those who could 
afford it or preferred it to wool and cotton, 
but the swathings of mummies were always 
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made of linen. Under the New Kingdom the 
city of Apu, the modem Aldimim, in Upper 
Egypt, was famous for its textiles, and the 
Coptic linen weavers to-day perpetuate its 
ancient reputation. The linen of Pelusium 
was also famous, and Signor Lumbroso believes 
that the French word blouse is derived from the 
name of that city. Cotton was grown in Upper 
Egypt, and cotton garments were worn by all 
classes of people, but it seems that large quantities 
of cotton were imported into Egypt from the 
districts near the River Khabur in exchange 
for linen fabrics. The weaving of garments made 
of wool obtained among the peasant classes, 
but the pieces of woollen cloth that have been 
found in the tombs piove that officials and even 
priests sometimes wore .such. 

The Carpenter and Joiner. The handicraft 
of working in wood was a very general one and, 
though little wood was grown in Egypt, the 
carpenter readily found employment. Though 
there were no wooden floors and no wooden 
window-fiames and sashes in the houses, and 
the furniture was scanty in most of them, the 
Egyptians found the carpenter a necessity in 
almost all their trades. The woods principally 
used by him were the sycamore-fig, from which 
he made coffins, doors, large tables, funerary 
coffers, etc. ; the acacia or tamarisk, which, 
on account of its close grain and hardness, 
he used for masts of boats, weapons, articles 
of furniture, etc. ; ebony, imported in logs from 
the Sudan, and used for makmg or inlaying orna- 
mental boxes for the toilet, jewel-cabinets, etc. ; 
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and cedar, imported from the Lebanon in large 
quantities, and * used for making the great 
barges of the gods. Tough woods obtained 
from the trees in the deserts, and various kinds 
of deal, thought to have been Imported from 
Southern Europe, were also used. The art of 
veneering was known, and inlaying with ivory 
or glazed porcelain was commonly practised, also 
a species of dovetailing by means of wooden 
pegs driven through the mitred parts of the 
sides and ends of boxes. The method of closing 
coffins and sarcophagi by inserting tongues of 
wood into slots in the cover and the coffin and 
driving pegs through them was found to be 
very effective The pre-dynastic carpenter used 
a saw and a chopper made of flint ; the former 
was a long flat slice of flint with a beautifully 
serrated edge, and the latter had a handle, 
something like Later both these tools 

were made of copper or bronze. Other large 
tools were the axe, tj— , and an adze, , 
to the fore part of which was attached by 
leather thongs a sort of flat chisel made of 
copper ; the former was used for splitting wood, 
and the latter for smoothing it, thus in a way 
serving as a plane. Holes for pegs were made 
with a borer, and slotting work was done with 
a mallet and chisel. This mallet was different 
in shape from tha^ used by the stone-mason. 
The plane was unknown, and was practically 
imnecessary, for wooden surfaces were smoothed 
by rubbing with stones. The drill was used 
in working hard woods, and was worked with a 
cord. 
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The Metal-worker. The principal metals 
known to the Egyptians were* gold, nub, 
silver, r^o, nuh ketch, ie. “white gold,” 

electron, r^. tchdm, a mixture of gold and 
silver, or perhaps the pale gold from the Sud^, 
copper, ^ , hemt, iron, | () ^ baa, lead^ 

o o o f , 

o, tchhet, and tin, (| ^,^r^,tran. Gold 

was brought from the Sudan and from parts of 
the East Coast of Africa, and from the Eastern 
Desert. Like honey and wax, it was supposed 
to possess some special but undefined property, 
and the blood of the Sun-god was thought to 
be made of gold. Several qualities of gold were 
distinguished, the finest and purest being called 

katam, V ] ^ ^ ° was worked into orna- 
ments in the earliest times, and under the 
Middle and New Kingdoms very large quantities 
were used. The mummies of some of the 
kings were placed in thiek gold sheaths, and 
the funerary vessels — ^boAis, cups, saucers — 
of kings like Thothmes III were made of solid 
gold. As specimens of massive gold work, 
the jewellery from Dahshur and the vessels 
found in the coffin of Queen Aah-hetep may be 
mentioned. Alluvial gold came chiefly from the 
Sudan, gold in the form of rings came from 
Somaliland and perhaps also from Arabia and 
Asia. Silver was known to the Neolithic 
Egyptians, and a few of their ornaments made 
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of it have been found. Copper was brought in 
Neolithic times from the ancient mines in the 
WSdi Magh&rah and from Sarabit al-KhSld!m 
in the Peninsula of Sinai, and in d3mastic 
times from C5rprus and Western Asia. It is 
possible that the copper deposits near Lake 
Tanganyika were worked by the Sudani tribes. 
Iron was known to the people of the Sudan 
at a very early period, and in the Neolithic 
Period it was imported into Egypt in small 
quantities. Objects made of it have been found 
in graves of all periods of dynastic history, but 
the use of iron never became general. Its 
red-coloured rust caused the Egyptians to 

associate it with Set, [1 ^ , the god of E'vjl, 

whose bones were said to be made of iron. The 
use of tin as an alloj'^ for copper was well knowm 
to the dynastic Egyptians, for analyses have 
shown that it exists m bronze vessels of every 
kind, woikmen’s tools and implements, statues, 
etc. The large bronze statues o+ Pepi I and his 
brother, now in the Cairo Muse 'm, prove that 
the coppersmiths of the Old Kir ' iom were very 
capable handicraftsmen. Lead was known to 
the Neolithic Egyptians, but was little used in 
the Dynastic Period, except in connection with 
magical rites ; in late times lead was used for 
seals. 

The Quarryman and Stone-mason. The 
tombs and funerary monuments and statues, 
and the Pyramids of Gizah, Sakkarah and 
Medum prove that the quarrymen and stone- 
masons were great masters of their crafts, and 
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suggest that they formed a very numerous and 
important section of the artisan classes. The 
principal quarries were those of Tura, opposite 
Memphis, Kes, in Middle Egypt, Wadi Hamml- 
mat, those near Abydos and at Jabal Silsilah, 
Syene, and there were quarries in many parts of 
Nubia. The stones mostly quarried were fine 
white limestone, alabaster, sandstone, both 
yellowish limestone and crystalline Hmestone, red, 
grey and black granite, basalt, diorite, and 
porphyry. For inlaid work lapis-lazuli, 
malachite, carnelian, sard, red, yellow and 
black jasper, were commonly used. The stone 
blocks were detached from their bed by driving 
wedges into a series of small rectangular slots 
cut in a row in the rock to the depth of three or 
four inches. The modern quarrymen used to 
make their wedges of the wood of the palm- 
tree and moisten them with water, and in 
swelling the wedges burst away the block 
required. That this was the method followed 
by the ancient Egyptians is proved by the 
undetached granite obelisk now l5dng in the 
quarry at Aswan . The blocks thus quarried were 
roughly dressed and shaped with flint and copper 
scrapers and chisels and stood ready for removal. 
When it was required to take them down to the 
river for transport to the site where they were to 
be used, they were hauled on sledges by men 
with ropes, and then sledge and block were 
dragged up or down incHiied planes to the 
river. Cranes and derricks and even “ sheer " 
legs were unknown to the Eg3q)tians, and it is 
doubtful if they were acquainted with the lever. 
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The only mechanical means they had for lifting 
stones into theii; positions in a building was a 
sort of cradle, two models of which (from the 
tomb of Queen Hatshepsut) are in the British 
Museum (Nos. 26276, 54991). The final dressing 
of the blocks when in position was done by a 
broad copper chisel, which was tied on the end 
of a wooden handle held horizontally. The stone- 
mason’s mallet somewhat resembled those now 
in use among Western nations. 

The handicrafts of the artisans briefly enume- 
rated above may be described as the " key 
industries ” of Ancient Egypt ; other impor- 
tant trades and professions were those of the 
boat-builder, the wagon-maker and wheelwright, 
the furniture-maker, the worker in ivory and 
precious woods, the jeweller, the lapidary, the 
sculptor, the carver of bas-reliefs, the tanner 
and worker in leather, the sandal-maker, the 
cof&n-maker, the painter and decorator, the 
builder, the armourer, the papyrus-maker, the 
basket-maker, the turner, the butcher, baker, 
confectioner, and brewer. 


THE EGYPTIANS AT PLAY 

The average Egyptian was by nature a cheerful, 
joyous person, fond of amusement and pleasure, 
and his greatest aesire was to “ make a good 

day,” <2>-® i.e. to eat, drink, and be merry. 

The pleasures and amusements of the peasant 
and field-labourer and slave must have been 
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very few and inexpensive. Then, as now, they 
loved to assemble in the “ house; of beer,” which 
was the equivalent of the modern cafe or wine- 
shop, and gossip with their friends, and many 
statements in the papyri containing moral 
aphorisms suggest that the Egyptians were given 
to drunkenness. Whether they were addicted 
to the use of narcotics like opium or hashish 
is uncertain, but it is probable that their sweet 
beer contained an infusion of some plant with 
soporific qualities. Acrobats, conjurers and 
gymnasts, and dancing women, were popular 
visitors in every town and village, and each 
community maintained its local troupe of per- 
formers. These were employed at weddings and 
on festal occasions, and they even accompanied 
funeral processions to the doors of the tombs, 
where they gave exhibitions of their skill to 
amuse the general body of the friends and 
mourners of the deceased, whilst the solemn 
funerary rites and ceremonies connected with 
the deposit of the body in the tomb were being 
performed. The buffoon was as popular in 
Ancient as in Modern Egypt, and no local 
entertainment was complete without the services 
of the youth who played a single or double reed> 
pipe and sang songs (probably of an amorous 
character), and the story-teller (the Mushm 
rawlyah). Whether the early Egyptians prac- 
tised dancing as much as the Sudani tribes is 
not known, but we may be .'>ure that when the 
Nubian peoples came into Egypt as soldiers and 
watchmen they brought their own tribal dances 
with them, and that in dancing their steps were 
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regiilated by the beat of some kind of dnim 
like the modem ,darabuka and by the clapping 
of hands. Children, as we have seen, played 
with balls, and toys and dolls of various 
kinds, and youths amused themselves with bows 
and arrows, wrestling, etc. The Egyptians of all 
classes played many games of chance and of skill, 
but nothing is known of the systems on which 
they were played. The oldest and the favourite 
of these was draughts (not chess, as was once 
thought), and the hieroglyph di^, which repre- 
sents a draught-board with its pieces arranged 
on it, and which is found in inscriptions of 
the earliest period, shows that this game is 
as old, at least, as dynastic civilization. The 
draught-boards preserved in our museums differ 
considerably in the arrangement and number of 
the squares on them, and this fact suggests that 
the rules and the me'^hod of playing the game 
varied at different periods. The pieces used by 
the players weie at first pebbles or bits of stone, 

but later they took the form , and later still 

the tops of the pieces were made in the form 
of animals’ heads {see the set of draughtsmen 
in the British Museum, No. 24668, some with 
the head of Bes and others with the head of 
Anubis). The draught-board was as much a 
necessity for the dead as for the living, and the 
tombs have yielded many fine draught-boards 
and sets of pieces, made of ebony inlaid with 
ivory, the squares being formed sometimes by 
pieces of beautiful light-blue Egyptian porcelain. 
In the Vignette to Chap, xvii of the Book of the 
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Dead we see the deceased seated in a bower 
in festal attire and “ playing at draughts," 

SJ— 

Another populai game was that in which the 
two players sat facing each other and tried to guess 
the number of fingers which each in turn thrust 
out. It was, and still is, common in the East, 
and may have been the ancestor of the Roman 
game called “ micare digitis" and the Italian 
game of mora or morra. In very early timt's 
the serpent-game was popular. The board, or 
stone slab, had on it a representation of a huge 
coiled serpent, and the pieces were in the forms of 
lions, dogs, and little balls ; how the game was 
played is not known. From first to last the 
Egyptians loved music » if we may be allowed 
to use this word to describe their vocal and 
instrumental efforts. Whether they had written 
notation cannot be said —probably not —and 
none has so far been found. Certainly modem 
Central African tiib >, who aie capable, practical 
musicians, have none. The Egyptian was a 
singer by nature. The child sang his lessons, the 
peasant sang as he worked on the farm, the 
boatman sang, the fi.'iherman sang, the king and 
his nobles maintained singing men and singing 
women, manj'^ of whom were blind, and the 
temples had their great choirs to sing litanies 
and hymns to the gods. Wheiever possible 
singers were accompanied oy musical instru- 
ments. Rhyme was unknown, but rhythm 
was carefully studied and time was rigidly 
marked, either by the clapping of hands 

I 
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or the beat of a drum of some kind. The 
earliest songs consisted of short statements in 
two or three words, often repeated, and often 
followed by a jingle of meaningless words ; 
compare the modern boatmen’s “ ya bab 



The large Egyptian Harp. 


an-nab.” From these attempts at poetical 
composition folk> songs arose ; it is probable 
that the tunes to which they were sung became 
traditional. The principal musical instruments 
known to the Egyptians were the reed-pipe, 

J sebat, the harp, J ^ ^ » bent, the 
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small portable harp, introduced probably from 
Syria under the New Kingdom* the Nefer, 

the drum or tambourine, 5 tcben, 

I Q , ser, and ^O) and clappers or castanets, 

(| or ^ nathahhi, and 

cymbals. The last-named came into use under 
the New Kingdom. All these instruments were 
used for secular rejoicings, but there was one 
instrument the use of which seems to have been 
reserved for religious sei vices in the temples, 

viz., the sistrum, S , or » , called seshesh, 

This consisted of a broad ban<l of co]>per, 
bent almost double, and fixed in a rounded 
handle of wood or copper, flattened at one end 
and decorated with heads of Hathor. Throiigh 
holes drilled in both sides of the copper band 

bent wires, , wei e inserted, and when the 

in.strumcnt was shaken rajiidly the wires rattled 
and jiroduced .sharp, ringing noises, which were 
supposed to drive away cle^*lls, I'he very shape 
of the wires that rattled had a magical signifi- 
cance. 

Dancing appears to have been primaiily a 
religious exercise, by means of which the dancer 
gave expression to his feelings of gratitude 
towards the gods ami his worsiiip of them. 
Already, under tlu* 1st Dynasty, on great 
occasions the king danced before his god. and 
the man who knew how to dance the “ dance of 
the god ” was an honoured and protected person. 
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During the processions made by the gods in 
their boats or shrines, and duMng royal pro- 
gresses, it was the duty of everyone to dance. 
The dance at a funeral was different from the 
ordinary dance, and it probably dates from pre- 
dynastic times. Whether special dances like the 
puberty dance, the initiation dance, the marriage 
dance and the war dance of the Sudani tribes 
were known to the Egyptians is uncertain. The 
monuments show that dancing men and women 
wore little more than loin-cloths, and it seems as 
if their movements consisted of series of short, 
sharp jerkings of tlie legs and arm<?, and leaping 
into the air. Under the New Kingdom the 
character of dancing changed greatly, and the 
ornaments of the women and the dressing of 
their hair, and the general abandon of their 
movements, show that the dancing women of the 
period were the equivalents of the professional 
dancing women of Kana in Upper Egypt and 
Cairo to-day. Thev wore long diaphanous 
garments which reached to the ankles, and 
beat tambourines and rattled castanets. 

The nobles amused themselvf's by giving 
banquets and entertainments to each other, 
and the paintings in the tombs give us a very 
good idea as to the way in which they were 
conducted. The guests, arrayed in festal 
garments, with plenty of scented grease on their 
heads and (if women) flowc’ in their hair, sat 
on ebony and ivory stools or chairs, and ate 
course after course of meats, vegetables, and 
sweetmeats, and drank large quantities of beer 
sweetened with honey and wine. The host, if a 
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wealthy man, gave necklaces and other orna- 
ments, and flowers, in wreaths or garlands, to 
the ladies, and the servants brought round cups 
of wine at frequent interval:. The stands in 
the hall were loaded with fruits and flowers, 
the perfume of w'hich filled tlie air, and mean- 
while the band, i.e. players on reed-pipes and 
flutes and hand-haips, discoursed sweet music 
and accompanied singers, both male and female. 



\ funtja^\ l)argf wilh women U rtnig thtii heads in token ('t thdi giief, and singing 
(ingca for ihc dcid liit is siijqiostd to l»t <FO‘-‘iMg from the fa<st t » fhc west 
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Among the selection of songs sung on such 
occasions was a dirge, the object of which was to 
remind the host and his guests that, however 
much they were enjoying themselves at that 
moment, the da3' would assuredly come when 
they must die ; in some cases, to drive this 
lesson home into the minds of the company, 
the host had a mummy on a sledge drawn through 
the dining-hall. And whilst mirth and laughter 
filled the hall and the wine-cup was circulating. 
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through the openings in the walls, which served 
as windows, came the words ofithe dirge, which 
were addressed by a famous performer on the 
harp to Antuf, a king of the XI th Dynasty : — 

" O beneficent Prince, it is a decree. 

And what hath been ordained by this 
decree is good : 

That the bodies of men shall pass away and 
disappear. 

And that others shall abide [in succession 
to theml. 

I have heard the woids of Imhetep^ and 
Hertataf,® 

Which, because they wrote them, are 
treasured beyond everything. 

Consider what liaih ha])pcned to their 
tombs : 

Their walls have been thrown down. 

Their places can no longer be seen ; 

Tt is just as if they had neyer existed. 
[And consid' •' dso| none cometh from 
where tliey are 
To desciibe to us their state. 

Or to tell us of theii surroundings. 

Or to comfort our hearts. 

Or to guide us to the place whither they 
have gone. 

Anoint thy head with scented unguents. 
Array thyself in apparel made of byssus. 
Steep thy body in pn . ious perfumes, 

* A great scribe, physician and architect who flourished 
under Tcheser, a king of the Tllrd Dynasty. 

• Son of Khufu, builder of the Great Pyramid at Gizah. 
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Which are indeed the emanations of the 
gods. 

Occupy thyself with thy pleasure day by 
day [and] 

Cease not to search out enjoyment for 
thyself. 

Man is not permitted to carry his goods 
away with him. 

Never hath existed the man who, once 
departed. 

Was able to return to earth again. 

Follow thine heart’s desire. 

Search out happiness for thyself. 

Order thy affairs on earth so that they may 

Minister to the desire of thy hcarl. 

For at length the day of lamentation sh5ll 
come, 

When the Still-heart {i.c. the dead) shall 
not hear the lamentations, 

And the cries of grief sliall never make to 
beat 

Again the heart of him that is in the grave. 

[Therefore] comfort thy heart, forget these 
things. 

The best thing for thee to do for thyself 
is to 

Seek to attain thy heart’s desire as long as 
thou livcbt.” 

The wall-paintings in the tombs show that 
Eg 5 ^tian noblemen and high officials sometimes 
amused themselves with hunting and fishing, 
but it must be admitted that evidence is wanting 
that they did so because they were keen lovers 
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of those sports. Some of the kings of Egypt 
seem to have been spoitsmen*in the true sense 
of the word, for Thothmes III, when in Northern 
Syria, “ hunted 120 elephants " and very nearly 
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lost his life on one occat>'on, and in one week, 
during the second yeai of his reign, Amenhetep III 
slew with his own hand 96 wild cattle out of a 
herd of igo, and during the first ten years of his 
reign shot 102 fierce lions. And Thothmes IV 
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was out in the desert near Memphis shooting 
lions and gazelle *on the day when the god of 
the Sphinx appeared to him during his after- 
dinner sleep. Many pictures show us noblemen 
fishing and fowling in the swamps and marshes 
of Egypt, but there are none that suggest that 
any of them went to the deserts and forest 
fastnesses in the Sudan where the lion, the 
leopard, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus and other big game live. 

The early Egyptians hunted the lion, 

ma-hesa, but he was usually 

caught by enticing him to a place where some 
living animal was tethered : whilst the lion w^s 
occupied with his prey the hunters and their 
dogs attacked him. The Egyptians admired 
the lion greatly and found a way to tame him, 
and in the Westcai Pap5uus we read of a 
magician who could make a lion follow him 
like a dog. Like the late Sultan of Maskat, 
Rameses II had a pet lion that drove with him 
in his war-chariot and attacked the foe. Other 
wild animals hunted were the hyena, the 

panther, and the leopard, ^ J (](| and 

the skin of the last-named formed an important 
article of priestly attire. The leopard seems to 
have been regarded a*? a typhonic animal, but 
whether the Egyptians thought that the living 
and the dead sometimes assumed the form of a 
leopard, as many Sudani tribes do at the present 

time, is not certain. The rhinoceros, the 
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elephant or f the giraffe, 

P <=> , set, were well known to the Egyptians, 

and the elephant was hunted and killed for the 
sake of his tusks at a very early period. The 
Vignette of Chap, xxviii of the Book of 
the Dead in the Papyrus of Nefer-ubenef 
suggests that the existence of large anthropoid 
apes in the Sudan was known to the Eg5^tians. 

The hippopotamus, 

common in Egypt as well as in the Sudan, and 
it was frequently speared with harpoons, and 
probably was eaten. This beast was tolerated 
in early days because it was supposed to be of a 
benevolent disj:)osition, but in the late period 
it was legarded as the incarnation of aU evil. 
In the days of Abba Benus a hippopotamus used 
to come and trample down and eat the crops 
of a certain monastery, but when the Abba in 
a gentle voice adiuied it to depart in the Name 
of Christ, the animal went away and was no 
more seen (Palladius, Paraihe of the Fathers^ 
i- 337)- It is said tha; the last hippopotamus 
in Eg5q)t was killed at Girga, in Middle Eg5q)t, 
in the latter half of the XVIIth century. 

Strangely enough the crocodile, P ^ f 

emsuh, probably one possessing certain marks, 
was protected and wori dipped as a god, and his 
dead body was embalmed and preserved carefully. 
Some of the modern Sudani tribes revered this 
creature, and a sacred crocodile was living in a 
tank at Khartum as late as 1838. The or^ary 
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crocodile was ruth^^essly killed whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, but certain parts of his body 
were dried and powdered and used in medicine, 
and even to-day crocodile dust is eaten as an 

aphrodisiac. The Tepi crocodile, 

seems to have been a peculiaily destructive 
creature. 

The farmer suffered greatly from the attacks of 
wolves, foxes, jackals and wild dogs, and 
these were caught and killed ; many noxious 
reptiles, e g. the scorpion and venomous 
snakes, though regarded as incarnations of gods 
and goddesses, were killed whenever possible. 
The two reptiles most dreaded were the cerastes, 
or homed viper, and the cobra, or hooded 

asp, I uaichii. Like many other ancient 

nations the Egyptians believed that a number 
of composite or fabulous animals lived in the 

deserts; among these weie — the Setcha, 1|, 
which has the head and neck of a seipent and the 
body of a leopard ; the Sefer, 1 , which has an 

eagle’s head and a lion’s bod}^ from the back of 
which grow a pair of wings ; the Sag, — ffi , 

which has the head of a hawk, and a body of 
which the fore-part is that of a lion, and the 
hind part that of a horse with a tail terminating 

in a lotus flower, and with eight teats; a 
leopard with a human head and a pair of wings 
growing out of the back ; the Sha, which 
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has long square ears, direcljpd backwards like 

the animal of Set, ; the Gryphon, and 

the man-headed lion or Sphinx, The 

monster Ammit, or Eater of the Dead, was part 
crocodile, part lion, and part hippopotamus.^ 

* Two years ago, when the contents of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen were being discussed, it was asserted by some 
writers that the couches had been sent to Eg^'pt as gifts 
by Mesopotamian kings, and that the method followed in 
their construction was of Mesopotamian origin. To this 
statement I objected in a little book on Tutankhamen, 
and I showed that the couches were of Egyptian origin 
and that the beast represented bv them was Ammit. In 
his book, A Century of Excavation in the Land, of the 
Pharaohs, the writer riders to this matter and quotes 
Sir Flinders Petrie to show that my view was incorrect, 
but unfortunately this eminent authority, who is no 
Assyriologist, has made a serious mistake. The Tall 
dl-'Amarnah letter which he quotes to support liis erroneous 
view was not written lo Amenhclep III by Kadashman- 
Enlil, as Sir Flinders states, but by Amenhetep III to 
Kadashman-Enlil. Amenhetep 111 sa\’s, (i8) ‘‘ I have 
sent you a present rq) for the new' house bv the hand of 
Shutti, (20) one bed made of uslm-wood. (ebony?) inlaid 
with ivoiy and gold, (31) three beds of ushu-wood inlaid 
with gold, (22) one litter o. ushu-wood inlaid with gold, 
(23) one large throne of ush <-wood inlaid with gold, (24) 
five thrones of «6/i«-wood inlaid with gold. (25I four thrones 
of «sA«-wood inlaid with gold — ^26) weight of gold of all 
these, 7 minas q shekels, (27) of silver, i mina shekels,” 
etc. (See Knudtzon, Dtc El-Avtarna Tafdn, vol. i, 
p. 76, Leipzig, 1915.) Kadashman-Enlil wanted gold, 
and would never send tc ^"g5q)t what he needed so 
much. The writer of the Utter from which the above 
is an extract was Amenhetep III and not Kadashman- 
Enlil. Now' Amenhetep IV on one ooccasion sent gifts 
to Burnaburiash, and among the list of them which he 
gives in his letter to him (Knudtzon, p. no), he mentions 
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Among the fabu|bus creatures of the desert 
may perhaps be mentioned the animal which was 

the symbol of the god Set, or >5^, and is 

represented often on the monuments with a 
head like that of the camel, a beast which is 
never found on any monument and was not 
known to the Egyptians until the Greek period. 
The form of the original of the Set animal 
seems to have been known to the scribes by 
tradition, and according to some authorities the 
beast they intended to draw was the okapi or 
zebra. 

The Egyptian hunters were armed with bows 
and arrows, nets, axes and spears, or harpoons. 
The larger animals were probably caught ih 
pits, or driven into spaces which were enclosed 
by palisades made of branches of trees or reeds. 
Gazelle, and animals of the antelope class, were 

(col. ii, linos 19 and 20), " one bed, inlaid with gold, the 
feet of which are prototting spirits, one bed, inlaid with 
gold, [andj one head-rest inlaid with gold.” Tliis letter was 
written by Amenhetep IV to Burnaburiash, and the use 
of the word lamasse, “ protecting spirits," shows that the 
legs of the bed weie made in the form of those of animals. 
Thus two kings of Egypt gave beds or couches to kings in 
Babylonia, and the theorythat the couchesinTutankhamen's 
tomb were made in Mesopotamia is wholly without founda- 
tion. And as Prof. Petrie has obviously made a mistake 
as to the writer of the letter on which he relics for proof 
of his theory, further discussion is unnecessary. But whilst 
expert Assyriologists are able to settle such points for 
themselves by consulting the cuneiform texts, the general 
reader cannot do so, and in this case it is necessary to state 
the facts in detail to prevent further promulgation of 
errors. 
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often caught in nets, or with th| lasso, 
sephu, or were brought down With the boome- 
rang, -d'l qcmau. Birds of all kinds, with 

the exception of the ostrich, nau, 

or were caught in nets, and fish were 

speared, or trapped, or caught in nets. During 
the Inundation and immediately afterwards the 
fishermen caught great numbers of all kinds of 
fish, from the la^ge so-called "Nile salmon,” 
w'hich came down from the Sudan, to the very 
small fish which w'ere found in the basins and 
which resemble whitebait. Tiiose that they 
could not consume at tiie time of their catches 
they picservcd lor future use fas they did also 
the meat of the animals they killed and could 
not eat at the time of killing) by storing them 
in earthen pots, with salt in abundance. The 
natives of Upper Egypt do the same now and, 
having filled larg«* earthtm pots with alternate 
layers of salt ano lish, they seal their mouths 
with lumps of Nile mud. Before the lailway 
across the Abu Hamad .iesert was made, every 
caravan carried se\’eral of these jar* of salted 
fish, partly for the use of the camel-men on 
their journey, and partly as gifts to their friends 
at Berber and Shindi. 



CHAPTER V 

EGYPTIAN TEMPirs, GODS AND PRIESTS 

T he earliest God-house » or dwelling* of 
the god, in Egypt, was made of reeds 
or small blanches of some tree laced 
together and held in position by wooden stakes 
driven into the ground ; it was circular in 
form and re«;cmbled the huts found in many 
parts of th(' Eastern Sudan at the present time 
and many of the churches in Abyssinia. At a 
later period, the opening in the hut which served 
for a door was elaboiated, and a rectangular 
portal was added to the reed or wicker-work 
structure. On the top of this the symbol of 
the god within was sometimes placed, and pre- 
sumably the offerings to him were laid before it 
The earliest name for this dwelling of the god 

was Er-per, ^ *"”1^ (in late times Erpi, 

^ "Door of the divine House,” 

"daac q( tk god’s ftouse." Next we 
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added a plinth and then steps. 'The general form 
of this door was perpetuated in the shrine, 

which was placed in every large temple, and 
was always regarded as the special dwelling- 
place of the god of the temple. The roof of 
the " door of the house ” projected in front and 
was supported by two poles, and these in later 
times were represented by the decoiated pillars 
that support the roofs of the shrines of the great 
gods and of the state pavilions of kings, who 
were also gods In early dvnastic times the 
dwelling of the god was made of nnbaksd bricks, 
which in turn were sujieiseded by stone. Then 

the name, “ House ol the god,” , or Q ^ , 

was made to describe the .shrme, the building in 
which it stood, and its precincts. 

Of the temjiles of ilie eailiest dynasties 
nothing is known, lor no remains of them 
exist, and the famou*' temj^le of Osiris at 
Abydos has not be**n completely excavated. 
From the luins of the 
Sun - temples built at 
Sakkarah by the kings o 
the Vth Dyna‘'ty, which 
have been excavated in 
recent years, it is clear 
that the object of the cult 
was the Sun Stone, whic h 
had the form ol a poinb ci 
stone, and was set on a truncated pyramid. 

This stone was called Ben, J , or Ben Ben, 

^AAAAA 

, and the chamber in which it was placed 

K 
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was called thel “ House of the Ben Ben/’ 
J J . Before it were the vessels for 

era 

receiving the blood of the victims, that were 
sometimes human beings, and along the sides of 
the great courtyard were rows of chambers in 
which the sacred properties were kept. The 
walls of the passages were decorated with bas- 
reliefs. The funerary temple of Menthu-hetep 
(Xlth Dynasty) was built close to the pyramid- 
tomb of the king. It had courts to the north and 
south, a great fore-court, and a hypostyle hall. 
The temple of Amen, built at Kainak (Thebes), 
under the Xllth Dynasty, was a comparatively 
small building ; in the centre of it was a small 
chamber, or sanctuary, which probably contained 
a statue of the god It was repaired or rebuilt 
and greatly enlargi d by s< vcral of the kings 
of the XVIllth I)y lasty, who turned the temple 
of Aincn and its piecmcts into what may 

w’ell be st\led a “ T<*mple-town.” ° ©. 

From the buildings at Kainak we see that the 
worshipper approached the first Pylon, i.e. a 
gatew'ay vith a tow( r on each side of it, b)^ a 
wide dromos, or pathwav, on each side of which 
was a row of sphinxes. One statue (or more) of 
the king and an obelisk stood on each side of 
the gate of the pylon. The first pylon led into a 
large open court, with a colonnade on one side 
of it, and passing through a second pylon the 
worshippei entered the hypostyle hall, where 
the offerings were brought and collected by the 
temple-servants. To this hall the public had free 
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access. Beyond it was the sanctuary containing 
the shrine of the god, which Vas UvSually kept 
closed ; round about the shrine were several small 
chambers in which the dresses and decorations 
of the god were kept. During certain solemn 
festivals the doois of the shrine were unbolted 
and woi shippers were permitted to see the face 
of the statue, which they legarded as that of 
God Him.self. 

Attached +o the temple was the sacred 
lake, in the water of which cveiy visitor to 
the temple was obliged to wash, for personal 
cleanliness was dear alike to gods and rhen No 
man could hope to ‘•ee the god unle'-s he could 
.say, “ I ha,vc purified ray breast and body with 
clean water, I hive purified my hinder parts 
with the things that clcansis and my inward 
parts have been [dipped] in the Pool of Miati; 
no one member of mine lacks Maat I am pure, 
I am puie, I am pure, I am puie ” Both the 
temple of Hatshmsur at Der al- Bahai i and the 
tc‘mj)le of Ameiihete]) III m Southern Thebes 
possess special characteristics, but the e>sential 
parts are always the s. nc The rock-hewn 
temples at Kalabshah and Abu S’mbel in Nubia 
stand alone, and the little sandstone temples in 
that countri" may be regarded as rough models of 
the older temples, only made on a small scale. 
The priesthoods of gieat temples like those of 
Heliopolis, Memphis, Aby ’os and Thebes were 
very wealthy corporations and, to all intents 
and purposes, guided the destinies of Egypt. 
Eac h great god owned estates and lands, flocks 
and herds,** inne^'ards, vegetable gardens, boats 

K2 
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and ships, slaves, soldiers and sailors, and the 
value of the offerings made to Amen of Thebes 
and Osiris of Abydos was well-nigh incalculable. 

The Temple-town of Amen was the head- 
quarters of all the best artisans in Upper Egypt, 
and priests of this god directed the affairs both 
of the living and the dead. The high priest of 
Amen was the intermediary between the king 
and Amen, and he performed the ceremonies 
by which the king received daily the renewal 
of his life and the supply of the divine essence 
of the god, which enabled him to rule* Egypt. 
The estates of the god and all business connected 
with his ju'opertv were managed by a little 
arm}’’ ot inspectois and ovei seers, and, the 
tcmj)]e accounts weie can'fully kCj[)t by a number 
of scribc's, who compiled lists of the offerings 
and payments made into the treasury ol the god. 
The king was, of course, the chief contributor 
to the W(*alth of tlu' god, and it is clear from the 
hst of the offerings which Raineses Iff made to 
the great temples that exact lists of the royal 
gifts weio kept by the scribes. In his Annals 
Thothmes 111 sa^s that he gave to Amen 1,578 
slaves, male and female, fiom .Syria, four cows 
of a special breed, three cities in Syria and all 
the annual taxes taken from them, masses of 
gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, copper, bronze, lead, 
ochres, etc., for use in the temple buildings, 
1,000 geese for offerings, fields, gardens, corn- 
lands, bulls, poultry, incen.se, wine, fruit, bread, 
honey, beer, etc., and increased existing endow- 
ments, and established new festivals, and 
provided the necessary offerings. One very 
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remarkable gilt to Amen by Thothmes III was 
a garden in whicli he caused *1.0 be planted all 
the shrubs, plants and herbs that he brought 
from Syria to Thebes. A detailed list of the 
offerings that Raineses III made to the temples 
of Thebes, Abydos and Heliopolis is given in 
the Harris Papyrus No. i in the British Museum, 
and the following extracts from it will give an 
idea of his munificence in nspeet of the god 
Amen of Thebes : — 2,841,357 loaves of fine 
bread, 42,030 jar*^ of wine, 304,093 measures of 
incense, iro.ooo jars of oil, 310 jar^ of honey, 
3,100 measures of wax, 559,500 loads of fruit, 
15,500 bundles of hgs, 15,110 papyrus sandals, 
75,400 bricks of salt, 449,500 measiir(“i of the 
fruit of the diim palm, 3,029 head of cattle, 
126,250 gee.se, pigeons etc., 441,000 fishes, 
770,200 bundles of vegetables, 1,975,800 bunches 
of flowers, 18,252 teben of fine* gold and .silver, 
112,132 tebcti of copper, lead and tin (i), 18,214 
tchen of ]->recious stones. The employees of the 
Tt'mjde of Ameii. in the reign of Rameses III 
numbered 62,626, which .shows that th(' cult of 
this god was in nality social system. 

Egyptian Gods. The early inliabitaiits of 
the Nile Valley worshipped stones, trees, 
mountains, animals, birds, rc'piiles, fish and oLher 
objects, and the cults of some of thc.se persisted 
in dynastic times. The .-^touc i.xe-head with its 
handle, which became common symbol for 

‘'gnd,”'jor4 is probably a survival of stone- 

worship. The Sun Stone in the temples of 
the Vth Dynasty at Sakkarah was the chief 
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object of the cult of the priests of Heliopolis, 
and sacrifices were offered up to it ; the obelisk, 
which is a development of it, was also an object 
of worship, and Thothmes 111 offered to the four 
obelisks he set up at Thc*bes large quantifies of 
various kinds of incense, and over i.ooo loaves 
of various kinds of biead. The porsca tree and 
the tree which was the abode of the goddess 
Nut were always sacied trees in Egypt, and it has 
recently been shown that the tn'es now’ growing 
by the tombs of holy mrn in Egypt are believed 
to be the abodes the spirits of Muslim saints, 
and to be holy (W. S. Blackman, m Jnl. Eg, 
Arch , vol xi., p. 57 ). The tiee-tiunk, w’hicli 
became associated with the wmship of O^ris, 
is also a sur\ival of tree- worship . Bakhau, 
the Mountain of Sunrise, and Manu, the Mountain 
of Sunset, were at .ill times sacred objects. 
'ih(‘ (leatuit^ woi'hipjred by the Egyptians, 
either for their pow'cr or b(Tause they w’ere 
thought to be ])lac('s rrf gods and spirits, w'ere 
many, and among them wen* : Animal-gods. — 


The Hippopotamus-goddf ■'S T aur it , - ^ 

the Crocodile-god Sebek, Jj 
Frog-goddess Hcqit, | J the Hare-god 
Un, ^1?, the Bull-gods Apis, Mnevis, 

^7 Bakhis, fhe Ram- 

god Ba, the Lion-god Mahes, 
the Lynx-god Maftt, the Cat- 

goddess Bast, ^ ^ file Jackal-god Anpu 
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(Anubis), i] ^ the Wolf-god Upuat, 

the Ichneumon-god Khatru, 

Set-animal god (Okapi ?), The character 
of the Ass is doubtful, but he seems to have 
been a form of the Sun-god ; the shrew-mouse 
and the hedgehog were also sacred animals. 

The following birds were sacred : the benu, 

0 ^ J (phoenix), the vulture, 
nerau, hawks of varioua kinds, the ibis, 
hdhti, the swallow. 

mcnt, and geese of various kinds. 

The lollowing reptiles and insects were sacred : 

the turtle, the scorpion, |l 

Ilic beetle, ^ ^5;^ , khepreia {siarahaeiis 

^aiey), the serpent called Sata, 

ceidstc-5, a’ I cobra, (| adrt. The 

“ praying” mantis and the grasshopper are 
mentioned in mytholog' 'al texts. The Book of 
the Dead speaks of two fishes that p’-obably 

were sacied, the Ant, || , which 

announced the ’ise of the Nile, and the Abtu, 
; and Mehit, J ^ was a 

Fish-goddess. At first . * thc'^c w'ere drawn in 
their natural forms, but early in the Dynastic 
Period most of the animals, birds and reptiles 
were depicted with human bodies, the heads alone 
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indicating the original forms. Thus the Ram- 
god becomes.^, the Jackal-god becomes 

the Sct-animal god becomes the 
Hawk-god becomes the Beetle-god ^ 



Khnemu fashioning a xaan on his polter s wh tl 


becomes ^ , and so on. The vSun-god O has 
a disk on his liead, the Moon-god a crescent, 
^ , the Star-god a star, ^ , the Mountain-god 
a range of hills, , the Serpent-god a serpent, 
^ , and the Kile-god has a cluster of plants on 
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his head and carries two vases, out of which 
he empties the Nile of the South and the Nile 

of the North, 

The principal gods and goddesses of the 
Dynastic Period were : — 

Khnemu, , was one of the 

oMest gods in Egypt, and his cult seems to have 
been in existence in the Predynastie Period. 
His sacred animal was the flat-horned ram 

He was the great “builder,” of tho 

universe. He made the gods, and “ built up ” 
the cosmic egg from which ^plang the sun, and 
he fashioned the first man out of the material 
which he created upon a pottei’s wheel. In a 
relief of a later period we see him modelling a 
man on his wheel. Behind him is tlie ibis- 
headed god Thoth, who is marking on a notched 
palm branch the yeais that the man is destined 
to live. 

Khepera, the type of matter 

about to come into a sta 3 of activity. 

/vwv" ^ 

Nenu, or Nu, ^ ^ AA/'A'VA ^ , the primeval 

watery mass in which Khepera existed ; his 
associate was the goddess Nent, or 

Nut, SL personif'^Ttion of moisture. 

Tehuti, or Tchehuti, Thoth, 

represented the heart and mind of the Creator 
of the world. By expressing in words the will 
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of the Creator he made to come into being 
everything that* exists. He was the scribe of 
the gods, and invented writing and mathematics, 
and ordered times and seasons. His associate 



Thoth, the sciibe of the gods, with hib 
writing reed, palette, and other implements. 



l*lah of Memplii , wdh 
the of bUbibty 

and sei truly, the btdll of 

rule, 1^, and the whip. 
M thi back of hib neck is 


the Ditiiai amulet, 



was the goddess Maat, the personifi- 

cation of physical and moral Law. 

Tem, ^i.or Atmu, i) ^ | . who 

is always represented in the form of a man, was 
an ancient solar god, and was adopted by the 
priests of Heliopolis as the head of their “ Great 
Company of the Grt)ds." 
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Ptah, ° I ^ > the great god of Memphis, was 

a deified man. He was a master-handicraftsman, 
and was said to have assisted Khepera in the 
creation of the material world. He often appears 

in the form of a mummy, . He was the first 

member of the triad of Memphis — Ptah, Sekhmit, 
Nefer-Temu. 

Ptah-Seker, ^f|> a form of the Sun- 

god of Night ; a god of death 

Ptah-Seker- Asar, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ the 

triune god of the Egyptian Resurrection ; a 
triad ol the gods of death of the district of 
Memphis. 

Ptah-Taten, ^ " VWNW 3 . The creator 

^ I ^V^AAA 

of the matter of wliich the world was formed. 
Imhetep, ^ ^ , the Imouthes of the 

Greeks, a native of Me mphis who was deified. 
He was a great aichittct and a very wise and 
learned man . he and Hertataf, a son of King 
Kliufu, were held to be the most learned men 
in Egypt. 

Her, tlie Sky-go- 1 and Sun-god ; as the 
latter he appears with the solar disk on his head. 
In the Dynastic Period Horus is often 
called " the .«=on of Isis,” ^ 
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Herur, ^ “ Horus the Elder,” one 

of the oldest gods of Egypt ; he personified the 
face of the Sky, the sun being his right, and the 
moon his left eye. 

Her-p-khart, “ Horus the Child ” 

(Harpokrates). 

Her-aakhuti, 

the Harakhthes of the Greeks, the Sun-god in 
the two horizons. 

Her-em-aakhut, ^ the Harmakhis 

of the Greeks, a form of the Sun-god. 

Her-khenti-khati, ^ ffUl ^ Horus' in 
the womb, the unborn Horus or Sun-god. 
Her-sa-Ast, ^ jj Horus. son 

of Isis, a god wlio is often confu.sed with Herur, 
i.e. Horus the Elder, or Horus the Aged. 

Hether, [^], tlic Hathor of 

the Greeks, goddess of love, beauty and fertility ; 
a special kind of cow was sacred to her. 

Shu, J , an emanation of Temu or 

Khepera. He represented the space between 
the earth and the sky, and separated the Sky- 
goddess Nut from the embrace of the Earth- 
god Geb. He was the god of light, heat, air 
and dryness. He supported the horizon and the 

solar disk on his shoulders 
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Tefnut, ^ , sister and wife of Shu ; she 

represented rain, dew, the 3amp heat that 
produces generation, and moisture generally. 

Geb, son of Shu and Tefnut, was 


an early form of the Earth-god. 


Nut, 


^ (older foim Nent, 


000 


sister and wife of Gcb, was the great Sky- 
goddoss. 

Asar, or if' Osiris, the judge 

and god ol the di ad The principal seats of his 

cult were and Budiis 


Ast, jj T) ^ dstcr and wife of 

Osins and mollu'i ol lh»ius whom she biought 
foith in tin' lotus sWamps of the Delta 

Set, Seth, oi Setesh, the 

’ uj aj I era , J 


brother and mu' lei 'i of Osiris, and the great 
and porpctu.il Adversaiv of Heiur and all the 
solai gods , he was the personification of evil, 
and the god of calainitn s of every kind, and of 
the deseit wast*' and of destruction generally. He 
was incarnate in some Afiican animal, either 
the zebra or the okapi 


Nebthet, ^ Nephthys, the sister 

and wife of Set and motlu . of Anpu. 

Anpu, [| ^ ^ ^ Anubis, the divine 

ph}'sician, who embalmed the body of Osiris 
and was the guardian of all mummies. 
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Nekhebit, ^ ^ the Greek Eilcithyia, the 

oldest “ mother-goddess ” of Upper Egypt ; she 
was the great protectress of pregnant women ; 
her sacred biul was a vulture. 



Isi^ suckling her son Homs among the lotus plants Slu wtars the vultuip 
head dress with the Jorns and aisk of the m< on On thi nght is Vnun Ri 
who IS holding ‘ life,’ to her nostrils, and on th^ Irft Ihotli, the 

Twice great, the lo»-d of Kbemenu, the neat god who is presenting to bei the 
magical fluid of life 

Uatchit, I (j[] ^ one of the oldest “ mother 

goddesses ” of Lower Egypt ; the seat of her 
cult was Per-Uatchit (Buto) in the Delta, and 
her emblem was a cobra. 
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Net, ^ , the great “ mother-goddess ” 

of the city of Sais in the Delta. Though she 
existed in four forms or aspects she was called 
‘ ‘ One. ’ ' She was self-begotten and self-produced, 
and whilst a virgin gave birth to the Sun-god. 


Bast, P C) ** mother-goddess " of 

the city of Bubastis in the Eastern Delta, whose 
sacred animal was the cat. 


Taurit, 



Thoueris of the Greeks, was one of the oldest 
“mother-goddesses” of Egypt; her sacred 
animal was the hippopotamus. 


Heqit. I a , one of the oldest ” mother- 

goddesses ” of Egypt , she was the goddess of 
fertility and rebirth. The little green tree- 
frog was her symbol in Nubia and the Northern 
Sudan, and the oiumary frog in Egypt. 

Amen, (| ^ , the “ Hidden,*’ a local 

god of Thebes, whose cull is as old as d5mastic 
cmlization in Egypt ; he represented the 
“ hidden ” powers of generation and growth in 
the unborn child. His symbol seems to have 
been the umbilicus ; if this be '•o, his cult may 
be of Sudani origin. UnCf the Xllth Dynasty 
he became the chief god of Thebes, and after the 
expulsion of the Hyksos, which was believed to 
be due to his power and favour, the attributes of 
Ra, the Sun-god of Heliopolis, were merged with 
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his, and he was called Amen-R3 » 1] ^ ^ ’ 

the " of the godb," ] ^ j- 

o*f S' the Sun-god of Heliopolis, whose 
spirit was believed to dwell 
in the Ben Ben, J J , 

/WVwVk ^AAAAA 

i e. a stone that had the 
form of a square pointed 
stone set on a truncated 
])Vianiid. He usurped the 
attiibutes of the older solar 
gods of Egypt, and his 
I^nests not only made lym 
the head of the Company 
of the Gods, but forced 
theii nominees on to the 
tin one of Egypt, and made 
them adopt a name as the 
''ons of Ra He represented 
the noonday sun, i.e, the 
sun m his lull stiengtli 

Hapi» § r . . ^AAA/V^ , the Nile-god ; he has 

A L! \ i I 

the form of a man with the breast'- of a woman. 

Merit, ^^1 Cj 5 ’ goddess of the Inunda- 
tion- -an ancient goddess ; one of the names of 
Egypt was Ta-Mcra, “ Land of the Inundation.” 

An-her, ^ - an ancient god of This, 

whose attributes were usurped by Osiris. 



E « the Sun god £ Hehopohs 
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Menu, a god of 

generation and fertility ; he is usually repre- 
sented in the form of an ithyphallic man. 

AfurS, (j the body of the Sun-god of 

Night. 

one of the Four Sons of Horns 
who protected the viscera of the dead ; the 
other three were Hap, Qebhsenuf, 

ill’^ I • “>1 Tuamutef,*^^^ 

The fiist had the head of a man, the second 
that of an ape, the third that of a hawk, and 
the fourth that of a jackal. 

Amf-ut, a dog-headed god of the 

dead ; his symbol was a pied headless bull’s 
skin attached to a -od, ^ . 

Ani, I (jl) a form of the Moon-god ; his 
wife was Anit, | (|(j ^ ^ • 

Anqit, Satit, and Khnemu, 

formed the great tiiad of Elephan- 
tine and the First Catarac* , the two goddesses 
were probably of Sudani origin. 

Asten or Astes, Ij 
companion of Thoth. 
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the first-bom son of Osiris. 

Hap, J ^ ^ > I ^ the Apis Bull. 
Merur, m , the Mnevis Bull. 
Bekha, J the Bakhis Bull. 


=-=l- 1^-^’ 

represented Taste and Touch respectively ; 
they appear in the Judgment Hall of Osiris. 

lusaasit, an ancient god- 

dess of Heliopolis. 

Khensu, ^ ^ ^ ^ Moon-god. He and 

Amen-Ka and Mut, ^ formed the great 
triad of Thebes ; another important form of him 
was Khensu-nefer-hetep, ^ J J 
Menhit, ^ J. a lioness-goddess. 

/nawva a Vj ill 

, the War-god of Hermon- 

this and Thebes. 

Meh'Urit, | ^ a Sky-goddess who 
took the form of a cow. 


Mer-segerit, p ^ ^ ^ ^ Theban goddess 

who is represented in the form of a woman- 
headed serpent ; the name means “ lover of 
silence.” 
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Meskhenit* a» goddess of the 

birth-chamber. 

^ o !■ the Mother-goddess of Thebes, 
wife of Amen-Ra. 



Khensu, the Moon god 


Bos tbpSndai god scaring plumes and a 
tail He wi the god of n irlh and jollit\, 
and as a g d d music pia\s a harp He 
also appi ars m the form of a jo\ lal soldier. 


Neb-er-tcher, ^ ^ , ‘ Lord to the 

[uttermo -.t] limit,” a title uf Osiris and other 
gods. 

Nefer-Temu, of Ptah 

and Sekhmit of Memphis. 

L2 
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Nchebka, ^ J J U Tnann , a benevolent 
Serpent-goddess. 

Pakhit, ^ ^ a local Cat-goddess. 

Rennit, J), goddess of birth and the 

/WWV\ \J ill 

harvest. 

Sept, j\^. i.e. Sothis, goddess of the Dog- 
star. 

Sekhmit , P ^ ^ ^ wife of Ptah of Memphis. 

Seker, ^ ^ , the god of Death of the 
Underworld of Memphis. 

Serqit, ^ Scorpion-goddess. 

Seshet, f goddess of writing and litera- 
ture, an associate of Thoth. 

Sfai.Mk'iy- god of Luck or Destiny. 

Tanen, 7^ 11 or Ta-Tenen, 

I XS T T jlJ 

J) , a cosmic gode 

I S vU 

Up-I 18 tu, V the Wolf-god, an 

associate of Anpu. 

Un-Nefer, the Hare-god, some- 

times identified with Osiris. 

Apep, *yainj), i.e. Apophis, was the per- 
petual arch-enemy of all the solar-gods ; he 
appeared in the form of a crocodile. 
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Asar-HSipi, | Serapis or Sarapis, 

was the name of the deified Apis Bull. He was 
identified by the Greeks with their god Hades, 
and both Egyptians and Greeks regarded him 
as the god of Death, and worshipped him as 
such.i 

The following were of Sudani origin • — 

The following were of Syrian and Hiltite 
origin • — 

Antat, (j o B\’ ^ goddess of conception 
and a daughter of Set. 

Anthreta (^), ^ ^ goddess men- 

tioned with Sutekh. 

Astharth, ^ ^ ^ ie Ashtoreth, 

“ Misti css of horses, and lady of the chariot,” 



Qetesh, \ mistress of the gods, the 

” eye of Ra ” 

Kent, lady of heaven. 

Xasit, 21'"]^. a gOQdess of battle. 

^ A list of dll thf* gods and divine beings mentioned m the 
Pyranad Texts will be found in my Gods of the Egyptians, 
vol 1, pp. 79 ff. 
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i.e. Baal, a god of battle. 

Reshpu, a god of war and of the 

lightning. 

Sutekh, ^ Hittite god of the same 

character as Set. 


The figures of the gods, made of gold, or silver 
covered with a thick casing of gold, or bronze 
inlaid with gold, were kept in small portable 


shrines, made in the shape of the large shrine, 

and provided with doors, which were closed and 
bolted and sometimes sealed When a god desired 
to make a progress through the city or cou»try, 
his shrine was brought out and placed in a boat. 



, or some other sacred receptacle, and the 


priests carried it out of the temple into the street. 
The shrine was followed by a large number of 
people of all sorts besides the temple staff, and 
hymns of praise were sung bv the priests and 
the choir of the temple, and probably many 
laymen joined in. These religious festival pro- 
cessions were highly appreciated by the populace, 
and when they were allowed to look upon the 
face of the god they rejoiced greatly, for healing 
of sicknesses and blessings were believed to 
follow in his train. The goddess Isis of Philae 
was carried through the country of Nubia once 
a year so that women might present their 
petitions for offspring to her in person. A special 
barge was kept for the use of the god when he 
wisfed to progress up or down the Nile, and the 
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*' boat of the god ” was a splendid construction. 
The barge of Amen of Thebes, called Userhat, 

^ P was made of cedar-Wood and was 130 

cubits (at least 200 feet) long, and was gilded all 
over ; the cabin of the god was made of fine gold 
inlaid with precious stones, and was decorated 
with heads of rams in gold, and its prow was 
in the form of a uraeus wearing the crown of 
Osiris. The barge of Ptah of Memphis, called 

Neb heh, 1 , was as long as that of Amen, 

and its cabin and steering-poles were made of 
gold ; everywhere its approach was greeted with 
cries of joy and the sound of music. Some 
figures of the gods had movable limbs, for Amen 
of Thebes chose Thothmes III as king by 
touching him with his hand ; Amen of the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon, by touching Alexander the 
Great with his hand, acknowledged him to be his 
son and the king of Egypt ; Amen of Napata 
selected from among the candidates for the 
throne of Nubia the man he wished to be king 
by touching him with hi^ hand, and Khensu, a 
god of Thebes, «‘howed that he approved of the 
journey of Nefer-hetep to Bekhten by nodding 
his head. On festal occasions the god was 
dressed ” by the priests, who placed crowns of 
gold on his head, an elaborate pectoral on his 
breast, cases made of go"d on his fingers and 
toes, and the symbols of his power in his hands. 

The king, by virtue of his divine origin, was in 
all periods of Egyptian history the high priest 
of the god, and the priesthood was hereditary 
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in many noble families. As a child and as a 
youth the son of a nobleman usually occupied 
himself with duties which were not, strictly 
speaking, of a priestly character, and did not 



The Khen heb and assistance performing magical ceremonies in order to effect the 

“ Opening of the Mouth*’ of the deceased liunefer The words of the * book*' are 
gi\en above in hieroglyphs On the stele behind Anubis cind the mumm} is a prayer to 
Osins for funerary offeiings 

become a priest until he reached early manhood. 
The ordinary servant of the temple was called 
"servant of the god," hem neter, and 

served under the direction of a mer. or 
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overseer ; the custody of the temple generally 
was in the hands of the “ overseer of the temple.” 
Other orders of priests were ” father of the god,” 



the asperger, or "pure one 



the ” scribe of the holy books,” 




and the ” Possessor of the book,” Kheri-heb, 


i.e. the priest who arranged the 

order of the services and recited or sang parts 
of them. He was usually a man of great 
learning and was believed to possess ’ magical 
powers. The Kheri heb who is mentioned in 
the Westcar Papyrus is said to have had the 
power of restoring to life a goose the head of 
which had been cut off, and of dividing the water 
in a lake into two parts and making the one part 
to stand on the other. One of the Kheri-hcb's 
garments was the leopard skin, which conferred 
upon him the pow^r to deal and treat with the 
denizens of the Uiiderworld. He was the chief 
performer in all the important magical funerary 
ceremonies, especially in those that concerned 
the “ Opening of the Mouth,” whereby the 
deceased resumed fhe power to think, talk, 
move and walk, which he had enjoyed upon 
earth. 

There were various grades among the ordinary 
servants of the god, and a m might be the first 
or second or third prophet of the god, and he 
might be a priest of several gods, e.g. prophet of 
Menu, prophet of Isis, prophet of Her-netch-teff. 
Under the New Kingdom the priests of a temple 
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were divided into classes, ^ | , sau, each of which 

was under a director. Several of the priests who 
assisted in the funerary ceremonies in the tombs 

had special titles, e.g. Sa-mer-f, V;^.and 

the priest who undertook duties in connection 
with the dead was called “ prophet of the Ka,” 

(p , hem ka. Under the New Kingdom a great 

many priests and servants of the temple of 
Amen-Ra at Thebes occupied themselves with 
the burial of the dead who belonged to their 
order, and coffins, funerary coffers, ushabtiu 
figures, scarabs, and all the miscellaneous objects 
that were considered necessary for the dec^sed 
in his tomb were prepared xinder their direction. 
Mummification was carried on under their 
care, as also were +he painting and decoration 
of the coffins in which the priests and singing 
women of Amen were buried. The influence of 
Amen and his priests at Thebes was felt in every 
grade of society, and it culminated when Her-Her, 
the high priest of Amen, usurped the throne and 
founded the short-lived line of Priest-kings at 
Thebes, about iioa 950 b.c. The same thing 
had happened about two thousand years earlier, 
when the priesthood of Ra at Heliopolis suc- 
ceeded in making three of their high priests the 
first three kings of the Vth Dynasty. 

However numerous the official priests may have 
been in every temple, they were unable to direct 
all the services that had to be performed during 
the day and night ; they were assisted in their 
work by lay priests. Some of these undertook 
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to be present and to minister in the temple for 
a specified number of hours, and were called 

“ hour-men of the house of the god,” j [^ » 

and others served for a month at a time. These, 
with their wives and children, formed the popula- 
tion of the “ Temple-town ” and were a sort of 
imperium in imperio, a state within the state. 
The reigning monarch was nominally their king, 
but the god they served was their real king. The 
chief of the lay priests was the deputy of the 
god, and his assistants formed both his Court and 
his Council. The body of lay priests consisted 
of soldiers, sailors, handicraftsmen of all kinds, 
agriculturists, cattle-breeders, merchants, etc., 
all of whom made offerings to the common 
fund ; but those who received wages from this 
fund were not called upon to make offerings. 
Most of the manual labour required by the lay 
priests was provided by their slaves, who were 
very numerous, > ome temples possessing as 
many as 682. Rameses III states, in the Harris 
Papyrus No. i, that in the course of the 31 years 
of his reign he gave to ihe temples of Egypt 
113,433 slaves. And the staffs of the various 
temples enumerated by him in the same document 
consisted of 5,811 persons. 



CHAPTER VI 

EGYPTIAN WRITING— HIEROGLYPHIC, HIERATIC, 
DLMOTIC-AND COPTIC 

T he inscribed objects of the Late Neolithic 
Period which have come down to us 
show that the Egyptians were able to 
cut on stone and wood a t onsiderable number of 
the pictorial characters that were used in 
writing in the Dynastic Period, and that are 
commonly called hieroglyphs. The objects 
represented by them are all native, i.e. African, 
which shows that the characters were not of 
foreign origin, but up to the present it has not 
been proved that the predynastic Egyptians 
were acquainted with the art of writing, 
as we understand it. They could not construct 
connected sentences. This art they acquired 
early in the Dynastic Period, and it is probable 
that they did so under the influence of some 
Asiatic or European people. On the other hand, 
it is allowable to think that the Egyptians them- 
selves turned their pictographs into a syllabary, 
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for they soon found that they wanted to use 
combinations of them solely for the sounds of 
the words that they represented, without any 
regard to the actual objects that they represented. 
But they went further than this, for they 
simplified several of the values of the signs in 
their syllabary and gave them alphabetic 
values, though they never used them as the 
letters of the alphabet were used by the Persians 
in the time o^ Darius I and are used by modern 
nations in Europe. And down to the latest 
times in which hieroglyphic writing was used, 
the inscriptions contain both syllabic and 
alphabetic charactei s. 

The Egyptians were able to retain the pictorial 
forms of the characters they used in writing 
because tlicy found in abundance in their own 
country a material on which they could be 
written easily, namely papyrus. The Sumerians 
and Babylonians, whose writing was originally 
pictographic, had no buch vegetable material 
ill Mesopotamia, and they therefore made use 
of clay. But their scribes very soon found that 
it was difficult to draw .gures of animals and 
round or curved objects on this material, and 
little by little the pictorial forms of the 
characters disappeared, and then was invented 
the cuneiform system of writing, which is so 
called because each sign is composed of a series 
of wedge-shaped characi s. Thus a circle, 0» 
which represented the sun, became and ^ , 

a star, became but from first to last the 
Egyptian represented the sun by O and the star 
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by 'k . The Eg5^tian might have used Nile mud 
as the Sumerian used clay, but the former has 
not the tenacity of the latter and is far less 
compact. 

Kinds of writing. Egyptian writing is 
known in three forms : — Hieroglyphic, Hieratic, 
and Demotic. The oldest form is pictographic, 
or hieroglyphic, and it remained in use from the 
Late Neolithic Period until the early centuries 
of the Christian Era. The dynastic Egyptians 
said that it was invented by Thoth, the scribe 


of the gods, and they described it as in- 


“ words 


of the god"; and in their opinion it always 
possessed a specially sacred character. Hiero- 
glyphs are mitten in horizontal lines or in 
columns, and a text may begin either on the 
right- or left-hand side of a page, as in the 
following examples : — 


I, In horizontal lines : — 

^ ^ i ^ 


2. Beginning on right-hand side of page : — 


3. Beginning on left-hand side of page : 


f WA/V\ 

O 


4:=^Doi 


I • I I 
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4. In columns : — 




1 

I'l 

0 




1 1 1 


^A/VVV\ 







.<2>- 




1 

AAAAAA 







1 


In Hieratic, i.e. cursive hieroglyphic, writing 
we have only the most salient features of the 
hieroglyphs preserved, as the following examples 
from the Tale of the Two Brothers shows. 
Hieratic writing could be written more quickly 
than hieroglyphic, and was employed in writing 
copies of business documents and letters and 
drafts of inscriptions that were to be cut in 
stone, and pupils in the temple schools were 
taught to read it easily and to become experts 
in writing it by making copies of literary and 
religious texts. Under the Middle Kingdom 
Chapters from the Pyramid Texts and Chapters 
from the later Book of the Dead, i.e. “ Chapters 
of Coming Forth by Day,” were written in 
hieratic on the insides and outsides of coffins. 
Medical and mathematical papyri, e.g. the Ebers 
Papyrus and the Rhind Papyrus were also 
written in bold hieratic characters. Under the 
New Kingdom copies of extracts from the 
Book of the Dead were written in hieratic, and 
sometimes the whole of its Chapters, as in 
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the papyrus of Princess Nesitancbtashru (the 
Greenfield Papyrus). The following is a speci- 
men of hieratic writing taken from the D’Orbiney 
Papyrus in the British Muscun (Birch, Select 
Papyri y part ii, plates xi and xii), together with 
a transcript of it into hieroglyphs, which will 
enable the reader to compare the two writings. 
The hieratic text is written from right to left, but 
the hieroglyphs must be read from left to right. 

HIERATIC TEXT 

HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSCRIPT 

Hieratic is usually written in horizontal lines, 
which are to be read from right to left, but in 
several papyri of the Middle Kingdom the texts 
are written in short columns. 
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Demotic, or Enrliorial, the third form of 
Egyptian writing, i^ an abhro\idted and con- 
vcntionalizc'd form of hieratic that was much 
used by business folk and lawvcns, but copies 
of several literary woiks, fune]<ii\ compc^si- 
tions and piiestly edicts, were wnttui in this 
script. 

Every hieioglvidi, oi pictogiaph, could be 
used to rc'piesenl a sound or to express an idea, 
i.c. it can be fdtlui ideoj^raphic oi phonetic; 
phonetic chaicutri^ ni.iy be '\ll,ibic or 

alphabetic Idcogiaph'' aie to be interjaeted 
sc-inetimes liteaallv <ind st)metim('- inbolicallj’ ; 

thus i^a w<d], but it inav bt“ u'-i'd ,is a symbol 

of building: is a -'(‘al, but it may be use^d as 

a symbol of something Maleel ii]), i c tieasure. 
Ideogia])hs that ha\e inoie than one phoiudic 
value aie ealle'd polyphones, ami diifenait 
ide'ogiajjhs that have similai v.iJm-s are eallcd 
homophones. So long as the Egv ptians used 
pictugtaphs puie* and simple the meaning of 
each chaiaetei was e.isily' und<-]stoeKi Thus 

in the title | 

and means “god,” m) we have “ servant of 

the god,” i e. piie''t. In the t)ft-ie'peMted 

formula, ^ ^e=a=. the first sign means “king,” 

the se^cond means “ giver ’ id the thiiel means 
“ gift,” or “ iuimraiy oite-ring,” aiul the nuMning, 
“ the king gives a gift,” is obvdoiis. But when 
the Egyptians began to spell thc'ii vvoiels w'ith 
alphabetic signs and syllabic signs they found 


letn neln , 


nn'aiis “ servant 


M 
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it necessary to indicate in some way the meaning 
and even the sounds of many of the words so 
WTitten ; this they did by adding to the words 
signs which we call determinatives. Thus the 


woid for lil}^ 1 \ is determined by a 

! /» ww\ * 

picture of Ihc flower itself, ; and 


chariot, is determined hy the picture of a chariot 


. These ai examj^les of determinatives 
that deleriniiie a single specii's, but theie is a 
laige cla^-s of gc-iK^ral d^'leiminatives, c.g. A 
is the determinativ(^ ol actions [x'lfoimcd with 

the legs, is tli(' defei niin.itive f)f “god,” apd 

^ of “ goddess,” "'^p , i.i\ wat(‘r falling from the 

sky, of rain, rain-cloud, dtw, etc. These few 
examples will illustiate the us.> ol determinative 
signs. 


- li § lY cold waier (2 deteiininative.s). 

^3 I A wvws 

i' _ sck/icr, to ovci throw, 
fu 'j' J A , hah, to send. 

a pi, goo-^e, duck. 

>V :ic ^ 

, i,es, wooden bolt. 

I , meh, air, wind. 
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The Egyptian alphabetic cliarackib aie; — 

^ A I (hiMVy) 

() "hort A. L oi 1 or KII 


fl 

A 


S 


or v 1 

P 

i. 


Ol ■ U aii(i \\ 

f^SZI 

J 

ji 

li 


'/I 

11 

I > 

1 


K 


]' 


(, 

ji^ 

Ol M 

or 

] '■ 

/V/SA.'W' 

OT Y 

Sznrs 

1 il 


or Jr c» Iv and T 


1 I 'll , lit . □ 

Id 

!1 (iigl.t^ 

A 

ii ii 


1 h(' lollowing cNlxi' I*- lioni { i.t' 'i«- 

the ij^c ol idt“(>giap]i'5, alphib lii tUiKuki- 
and di'teimhiatiMs in the msci Iptiou < : - 

I'- i'j ' 

hibu \i> i ’ 

Sf/U {m\ IJis Majesty ti A . ^ 

M2 
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IT 

cint neb ankh hen en ankbu 

/uu/ijr ( " ^ \ an i a li r of the living one 

^ \/. . \xiuophu^it\ J * 

: “r in J-JITA 


liena 

iM 

-f hcna 

bt‘nl)^ nt 


with 

ltd i 

Oi\> with 

py/amidwn 

precious (1) 


AA/VWN 

( 

\ "^lA. 

I!A 

sliei)bt 

en 

Mt 1 u nia 

Kha noffM 

heniJt 

a '(gust, 

Jo/ th 

Mi /i ill a / y /a f/i id 

! alhd\ k ha lit 

fer the loyaL 

\ ^ 

Ai 

A 


t. 

abu 

llLll f 

cr 

Abu 

Sint \int] 

IIis Miije^ h 

to ,V> i {i c 

lihphantnu) 




math arm Inna sah s 

unite a \Jai\i\ iLor and its lihation slab 

■ti m nii r /\ ( T. CS /WVAAA 


er ant 

to bf ui^ 


\/ imnnr 

math aau 

[<?/] granite. Door:, 


Icllt 

\and\ poJs 


Z, ‘ 

-> o 

^ /SAZWVA 

L 

A 

math 

kh( t na 

em a 

g/ unite . . . 

r / SOI 'tit aoiin (hi \ 

* * I'u tht.t/i\J 

at o/ue 

k 

i III 

Ak 

em 

usekht VI 

sath 


to la int^ [y ] 


P Khdfn (if \ 

\^p\oaPud J 


barges six^ \and^ lighters stx^ \andi\ 
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tf'ii M, ™ -f- -A. ^ ^ 

Ill en iiaa (?) ua an sep 

boats of eii^^ht , three, ^ boat one. Never 

'' ^ ’ \a} vud ^^naiti J 

T ObI^v^ 

pat aiit Abliat Abu 

before had 7 u\'i/t d Ahhaf f and] FA ephantine 


cn iiaa iia ber haii nesii neb. 

a ship 7uifh an arnud ^^tiard in the time of hin<^ any. 


II. (]^ jjpp^ ^ 


au :una lu^scM ret hen ret ni-toni 
J ha Vi done the heh of ynen [and] the ivul oj the i^ods, 

h r» n AAA^'W n /\ 




<=>1 ijr — » Ml A<=> 

hcres au t‘i - lu tau (*n he(ir 

f^t'taii^e of it I have given bread to the htingr\^ 

s('sau - na at au slies - na neter 

I have satisfied tJr indigent, I have fo/to7ved the god 


cm pa - f an aa re - a cm 

in house his, AV did I nvxoi great nix mouth against 




, — 1 I A o I eii 

shenit an pet cm nemt - a 

superior officers. There is no stretch in stride my, 
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sheni a I in sa Ihtnt 


ai - III (m niaat 


»'»« ; z.;r } {■ '»» 

1 •=“ \ — 

I •wv/v' *■ 1 —/I 

mer cn iie ii i« ] 1 ku i cnLet utu - ncf 
/) t If t j u ihf ^ool u*haf LOWinii?hi€d 

T ?i!k^ 

‘tl res ti.) }ie» < ) (.r 5iqa haiu f 

ht it 11 ^ i\/ / I iXiUl ^u\ wiU 


i, ^ C — ' 0 - fllK " 

O A /i I -i— i’ I I II 

tin r Ml I 1 * ni ib j kl niti 




t J > It iN\ 1 1 hn t' Ic mid^ 


tfliCt f 


I c . I 

'1 1 '1 I If 




s a jicf 


fff h\'-v ho^ lUI I h ii* 0 i* iCf/a/ Jt iitt nfnneci 


o d 


rrrjz ^f\ f Q 

j L_. 

(--aflj 


/A//' 

HH 

1 [V** a 

hi 

me \\t bcia 

ITlf tit 

J L t * tftft 

\ If £ 

^ / ill 1 fl i d OH 

JiihfW a?f I 

jitdicf. 

f >. /A/'^ ^A 

-4 

j j /^^/'A/V\ 

hN^i\r 

? 

-JJi 

peh na 

etii n 

h*T ^er a 

qebb 

I t\ft 

-f ' ' ' ' l 

\ f 7 ' 4? ht 111] 

I hid 'o J^t^f Ktkncc 

Rfftfshtd 
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H P WA/W 



9 

1 

lL“^ ® yjl 

^ cll. 

/WWW 

-> W 

ht - 1 

riUii 

\ 

he t 

n s'nlvh ti 

nia - nf*f 

favoured me 

7UX i )rJ 

J>r 

//n ahthh 

He miv the 

X\j 



t 

■r ■V' 


I'l: 

lilt 


dUll 1 

. n 

tif) a 

spkhent 

VI ^ m If \ 

f 

f . hon A 

I 

// \ hi if 

made to 


d t J 

ahofh^ vi\ p)\iiion 


'llu decipherment of the Egyptian liiero- 
gl>phh was elfo( led In’ two men, Thomas 
Young and J. F. ChampolUon, in the first 
quaitcr of tlie XlXth centuiv, thiough the 
disctneiy ol the Rosetta Stone (now in the 
Biitish Mu'.uini) uid tlu famous Obelisk at 
Philae (now it Kingston flail in Dorsel^hire). 
'IIh* Ko (tta Slo’ ‘ 1 in''<iibed in two foims of 
Eg\plian writing (hieioglvpliK and demotic) 
and m (imik. with a of the priests of all 

Egypt assembled ,it M' i ijihis in the ninth year 
of Ptolemy Y, King of Eg\pt. 196 n c. The 
Obelisk at Phil le is inscribed mth a petition of 
the piicsts of Philae addressi d to Ptolemy IX 
and to Cleopatra his wife and ( leopatia his 
sister On each of the tom sides of the shaft 
of the Obelisk is a hieroglv piiie inscription giving 
the titles of the king and mentioning his wife 
Cleopatra ; on the pedestal are the petition of the 
piicsts and Ptolemy's answer to tht^m, written in 
Greek. Thus the inscriptions on the Rosetta 
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Stone and the Obelisk of Philae are two bilingual 
(Egyptian and Greek) documents. The Greek 
inscriptions on each monument were read without 
any great difficult)", because Greek was a known 
language ; then scholars set to v/ork to try 
and decipher the Egy])tian inscriptions in the 
unknown language. Many attempts had been 
made to decipher the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
but none was successful until Young began to 
work at them. It was well known from the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions available for study in 
Europe that groups ctf hieroglyphs weie enclosed 

in ovals, ( ], and Jorgen Zoega, the Dane 

(1755-1809), gue''S{>d that siK'h ovals contained 
royal names 'I'hc' Giei'k text of the Ro.setta 
Stone mentions King Ptolemy, and Young 
as.sumcd that the Eg' ptian text would do the 
same, and that if it did the naiiK^ would be 
written in phonetic, i c .dphalx'tic, characters ; 
in fact, he was the iirsi to giasp the idea of the 
existence ot a phonetic principle in Egyptian 
writing. He adojited Zoega’s guess that the 

oval ^ now called cartouche, contained 

the name of Ptolemy, and with the help of the 
cartouche of ( leopatia on the Philae (Obelisk 
succeeded in proving that it did. and that the 
beginning of a royal name in a cai touche was 
always at the lounded end ol it. He also 
identified the name of Berenice from another 
monument, and obtained the correct phonetic 
values ol several of th(» hieroglyphs. Thus 
before 1818 he had deciphered two royal names, 
and Mr. Bankes had identified the name of 



i‘l Ml V7J 



II, I 

<1 II I, 


II 

I II 


•’I 1 
I I < 

< 1 / w 


I 

"I 


' 1 1 , 


' ll II 

I' I 


I 


I 

II 


> I ^ 
" 1 1 


n, , 
’ I I 
» \ 


J'j In 
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Cleopatra also. Egyptian decipherment was 
only one of the many abstruse subjects that 
occupied Young's mind and energies, and after 
the publication m i8i8 of his great article in the 
EncycloPaedit! Bntannica he practically dropped 
the matter. 

Meanwhile J F. Champollion in France had 
been working at the subject and, adopting 
Young’s method and some of his values— un- 
fortunately without acknowledgment — he drew 
up an alphabet from the names of the Roman 
emperors and formulat(‘d the system of decipher- 
ment which has been in part adopted by later 
Egyptologists. He found a vise and learned 
helper in his biothei , Champollion-Figeac, who 
collected his notes and papers and edited his 
Du tionnaire. Lepsius invc stigated very cai efully 
rhainpollion’s s\stem in 1835, and it was due to 
his repoit on it that its fundamental features 
were accepted by siholais generally Cham- 
pollion, to the decj.) K'gret of the learned world 
in Em ope, died in 1832, but the splendid work 
which he had begun was ra ried on and developed 
by Birch, Hmcks and Goodwin in England, by 
Lepsius and Heinrich Brugseh in Germany, and 
by E. de Rouge <ind Chabas in France. He who 
wishes to know the true facts about the part that 
Young look m the decipherment of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs should read e third volume of 
The of Thonias Voting by Leitch (with his 

Life by Dean Peacock), London, 1855. The 
method followed by Young and Champollion 
in the construction of the Egyptian alphabet 
is described in a quarto pamphlet entitled 
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The Rosetta Stone, published by the British 
Museum, price 6d. This little work contains a 
good reproduction of the inscriptions on the 
Stone in collotjgpe. For a fuller account see my 
Mummy, Cambridge, 1925. 

Coptic is the name given to the form of writing 
which, it seems, was first used to any great extent 
by the Copts, or Egyptian Christians, in writing 
their translations ot the various books of the Old 
and Nt'W Testaments from Greek into the 
Egyptian language. The Egyptian man was 

called by the Arab “ kibtiyy,” or 

“ kubtiyy,” (whence the name " Copt ”), 

and this appellation was derived from the (ir*eek 
name for the Egyptian, A « -/i-ttt 1 09 . To the Copts 
" kibtiyy was the Egyptian ( hristian who had 
embraced the Monoph’vsite foini of Christianity, 
as opposed to the " Melkite ”01 ' Royalist,” 

who accepted the luling ut tlu' ( oiinril of 
Chalcedon, but the ejnthet was ])robably applied 
by the Semites to every indige^nous Egyptian 
long before Chri.stianity was introduced into 
Eg}T>t in the 1st century of our Era. The 
language of the “kibtiyy,” or “Copt,” was 
called W the Arabs “ kibtiyyah,” whence our 
“ Coptic.” Some of the papyrus manuscripts 
containing copies of Books of the Bible are 
certainly as old as the beginning of the IVth 
century, and probably are a century older, and 
there is every reason to think that they were 
copied from manuscripts in Upper Egypt. At 
the beginning of our Era it seems that the 
demotic script was in general use in Egypt, 
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but the Egyptian Christians decided to adopt 
the Greek alphabet, and all the Coptic transla- 
tions of the Scriptures that have come down to 
us are writt m with Greek uncials. There were, 
however, son e sounds in the Egyptian language 
that could not be expressed by any letter in the 
Greek alphabet, and the Copts added to it 
modified forms of the hieroglyphs that repre- 
sented them. These additions are q, x. 

(C and 'f . The following is the Coptic version of 
St. Matt, vi 19 and 21 in the dialect of Upper 
Egvpt: - 

19. Jiinp itKTit c;^o'rn 

Do not gatlioi for 3^011 in trea'sures 

pjmJji njuli. coj^^pe 

upon the farih, the place m which are wont 

TZooAt't jmn oooAC ta-Xo ri^HTq. 

the Hist and Uic moth dcstro\' in ii, 

A.'jftu njuLA ('g4».pr nprqxtuTe cijoxT 

and the place where aie •'«’ont the thitves to di^ 

rpocj nccxnuc. 

into it to steal 

21. UJUL<^ VA.p TTcpr nrKx.;^o n^-cgoonc 

The place lor wherein thy tre, sure shall be 

ht q quA-cgtonc juu-’ a.nf ntTi neKKc^KT. 
m it, shall be theie I h 3’ heart also. 



CHAPTER VIT 

Tire WISIKIM OK HIT- LCxYTTIANS 

G reek writor^ tell us llial tlieir own 
sag(s and jdiilosoplii'rs, c i;'. An bimodes, 
HorataiTis, Plato, Pytliagoias, Solon, 
Thales, went and studied in Egvpt in ordt'r to 
become ac(iuainted with the wisdom and learning 
of the Egyptians, but in what that wisdom and 
learning consisted none of them has told us. 
Stephen the Martyi, in hi-, dying spc'cch (Acts 
vii. 22), says that Mose- was “ learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” and we shall perhaps 
be not tar wTong if we assume that he thought 
Moses had read and studierl th(' native Egyptian 
works on magic and religion and had acijuircd a 
sj^ecial knowledge of the Egyptian doctrines and 
beliefs concerning the origin of thf' world and of 
" gods ” and men, and the resurrection and the 
world and life beyond the grave. We shall 
see later on that the Egyptians did not possess 
the great and exact knowledge of mathematics, 
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chemistry, and other sciences with which they 
have been credited, but it is impossible to think 
that their leputation for learning and wisdom 
and the kii\wledge of “mysteiie^” was wliolly 
uiidoseivcd ,To the Egyptians “ m 3 -st erics,” 

Shl-'IAI, 1 1 , meant the secret rites that 

L I 

were performed by specially initialed persons 
only, and also religious doctrines which seemed 
to be above or beyond ordinary human com- 
prehension. 1 he Kg} jrtian priests and sages and 
teachers of theoretical and practical magic must 
have possessed some knowledge that was not 
to be found out ol Eg}pt, and, li they did, it 
concerned spiritual matters rather than material. 
The texts mak(‘ it quite clear that the Kher-hcb 
pru-sts and the learned in lilgtpt studied 
matters that are now called ”oc(ult,”and that 
some of them possessed psychological powers of 
a remarkable character. Thue must always 
have been in Egypt a limited class of thinkers 
who tried to probe mysteiies and wanted "to 

know,” and to whom knowledge was its 

own reward. They probably wrote books on the 
subject*^ that they studied, but if they did none 
of them has come down to us. For the ordinary 
Egyptian the road to success and prosperity 
could onl} be traversed by I viwing how to read 
and write ; hence the extraordinary respect 
which was paid to the profession of the scribe 
and to the scribe himself. The unlettered man. 
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and of no account. The principal brf.nches of 
Egyptian learning weie : - 


Mathematics. The Egyptiano were not 
naturally great mathematicians, a^id they owed 
their knowledge of the higher b’'anches of the 
subject to the Greeks. They used the decimal 
system, but traces of a duodecimal system 
aie found in the 12 horns, the 12 months, 
perhaps in the 12 Signs of the Zodiac, 
and 111 the 3b (12 a 3j Dt'kaiis. The 


numbers i to <5 


i> ii< III' 

represented 


II 

II’ 

bv 


aie lepiesfiitcd Iw strokes 
" JO is 


ill 

III' 


hi 

Ihi 


I I I 

I ) ) 

III’ 


100 by 


1,000 


by I 

10,000 by 100,000 by , 1,000,000 by^^ 


and there are dgu'* foi 10,000,000 and 
100,000,000. 'Ihus 1,705,9-19 is expiessed by 

and io,ooo.0(*o years by^^^. Addition and 


subtraction were often used ; multiplication 
and division were difficult, for the multipli- 
cation table was unknown. Ordinal numbers 

weie formed by the addition of 0 to the number , 
e.g. 'g', fifth. Fractions are expressed by 
the addition of <:=>, meaning a " part ” ; 
thus <=>;', i, and *"1 -- L but many 


fractions, e.g. were expressed in a clumsy 
fashion. 
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Geon\etry. In measures ot length the royal 

cubit, 1 fl (*525 m.), and the little cubit, 

(‘45^^ 'vere used. Other measures 
weie the finger-breadth, the hand-breadth, the 
palm, the spai , and the h ngth ot the upper arm. 

In land measure tluic was th(' aruru, ^ , 
with its divisions I, i'„, j'j , the chief 

licpiid im<t.suie was tlic hrtu ' ' . The two 

Ay, A 

piiiioijial weights weie th(' tefk'H. w.- 


(9*09591 giam ), and the qrt (90*9591 gram.). 

Astronomy. Until the Egyptians came under 
the iulliK'nee oi Asiatic nations and the Greeks 
their notions ut astronomy were very hmited, 
and their stai-gazeis were unable to define the 
length of the }ear coireitly. The oldest 
year known to them coiitam(‘d 12 months 
(divided into 3 st -'Oils, Akhet, P^^t, 

and Shemut, ” .), each containing 

30 days ; to these they added at a later period 
the 5 epagoineiiil day'', and the year then 
contained 365 dj\s, and was neaily a quarter 
ol a day shorter than the solar year. It was not 
until the leign ol Ptolemy 111 that any general 
attempt was made to reform the Calendar, but 
a year of 365 days with an in', icalated day every 
fourth year was not adopted by the Egyptians 
until nearly two centuries later. 

The modem Egyptians begin to sow their 
winter crops soin*.. time in October, generally 
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towards the end of the month, and these are 
all reaped by the middle of February, when they 
begin to sow their summer crops. A+ this time 
the fallahin take up their abode ir the fields, 
and they stay there until the summer croj)s are 
grown and reaped, say about ^e middle of 
June. In this month the swelling of the Nile 
begins, and the waters from the giWt Equatorial 
Lakes make their appearance in Egypt. The final 
rise of the Nile takes place in October, and it 
seems that the period from the middle of June to 

the middle oi October represents the old season 

of the Inundation called Shemut, If 

this be so, Akhet, the “ season oi growing," 

began in October and ended in February, and 

the " -'cason of coming out,” began in 

February and ended in June. The natural 
agricultural y'*ar beg<in at the end of the peiiod 
of the Inundation, which pi obably varied .slightly 
in length. Some Egyptologists think that Akhet 
began on July 19 and ended on November 15 ; 
that Pert began on November 16 and ended 
on March 15 ; that Shemut began on March lO 
and ended on July 13 ; and that then followed 
the five epagomenal days. 

There is no proof that the ligyptians ever used 
the Sothic Period, or the Phoenix Period. 
They had no Era like that of the later Christians 
and the Muslims, and at first only dated their 
years by events ; later they used the regnal years 
of their kings. Each month was dedicated to 
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1 god, aAd every hour of the day (12 hours) and 
every hoiir of the night (12 hours) had its deity. 
The earlyXEgyptians divided the stars into 
groups in wnich they thought they saw the forms 
of men and beasts, and parts of beasts and other 
objects, and iiiey seem to have thought that 
these ruled th(| destinies of men. It is probable 
that the star cult is the oldest in Egypt. The 
five planets known to them were Jupiter, 
Saturn, Mars, Mercury, and Venus. The 36 
Dekans were known to the Egyptians of the 
New Kingdom, but the Signs of the Zodiac 
were introduced into Egypt by the Greeks, who 
borrowed them from the Babylonians, who in 
turn had borrowed them from the Sumerians. 
The texts mention two sets of stars, " the stars 
that never rest ” and “ the stars that never 
set the last are probably the circumpolar 
stars. There is no proof that the Egyptians 
systematically observed the stars over a period 
of many thousands oi years, like the Baby- 
lonians, and material at present available 
suggests that their knowledge of astronomy was 
very limited. 

Astrology. Such knowledge of the stars as 
was possessed by the Egyptians they devoted to 
building up the science of astrology, which 
existed in Egypt from the earlic'-t times ; in 
pure astronomy they were not interested, for 
they regarded the stars merely as arbiters of 
their destinies, and as things that expressed the 
Will of the Creator, This view being general in 
Egypt, as in Babylonia, the development of 
astronomy was impossible. 

N 
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The stars were gods, and from their /^appear- 
ances, colour, movements, and posWons the 
astrologers made predictions and rlivinalions 
concerning the outcome ol events in Egypt 
generally, and the future actions of their kings, 
and the affairs of private individuals, and every 
circumstance of hfe. As they rule*! the heavens, 
so they ruled the earth and times and seasons. 
Every hour of the day and night throughout 
the year, and every month, had its regent, and 
according as the events which had happened to 
the gods at certain hours of certain days of 
certain months were good or bad, parts of days 
and whole days were lucky or unlucky. In the 
Calendars of Lucky and Unlucky days^ and 
hours, the days are divided into three parts: 

thus a lucky day is described by and an 

unlucky one by |||. and when a part of a day 

is lucky and the other two parts are xmlucky, we 

have iff , or fjf- or m , and so on. 

There were many kinds of astrologois, di\nners, 
interpreters of dreams, casters of nativities, 
etc., but the aim of all of them was the same, 
i.e. to direct, oi modify, or annul the wills and 
operations of the Star-gods. The horoscope 
and the astrolabe were not known to the 
Egyptians, as some have supposed, for the 
former was invented by the Greeks, and the 
latter by the Persians ; but it seems that the 
Eg5^tian astrologer drew up tablets of the 
positions of planets and used them for foretelling 
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events In the lives of men. The doctrine of the 
sacredness of certain numbers must have formed 
a part of^.he .science of astrology, among such 
being 3, 4, 7, 9, 27, 42, 75, 77, no, etc. Thus we 
have three gods (the triad), and three divisions 
of the world, heaven, sky, and Tuat ; four sons ol 
Horus, four Quarters of the world, four blazing 
flames (Book of the Dead, (.hap. cxxxviia), 
four altars, four doors of heaven, four luddeis of 
heaven, foui vess<'ls of blood, lour vessels of 
milk; seven Arils, seven hawks, seven-headed 
seipcnt, seven Scorpions of Lsis, seven- Spirits ; 
nine gods in a tompanj, nine chiefs, nine 
Ennutcl'is, nine nations who used the bow ; 
twenty-seven gods (three Companies, 9x3); 
forty-two nomes, foity-two Assessors ; seventy- 
five Addi esses to Ka ; seventy- seven in 
magical papyri ; one hundred and ten years, 
the limit ol a man’s life. 

Scientific instruments. Jso remains of any 
such things have mu down to us. Nothing like 
the tube of a tele.scope has been fcmnd, and 
though the Egyptians kt ‘w how to make glass 
paste under the Old Kmgdom the lens was 
unknown to them. They had no mechanical 
instruments for measuring time, whether sun- 
dial, gnomon or clock ; the water-clock was 
introduced by the Greeks. Tlure is no truth 
m the statements that thv^' lighted their tombs 
by electricity and prott^led their buildings 
by lightning conductors, for the metal cases 
of the pyra midions of the obelisks and the 
metal caps of poles had no contact with the earth. 
The Egyptians never made and never could make 
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any advance in physical science because they 
considered natural phenomena to be dug^directly 
to the operations of the gods. 

Alchemy. The Egyptian.' possessed great 
skill in the working of metals, gold, copper, iron, 
etc., under the Old Kingdom, anckthe crafts of 
the goldsmith, blacksmith, smelter and metal 
engraver attained a high pitch of perfection in 
the later periods of their history. But no 
evidence exists in the inscriptions that they were 
adepts in the art of alchemy, which is genfTally 
understood to have had for its object the trans- 
mutation of the baser metals into gold and silver. 
The word alchemy comes to us through the 

Arabie al-kmiid, f.c. “the kimia,” 


{al being the article the ) ; kimia, it is said, means 
the art and knowledge of Cheme, or Kemi, 


which is the Coptic foim of Kamt, ^ — i 




J 


Egypt. Now the name “ Kamt “ means the 
“ black land ” of the Delta as opposed to the 
“ red land “ or deseits of Upper Egypt, so 
“ kimia ” is the “ Black Art of Egypt.” In the 
Middle Ages this Black Art was often regarded 
as Black Magic, of which Egypt was the home. 

Medicine. From the days of Homer down- 
wards the Egyptians were famous for their 
skill in surgery and their knowledge of the art 
of healing. The practice of the art of mummifi- 
cation must have taught them something of 
anatomy, and there seems to be no doubt that 
they possessed much knowledge about the 
properties of certain herbs and their effect on 
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the human body. But it is impossible for 
modem medical experts to decide how great 
or how little was their knowledge of the art of 
healing, because we have no papyri that can be 
seriously regard(‘d as Books of Medicine. Several 
papyri Inscribed with long seiies of prescriptions 
are known, ,ind those who are competent to 
pass an opinion upon the value of the few 
diagnoses given in them regard them as 
rudimentary and unscientific. It is well known 
that they used rnanv vegetable and mineral 
substances in thfir medicines, but wilat these 
were cannot always he said, because in our 
present state of knowledge it is impossible 
to identify them. Besides these they used the 
excreta of men and of many kinds of animals, 
and other substances which we consider loath- 
some. Many of the.se disgusting proscriptions 
resemble those that wore in use in Babylonia 
and Assyria and northern lands at a later period, 
and .some of them ^ound thtir way into the books 
of English herbalists. 

The Egyptians thong -t that sickness and 
diseases were caused b\ demons and devils, 
who sometimes made their way into the 
limbs and members of the sufterers and 
could only be expelled by the help of spells 
and incantations, or by the dmect assistance 
of Isis, or Thoth, or ImI-*}op. The help of the 
gods could be obtained by offerings and sacrifices, 
and the goodwill of the physician by liberal 
payments. The efficac3'^ of the prescription 

depended upon the magical power, J [J , heka. 
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which he could invoke, and the might of the god 
who could be {persuaded to come and vanquish 
the demon of disease. The physician sometimes 
sprinkled the patient with holy water, or 
anointed him with holy oils, and the value 
of massage was well known. Amulets laid 
on the body or hung up in the sick man’s room 
were used as means of healing. The physician 
and the magician and sorcerer held in his hand 
a short rod when reciting spells and exorcisms, 
from the time of the Old Kingdom to the days 
of Nektanebos, the last native king of Egypt ; 
sometimes a hooded cobra was substituted for 
the rod. By pressing a part of the neck of 
the cobra it could be made to strai^ten 
itself out like a rod, and when the pressure 
was removed the creature assumed its normal 
form. This trick vas practised by Pharaoh’s 
sorcerers in the presence of Aaron and Moses 
(Exodus vii. 12), and the snake-charmers of 
Egypt perform it at the present day. The 
Egyptian could easily hav(' become a scientific 
physician, but in medicine, as in astronomy and 
physical science, all development was made 
impossible by his belief in demonology and 
religious magic. The following is a prescription 
for headache from the Ebers Papyrus ; — 






<=> 





I 
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*' Another [prescription], the sixth, which 
was made by the goddess Isis for R3. himself 
to drive out the pain which was in his head : — 

Coriander seed . . . . . . i 

Seeds of the khasit plant (poppy ?) i 
Saam leaves . . . . . . . i 

Seeds of the shames plant . . . . i 

Juniper berries . . . . . . i 

Honey i 
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“ Make these into a single substance, mb down 
with honey, smear it over [the patient’s head] 
so that he may get relief quickly. If all these 
remedies be applied to the patient suffering 
from pain of any kind in the head, or from any 
discomfort and trouble of any kind, he will 
obtain relief immediately.” {Ebers Papyrus, 
PI. 47, lines 5-10.) 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE EGYPTIAN RELIGION 

T he religious texts found on, the walls of 
the chambers and corridors of the pyramids 
of the Old Kingdom, and on the walls of 
innumerable tombs and sarcophagi and coffins 
of the Middle and New Kingdoms, and on the 
rolls of papyrus inscribed with the texts of the 
various Recensions of the Book of the Dead, 
prove that the Egyptian in the long course 
of their history, at differv,nt times worshipped 
stones, trees, wells, mountains, beasts, birds, 
reptiles, their ancej>tors, and men whom they 
deified. Of the religion of the predynastic 
Egyptians and their methods o\ worshipping 
the various objects of their enlt we know nothing, 
but the monuments of the Dynastic Period make 
it clear that from first to last the fundamental 
religious beliefs of the Egyptians never changed, 
though at different times, owing to changed 
circumstances, they were differently expressed. 
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The Egyptian was always, both by nature and 
habit, a moral and religious man, but he was 
always extremely practical, and the end and aim 
of all his moral and religious efforts was to secure 
for himself ease, comfort, and prosperity in this 
world, and a life of everlasting joy and happiness 
in the next. The oldest graves known to us 
supply proofs that he believed in a future life, 
though where and how he thought it was to be 
lived we have no knowledge. His descendants 
in the Dynastic Period had many theories and 
views on the subject, and however childlike 
and absurd they may seem to us, they were 
pres(‘r\Td in their religious literature down to 
the Roman Period Some of these theories flatly 
contradict each other, and this the Eg5^tian 
knew as well as ourselves, but he clung to 
them all and abandon<"d nothing, for in matters 
a])pertaining to the future life he considered 
no belief, however old or fanta'^tic, to be un- 
important. As a result of this attitude on the 
part of the Egyptian his religious texts contain 
a mixture of beliefs of all periods, which it is 
extremely difficult to clas<!ify and arrange 
chronologically. 

The Pyramid Texts show lhat the Egyptian 
believed there was a time when the heavens and 
the earth and death did not exist, and when 
even the gods had not come into being. The 
number of the “ gods *’ of the Egyptians 
whose names are mentioned in the Texts is 
between two and three thousand, but among 
them were many who were in reality only 
" spirits ” of different kinds, and who are only 
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mentioned once. Every town, village, hamlet, 
and settlement had its local god, and some more 
than one, with whom each community had to 
keep on good terms ; hence the large number of 
the gods is not surprising ; but the Egyptian 
made all these " gods ” in his own image, and 
he assumed that they ate and drank, and made 
love, and wore clothing, and that their feelings, 
passions and emotions resembled his own. He 
thought that they could be flattered, cajoled 
and wheedled into granting his requests, and 
even on occasions into assisting him to' break 
the laws of the community and to acquire 
unlawful things. Such “ gods ’’ could be bribed 
by gifts and offerings of sweet-smelling incense, 
oils, meat, flowers, fruit and vegetaWes, beer 
and wine, and the presentation of such things 
formed one of the principal acts of worship of 
any and every god at all periods of Egyptian 
history. 

Though the goa of a nome had a greater 
reputation than a provincial or village god, 
and the national god - 'f the Delta or of 
Upper Egypt was more important than the 
nome-god, the nature and dispositions of all of 
them were one and the same, and it was believed 
that under certain circumstances they could 
suffer like men. An interesting example of this 
fact is furnished by the vell-lmown Legend of 
Ra and Isis. According to this Ra, the self- 
created god and the creator of the world and 
everything in it, maintained his sovereignty 
over gods and men by means of a great and 
secret name which was hidden within himself 
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and was known to none. The great goddess 
Isis, who possessed extraordinary magical power 
of speech and action, wished to become as great 
and powerful as Ra, and she wanted to rule over 
the earth jointly with him ; she thought scorn 
of the powers of the gods and men. She decided 
in her mind that she could only attain to this 
power by getting possession of the great and 
hidden name of Ra. Now at this time Ra was 
old and feeble, and he dribbled at the mouth, and 
he had little or no control over his body. Then 
Isis took some earth in her hand and, kneading 
it up with the spittle which dropped from Ra 
in the sky, she fashioned it in the form of a 
serpent and, having endowed it with her magical 
power, she laid it down by the side of the path 
along which Ra was wont to journey every day. 

In due course Ra, accompanied by his gods, 
came along, and as he passed close to the serpent 
that Isis had made, the reptile hurled itself at him 
and drove its fangs into his body. Immediately 
after this attack the god began to feel his vital 
power leaving him, and as the poison flowed 
through his veins his strength began to fail 
him, and His Majesty uttered a shriek which 
penetrated all heaven and reached the ears of 
the gods,'who rushed to him, saying : “ What is 
it ? What is the matter ? ” But the action of 
the poison had beer, so rapid that Ra could not 
answer their questions and tell them what had 
happened. His jaws rattled together, his limbs 
quaked as with ague, for the poison had flooded 
^ his members, just as the Nile during the 
Inundation floods all the land of Egypt. At 
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length the god managed to control himself 
sufficiently to speak, and he cried out to the 
gods who were accompanying him : “ Come ye 
to me, O ye gods who came forth from my 
members and have been created by me, and 1 
will tell you what hath happened. I have been 
wounded by some deadly thing. I feel and know 
that it is so in imy lieart, but mine eyes have not 
seen what thing did it. I did not make that 
thing with my hand, and I know not any one 
who would do this thing to me. I have never 
suffered pain such as this before, and there is no 
pain greater than that which I now .sutler. As 
for me, I am King, the -^on of a King, my essence 
proceeded from a god. 1 am a mighty god, the 
son of a mighty god. My father did not remember 
the name I was to bear. I have many names 
and many forms, and my substance existeth in 
every god. Temu and Homs, who bestow 
names, have proclaimed me, and my father and 
my mother have uttered my name. My name 
was hidden inside my body by my begetter so 
that the words of power of those who would 
work magic upon me might not obtain dominion 
over me. I had come forth from my chamber 
to look upon what I had made, and^was passing 
through the Two Lands {i.e. Egypt) which I 
had created, when something aimed a blow at me, 
but what it was I know not. Can it be fire ? Can 
it be water ? My heart is on lire , my limbs shake, 
and my members are full of twitchings. Let the 
gods who are lords of enchantments, and are 
skilled in uttering spells, and whose powers reach 
to heaven be brought to [my help] forthwith." 
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Then his children — all the gods — came to him 
there, weeping as they came, and Isis, with her 
enchantments, in whose mouth is the breath of 
life, whose commands (?) destroy diseases, and 
whose words bring the dead to life, also came. 
And Isis said : " What is the matter, O Father- 
god ? What is it ? A serpent hath ‘?hot poison 
into thee, a thing that thou hast made hath lifted 
up its head against thee. But it can be over- 
thrown by efficacious words of power. I will make 
it to retreat from thee whilst thou lookest on.” 

And the august god opened his mouth and 
said : "... I was bitten by a serpent which I 
did not see. Is it fire ? Is it water ? I am 
colder than water. 1 am hotter than fiic. My 
limbs sweat, 1 quake, my eye hath no stability, 
I cannot look at the sky ; my face is drenched 
with water even as in the time of summer.” 
Then said Isis to Ra : “ Tell me thy name, 

0 divine father, for the person liveth who 
repeateth (?) his name.” This, however, Ra 
was not willing to do, and he proceeded to 
describe his works thus : " I made the heavens 
and the earth. 1 knitted together the mountains, 
and created whatever is upon it (the earth). I 
made the waters, taking the form of Meht-urit. 

1 made Ka-en-mut-f, the author of love-joys. 
I made heaven and I furnished the two horizons, 
and I set the Soul of the gods in it. I am he 
who openeth his eyes and light cometh into 
being, and when he closeth them there is dark- 
ness ; when he uttereth the command the Nile 
riseth. The gods know not his name. I made 
the hours, I created the days, I open the festivals 
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of the year, creating the waters. I am the 
maker of the fire of Kfe, causing the works in 
the houses to be performed. I am Khepcra 
in the morning, Ra at noon-day, and Temu in 
the evening.” But though Ra spake all these 
words the poison did not cease to flow through 
his body, and tlie god obtained no relief from 
his pain. Then Isis, who saw that the god 
had not uttered his name, said: “Among the 
words which thou hast spoken thy name is not 
mentioned. But only tell me thy name, and the 
poison shall come forth from thee. The person 
liveth who repeateth his name.” Meanwhile 
the poison burned in the body of Ra, and the 
inflammation was greater than that caused by 
burning with fire. 

At length Ra said : "I will allow m 5 ’solf to 
be searched through by Isis, and will let my 
name come out from my body and pass into her 
body.” And the divine one hid him.self from 
his gods, and his f' at in the Boat of Millions of 
Years was empty Then Isis called her son 
Horus to help her, and she took the di\’inc 
name of the god Ra from him. 'J'his done, 
she pronounced the following spell: “Discharge 
thyself, O poison, and come forth from Ra. 
O Eye of Horus, come forth from the god. . . . 
I, 1 work, and 1 make to fall on the ground the 
poison which hath been vanquished. Verily the 
name of the great god hath been taken from 
him. Ra shall live, for the poison is dead ; the 
poison dieth and Ra liveth.” 

But though such views about the human nature 
of the gods were general in Egypt, passages in 
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the Books of Moral Precepts written by scribes 
and others ’show that at least some of the 
Egyptians did believe in the existence of a 
great and Supreme Being. Though, like the 
ancient Egyptians and Nubians, many modem 
peoples in the Sudan adore demons of every 
kind, they also believe in the existence of a 
Supreme Being. But it seems that both the 
ancient and modem dwellers in the Nile Valley 
thought that this Being was too great and 
mighty to concern Himself with the affairs and 
destinies of human beings, and that He had 
permitted the management of this world and 
the destinies of human beings to fall into the 
hands of hordes of “ gods ” and demons, and 
good and bad spirits. They troubled themselves 
Uttle about the good spirits, but they passed their 
lives in a state of fear and trembling, dreading 
the malignity of the bad ones, whom they tried to 
^acate by gifts and abject adoration and service. 
QThe Egyptian word which may be translated 
by “ God " or “ god ” is “ Neter,” or “ Nether," 

or in the plural | j, ^ j, 

nij’ m^i’ meaning of the word is 


unknown. The Egyptian Christians, or Copts, 
adopted this name for God in their translations 
of the Scriptures, where it appears under the form 
of noTxe, Noute. In the Books of Moral Precepts 
the article is often prefixed to Neter thus : 

"I ^ t **the God," just as the 
Arabs always speak of " Allih,” i.e. Al-Allah, 
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" the God.” One sage wrote : ” Seat thyself 
{i.e. repose) on the two arms of the God ” (words 
which at once call to mind " the everlasting 
arms ” in Deut. xxxiii. 27) ; ” Commit thyself 
for security to the hand of the God ” ; it is 
” He Who bringeth a man into Amentt {i.e. the 
Other World), where he is safe in the hand of the 
God.” Another sage wrote: “The things that 
God doeth cannot be known ” ; " Daily bread 
is according to the dispensation (or planning) 
of God ” ; “ God loveth obedience, He hateth 
disobedience ” ; “A good son is indeed the gift 
of God.” Another sage wrote : “ Noisy, vain 
repetitions are an abomination to the sanctuary 
of God. Pray thy prayer with a loving heart in 
secret. He will do for thee all that is necessary 
for thy daily needs ; He will hearken to thy 
supplications, receiving thine offerings.” Some 
think that the God referred to in these passages 
was the local god, Ra or Amen-Ra, but, even if 
this be so, it does not do away with the fact 
that the writers ot them conceived of the exist- 
ence of an Almighty Being who possessed some 
of the attributes and power of God. 

In the Preccj)ts which King Khati wrote for 
his son in the third millennium B.c., he says: 
“ God hath hidden Himself, knowing the dis- 
po.sitions [of men] ; none can resist the lord of 
the hand. . . . The disposition of him that is 
right of heart is more acceptable than the 
ox of the evil-doer. Work for God. He will 
work for thee in like manner. . . . Regulate 
men and women, who [are] the flocks and herds 
of God. He made heaven and earth for their 


o 
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pleasures. He scattered the darkness (?) on the 
waters. He made the breezes of life for their 
nostrils, [for] they are the images of Him who 
came forth from His members. He mounteth 
up into the sky for their gratifii-ation. He hath 
made fruits and herbs, flocks and herds, fowl and 
fish for their subsistence. He slew His enemies. 
He destroyed His own children, because they 
conspired against Him and rebelled.^ He made 
the daylight to please them, He joumeyeth in 
a boat that He can look ui)on them (or, can 
be seen by them). He lifteth himself up in a 
shrine behind them. [When] they weep He 
heareth [them]. He gave them a Governor 
who was a ruler before his birth, a Captaii^ to 
stiffen the back of the feeble man. He made 

for them Magic (| (_] hekai?j to be a 

weapon wherewith to destroy the power of 
[untoward] happenings [and terrifying] visions 
by night as well as by day.” 

The mention above of the god who mounts 
up into the sky and travels in a boat certainly 
points to Ra, the great Sun-god, as the god who 
created men and things, and who sailed across 
the vSky daily in an indestructible boat. But 
though the Egyptians made offerings to him in 
his temple, and hailed with joy the processions 
through the streets during which his statue was 
carried by the priests, it is impossible to believe 

* The allusion is to the old tradition that Ra destroyed 
the men who came forth from his eye, because they reviled 
lum ; another legend says that Hathor, who was the eye of 
Ra, destroyed mankind. 
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that they thought that it was the jewel-studded 
gold figure which they saw who had created 
the heavens and the earth and themselves. The 
sun was the dwelling of the god in the sky, 
and his statue I'an only have been regarded as 
a temporary habitation for the occasions when 
he appeared on earth. Egy})tian theologians in 
the earliest period asserted that Ra was the 
ofispring of Temu, who proceeded from the 

primeval waters Nenu or Nu ^ ''aaaaa 

and that Nenu was the “ Father of the Gods," 
including Ra. And Temu is made to say in the 
Book of the Dead (('hap. xvii). "1 was alone 
(or, one). I came into being from Nenu," 








In the 


same Chapter the “ god-. " are said to be only 
the names of Temu and Ra, and as Ra was only 
a name of Temu the Egyptians, from this point 
of view, had reason for saying that Ra, who 
appeared in the lorm of the sun, was the one 
and only (lod, and therefoie the creator of 
ever5dhing that exists. 

The oldest Company of Nine Gods in 
Egypt tvas that piesided over by Temu ; in 
addition to him it consisted of four gods and 
four goddesses, viz. Nu and Nut, Hehu and 
Hchuit, Keku and Kekuit, and GerL and Gerliit. 
The first pair were the lie and female pro- 
perties of watei, tlic second pair represented 
its everlasting existence, the third pair its dark- 
ness, and the fourth pair the night which 
enveloped it. This was the teaching of the 
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priesthood of Thoth of Khemenu ^Hermopolis), 
and is probably older than dynastic civihzation 
in Egypt. The gods of Thoth 's Company had 
the heads of frogs, and the goddesses the heads 
of serpents, but the horrible and monstrous 
creatures that inhabited Apsu, the primeval 
waters of Babylonian mythology, are wanting. 
Under the Old Kingdom the priests of Anil, 


I ^ (the On of the Bible, and the Heliopolis of 

the Greeks), who were worshippers of the Sun- 
god Ra, invented another Company of Nine 
Gods, and made their god its president instead 


of Temu. These Nine Gods, pestcht, 

also written and » consisted 

of Ra, Shu, Tefnut, Geb, Nut, Osiris, Isis, Set, 
Nephthys and Anubis or Horus, for the Nine, 
or Company, often contained more than nine 
gods, and sometimes as many as thirteen are 
mentioned. This was the “ Great Nine ” gods of 


heaven, but there was also 

a "Little Nine,” who were 

the gods of earth. The Pyramid Texts mention 


Three Nine-gods, ccceccccccccc _ 


the Third Nine were probably gods of the Tuat, 
or Other World. The last five gods and god- 
desses of the Great Nine, namely, Osiris, Isis, 
Nephthys, Set and Anubis, were all the children 
of Nut, who is said to have brought aU of them 
forth at a single birth ; the gods married their 
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sisters and begot sons before any of them were 
bom. 

The magical and religious texts tell us much 
about the gods and their deeds, but there is 
only one text that helps us to understand the 
views of the Egyptians about the Creation of 
Heaven and Earth, and this, strangely enough, 
forms part of a magical ritual which was per- 
formed in the temple of Amen-Ra at Thebes. 
The object of the ritual was the destruction of 
Apep, a terrible monster that lived in the 
nethermost parts of heaven and encieavoured 
daily to prevent the rising of the Sun-god Ra, 
and to stir up lightning, thunder, tempests, 
storms, hurricanes and rain, and to obscure the 
light of the sun by fUling tlie sky with clouds, 
mist, fog and blackness. He was symbolized 
in the ceremonies that were performed in the 
temple by a waxen crocodile, on wliich the 
name of Apep was cut. This was wrapped up 
and placed insid<_ a papyrus case on which the 
name of the monster was written in green ink, 
and then burnt in a lire f ' khesem herbs. Wliilst 
it was burning the pri\st stabbed it with a 
knife, and spat upon it, and poured filthy water 
on it, and stamped upon it with his left foot. 
This ceremony was repeated several times 
during the day and night, and \ arious Chapters 
of the Book of Over 'browing Apep were 
recited at the same time. 

The text that describes the Egyptian 
Cosmogony is called the “ Book of knowing how 
Ra came into being, and how to overthrow 
Apep." The story of the Creation is put into the 



The Cssatxon Nenu, the god of the primeval waters, lifting up the Atet Boat of the Sun into the 
heavens. The soljtr disk is being rolled up mto the sky by the Beetle-god Khcpera ; on one Bide 
is Isis and on the other Nephthys. The gods in the boat are Geb, A (Thoth), Hek, Hu and Saa, 
Beyond is the Tuat, oi Kingdom ot Osins, which is circular in form and is surrounded by his body. 
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mouth of Nebertcher, the god who is the '‘Lord 
to the uttermost limit [of the universe]." He says : 
“ There was no heaven, no eaith, no serpents, 
no reptiles ; all these I produced out of the inert 
watery mass Nenu. There was no place for me 
to stand upon. 1 uttered a spell over my heart 
(or, mind), in which I laid the foundations 
with strict exactitude of everything that I 
made [afterwards]. I was alone — ^for I had not 
then fashioned Shu and Tefnut, and there was 
no other being to woik with me. I laid the 
foundations in my own heart (or, mind) of all 
the multitudes of things that came into being, 
and of all the things that were produced by them, 
and of everything to which they gave birth. 

I had union with luy own shadow, 

khaihit, and I begot in myself offspring, viz. the 
god Shu the atmosphere and light anSi 
heat) and the goddess Tefnut {i.e. humidity and 
moisture). Frc’^ being one god I became 

three godr, k 1 ^ II 

I lifted up Shu and Tefnut out of Nenu in which 
they existed, and my Rye ij.e. the Sun) followed 
after them. Then I joined my members together, 
and I wept over them, and a man (or, men) came 
into being from the tears that h‘ll from my Eye 
upon my members. My Eye was wroth with me 
when it came and found that I had made 
another [being] in its place. But I requited 
it with the gift of the spell which I had made, 
and I brought it forward to the place that it 
hath in my face, and since that time it hath 
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ruled the whole earth, and the power which 
I bestowed upon it falleth on vegetation and on 
the things that creep upon the earth. Shu and 
Tefnut brought forth <^b (the Earth-god) and 
Nut (the Sky-goddess), and Geb and Nut 
brought forth Osiris, Her-khenti-an-maati 
{i.e. the Blind Horus, or the Night sky without a 
moon). Set, Isis, and Nephthys.” In the 
other version of this narrative the god Khepera 

says : “ My name is Ausares,” (| [1 

or Osiris. 

The account of the Creation summarized 
above is found in a papyrus in the British 
Museum (No. iot88) which was written towards 
the close of the IVth century b.c., but the ideas 
and beliefs described in it are as old as dynastic 
civilization. The creation of Shu and Tefnut 
fey Temu or Khepera from his own body is 
mentioned in the Pyramid Texts of the Vlth 
Dynasty, and the fact that the oldest Trinity 
known consists of two gods and one goddess is 
noteworthy. The statement that the forms of 
every created object were depicted in the 
mind of the Creator before they existed is 
specially interesting, for it is reproduced in the 
writings of several of the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church. On the matter of how the 
Power of Evil, which is symbolized by the 
crocodile Apep, came into being, the papyrus 
is silent. The Christian Fathers identify him 
with Satan, or the Devil, and hold that he was 
the general of the hosts of heaven who rebelled 
against God, and was hurled headlong to earth 
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and destroyed. The Egyptian texts .show that 
Apep was never destroyed, and that the utmost 
that Ra could do to him was to paralyse him 
by a glance of his eye, and to drive his spear-like 
rays into his body and shrivel him up, but 
Apep recovered from these injuries, and though 
rendered impotent to-day was able to threaten 
the power and existence of Ra on the morrow. 
On another subject Nebertcher is silent, viz. the 

Tuat, , or Oth<>r World, or Underworld, 

that is, the abode of departed spirits, but as this 
region formed the kingdom of Osiris, a brief 
description of it will follow the account of this 
god. Ra, the Sun-god (the midday sun), was 
undoubtedly the national god of Lower Eg5^t 
during the Old and Middle Kingdoms, and his 
priesthood at Anu-Resu, " the Southern AnHiIL 
(the Hermonthis of tlie Greeks and Armant, or 
Erment, of the Arabs), possessed considerable 
power. 

But the greatest of all the gods of Upper 
Egypt was Osiris (at « ae time the moon-god), 
the centres of whose ,'ult were Abydos and 
Pa-Asar (Busiris) in the Della. When Amen 
was chosen to be the national god of all Egypt, 
Ra was associated with him, only his name 
came second and followed that of Amen ; but 
from first to last neither ( -^mpanion nor counter- 
part was given to Osiris who, even under the 
Old Kingdom, ousted Ra from his supreme 
position in the funerary texts which his priest- 
hood had assigned to him as the Great Judge in 
heaven. The position of Osiris as the god of the 



Omiis, m thp form ot a mMmm\ mnt; iLf Double Crovra and Men'll, (\y, 

and lM]din,5 the exnblcnis il * lule,” y, and ‘ Iiie, ’ seated on a than of state, 

set uj-o i a platform having nine step^ lie, in tuc form of a mummy is the support 
of the brtdt Scales His ( ompinv of Niue Gods watrh the working of the Scales 
The two dog headed apes (f»aboons) of I Loth irr taki ig awiy Set {le Lvil), in the 
form of a bla k i ig, in a boat Anubis lool s on 1 roin the B ok ol G it s, 

show, their duty to make offerings to the 
" gods ” of their country and to honour the 
local god, but the wise man, in accepting the 
gifts of Ra, lived his life in such a way as to secure 
the acquittal of his soul at the trial to which 
it would be subjected in the Judgment Hall of 
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Osiris. In spite of their ancient universal 
trust in demonology the Eg5^tians, from the 
earliest times, believed that men would be 
rewarded or punished for the deeds done in the 
body, and that there would be a Last Judgment. 
The oldest description of this Judgment is found 
in a papyrus at St. Petersburg, and in it King 
Khati (about ;28oo B.c.) says to his son : — 

“ Kn-^w thou that the Icliatchaut, who 
judge wrongdocis, will show no pity on the 
day of judgment of wretched man, in the 
hour when they are performing their 
appointed duty. It is a teirible thing for 
the man who knows |his bin] to be charged 
vith it. Buoy not up thy heart with the 
idea that length of y ears [will excuse thee] ; 
they look upon a wliole lifetime as a single 
hour. They make their trial after a maifS 
death ; his actions are [set] near him as 
evidence (?) Jr the Other \V^orld existence 
is everlasting, and he who puts this [fact] 
out of his mind is a fool. He who being 
guiltless attains t.> that pl.ice has an 
existence there like that oi God. and like 
the Everlasting Lords he moves unfettered 
from place to place.*' 

The Tchatchaut, ^ ^ | > ” Chiefs " 

or “ Assessors,” are well known from other texts. 
From the Book of Gates we learn that they 
kept the R(*gisters of Osiris which contained 
the names of all those who are in the Other 
World, and the Book of the Dead (Chap. xxx&) 
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shows that they watched the weighing of the 
heart of a man in ^he " Great Scales ” and stood 
ready to intervene and bring forward any proof 
of its sinfulness. A very ancient tradition 
asserted that Osiris was judged by the great gods 
of Heliopolis, and that he was declared innocent 
of the charges brought against him by Set, his 
brother and enemy, chieliy thropgh the good 
ofi&ces of Thotb, the scribe of the gods, who 
acted as his Advocate. The description of the 
Last Judgment by King Khati makes no mention 
of any Advocate, so we may assume that the 
introduction of such a helper of the deceased is 
a characteristic of the system of Osiris. 

There is no text known at present which gives 
us in a connected form the history of Osiris, 
but the work of Plutarch {De hide et Osiride), 
^nd the facts that can be collected from the 
inscriptions, enable us to construct one with 
considerable accuracy. Osiris, in Egyptian 

X' j 2' X- was a king of Egypt, and was 

therefore part man and part god. He reigned 
wisely, taught his subjects law, order, and 
religion, and by the introduction of cereals and 
the vine, and a superior form of agriculture, 
made his country prosperous. Having ordered 
his own kingdom he set out to visit other 
countries, and he instructed foreign nations, 
to their great advantage. During his absence 
his wife Isis administered his kingdom, but she 
was greatly troubled by her brother Set, who 
tried to undo all the good that Osiris had done. 
When Osiris returned Set determined to kiU him 
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and to seize his wife, with whom he was in love. 
By a stratagem he made Osiris 'to lie down in a 
box, and when he had done so Set and his friends 
nailed the top of it down and covered it with 
lead, and Osiris was suffocated. They then 
threw the box into the Nile, and its waters 
carried it through the Delta and across the 
sea to Byblos(?), where a large Erica tree grew 
up round it. Isis found the box and hid it, but 
Set discovered it and, tearing it open, dragged 
out the body of Osiris and broke it into 14 
pieces. Isis set out and collected these pieces, 
and wherever she found one she buried it and 
built a sepulchre over it. Osiris returned from 
the Other World and urged Horus to fight Set. 
He did so and vanquished Set, whom he 
handed over to Isis. To the chagrin of Horus 
she released Set from his bonds, and Horus was 
so angry that he tore the crown off his mother’s 
head. Set accused Horus of being illegitimate, 
but the gods, a^ the instance of Thoth, non- 
suited Set, and Horus succeeded to the throne 
of Egypt. Later Isis companied with her dead 
husband Osiris, and the child Harpokrates was 
the result of the embrace. 

The persecution of Osiris did not end with 
his murder by Set and liis companions, for, 
hearing that Osiris was risen trom the dead. 
Set brought a series of charges against Osiris, 
which were so grave tha^ the Great Company 
of the gods decided to bring Osiris to trial in 
their abode in the heaven of Anu (Heliopolis). 
^^lether the heart of Osiris was weighed in the 
Great Scales 01 not we do not know but, as 
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already said, Thoth investigated the charges 
made against Osiris by Set, and proved to the 
satisfaction of the gods that Set was a liar and 


that Osiris was " 


maa-kheru,"' ^^3 


i.e. “ a speaker of the truth." Osiris, as said 
above, had in some form visited this world, 
and must therefore have vanquished the powers 
of Death and the grave ; and now that he had 
obtained a vcidict of innocence from the gods 
of Heliopolis, the whole Company of the gods 
of heaven and of earth decided to make him the 
Judge of the Dead. They therefore assigned 
to him a kingdom in the Othci World, though 
where exactly that was situated it is impogsible 
to say. 

Osiris is always represented in the form 
o^" a bearded mummy, | ; he sometimes wears 
the White Crown, ^ , and sometimes the Atef 

Crown, , i.e. the UTiite Ciown with two 


plumes and a pair of horns attached to it, and 
he holds the sceptre, in his right hand, and the 
whip, /\, in his left. His beard is in the form 
of the beard worn by the men of Punt, and this 
and the "WTiite Crown together suggest that in 
his oldest form Osiris was a god from the South. 
He sits upon a throne which has the form of 
a funerary coffer with bolted doors, and it is 
probable that this was believed to contain a 
special portion of the body of the god. His 
grandsons, the four .sons of Horus, usually stand 
on a lotus flower near liim, and behind him are 
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Isis and Nephthys ; close to his throne the pied 

bull skin attached to a pole, is often seen. 

The bodies of kings and chiefs were often buried 
in the hides of bulls, and instances of bull- 
skin burial arc common in the Sudan at the 
present day. This skin was called “ Meska,” 

||l P U j which is the name for the place 

of resurrection in heaven. The throne of the 
god was set upon water which came from the 
great celestial ocean, the walls of, his shrine 
were flanu's of fire, and on its cornice was a 
row of the “ Living XJriei ” {i.e. sacred cobras). 

The supreme position ot Osiris was only 
challenged once, and the man who was bold 
enough to attempt to abolish the god was 
Amenhetep IV, king of Egypt about 1350 b.c., 

who endeavoured to make Aten, (| , the 

national god. ^ccoIding to his views Aten, 
that is the Disk of the sun, was the source of 
all life, and was the Sun-god, who manifested 
himself in solar heat, a other words, he made 
Heat his god, and called it “ One,’' even as his 
predecessors had called Ra and several other 
gods “ One.” As an incarnation of Aten he 
believed himsell to be the “ One god,” and 
therefore all the “gods” of Eg^pt, including 
Osiris and his Compauj , were impostors and 
nonentities. He ordered the name of Amen, the 
great god of Thebes, and the word for “ gods ” 
to be cut out from the inscriptions ; he abolished 
the priesthood of Amen and confiscated their 
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revenues, and swept away, so far as he was 
able, all the ancient beliefs in the resurrection 
of the dead and immortality. He abandoned 
Thebes and built a new capital, which he called 
Aakhutaten, changed his name from Amenhetep 
to Aakhuenaten, built many temples to Aten, 
and for a time officiated as high priest. But he 
failed to establish Aten as the One, self-created, 
self-subsisting and self-existing* god, and in 
less than 25 years after his death his capital, 
now known as Amamah, or Tall al-'Amamah, 
was in ruins, and he was only remembered 
with contempt. Amen, Lord of the World, 
triumphed, and Osiris, Lord of Heaven, retained 
his sovereignty unimpaired. Under the Jast 
Ramessid kings of the XXth Dynasty the priests 
of Amen obtained very great power, and when 
the last Rameses died Her-fler, the high priest 
o'l Amen, pioclaimed himself king, and founded 
a line of priest-kings (Dynasty XXI, ruling 
at Thebes) Some of the princesses regarded 
Amen as more powerful than Osiris in the Other 
World, but they were all buried with the rites 
ard ceremonies which the religion of Osiris 
prescribed, and all expected to receive from him 
the gift of resurrection and, with it, everlasting 
fife. 

The belief that a being, part god and part 
man, had died and risen from the dead seems to 
have been in existence among the pred)mastic 
Egyptians, but it is uncertain if that man 
was called Osiris. The religious views of the 
Egyptians underwent many changes under the 
kings of the 1 st Dynasty, who built their tombs 
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at Abydos, and some think that both the name 
of Osiris and certain elements of his religion 
were brought into Egypt by the invaders 
who conquered the country. No satisfactory 
meaning has been proposed for the name, and it 

is possible that f1 , Asar, is a transcription of the 



Tho mnmniv( f Os.rm Khcnti \ men ti, 'great ’^od, lord of M>vdo5», Ivmg on lii-^ bier with 
his soul, in the toiin of a hawk, hovm ig er him Tms He pt (the Frog godde«) 
and IhothaK itMling spelK to bring ab >u the re^iirrecti m ot Omns Ihe hawks 
at the hoa 1 ai d loot t f the bier ..eprc^cu* Isis and N( [)hth>b. 

name of a foreign god. The similarities in the 
history of Osiris and the histoiy of Bel-Marduk 
of Babylon are too striking io be dismissed 
lightly vnthout considc’-ation. Whether the 
Babylonians borrowed li >iu the Egyptians, or 
the Egyptians from the Babylonians, or both 
peoples from a common source, remains to be 
decided. The cult of Osiris absorbed within 

it that of Anher, ^ * an important 

p 
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local god of the Abydos nome, and under the 
1st Dynasty Osiris became the representative 
par excellence of the earlier African man-god who 
had died and suffered mutilation and had risen 
from the dead. The cult of Osiris flourished 
greatly under the Old Kingdom, but became 
unimportant under Dynasties VI-X ; it revived 



The soul cf Ilorus (or Osins *) which stood vaiting above the sirred tree at Abydn> 
has been made by Horus to enter the body ot the god, and O'-ins is raising his body 
from the biei, having retuined fiom the abode of the dead 


under the Xlth and Xllth Dynasties and 
resumed its earlier importance under the XIXth 
and XXIInd and XXVIth Dynasties. At 
Busiris and Mendes in the Delta the cult of 
Osiris absorbed the cults of the old sacred tree 
and the Ram-god, and the Book of the Dead 
shows (Chap, xvii) that the souls of Osiris and 
Ra became merged in each other in Tetu, 
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ill®- 


In Ptolemaic times the theologians 


joined Osiris to Hapi, the sacred Bull-god of 
Memphis, and formed the new composite god 
of the dead, Serapis, and so satisfied Egyptians 
and Greeks alike. 

The kingdom ot the man-god Osiris was in 
Upper Egypt, and the place of his burial was 

Abtu, ^ ^ i.e. Abydos, in the Thinite 

norae. The sacred symbol of the “ Great 

Land.” <is the place was called, was , or 

, The fiist of these u present a box, or 

<'ase of some kind, Imm which the head of a 
sc'ipcnt projects ; above the box are two plumes , 
in the second the sei])(nl is wanting, and two 
hoi ns are added. I'lie box presumably contained 
a ])ortion of the body of Osiiis, piobably his 
head ; both th'^^se sy mbols are very old, and 

when the White Crown. , was assigned to the 


god the ])lumes and the horns were added to it. 

The tomb of Osiris ind the tombs of the 
earliest d^*nav>tic kings are on the left or west 
bank of the Nile at Abydos, in the region called 

Amentt^ oi ^ and thither for many 

centuries the bodies of the dead irom all parts 
of Egypt were taken to oo buried. Here Osiris 
reigned over the dead, and one of his oldest 

titles is Khenti Amentt, ^ 

“ President of Amentt,” or 


F2 
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Elhenti Amentiu, " President of those who are in 
Ainentt.” As a god Osiris was identified with 
many gods --water-gods, vegetation-gods, vine- 
gods, animal-gods, e.g. the Bull-god and the 
Ram-god — but here only his character as god and 
judge of the dead can be considered. 

The religion of Osiris promised to those who 
followed it faithfully both resurrection from 
the dead and eternal life, but to obtain these 
the Osiiian had to lead a moral and upright life, 
to avoid lying speech, deceitful actions, and 
duplicity ot every kind, and to observe the laws 
of the national god and the local or town-god 
Under the Old Kingdom all breaches of the 
Moral T.aw, which was of a very high character, 
had to b(' paid for by gifts and offerings to the 
local shrin‘‘s. but Osiii^' expected his followers 
to.avoid all breache . of the Moral Law and sins, 

i| 1 1 }t fbat he might not be obliged to 

rail them to account wiien he judged them. He 
expected a man to have a clean conscience as 
well as clean hands and a clean tongue. And 
though the judgment of Osiris is described as a 

“ weighing of worcK,” ^ || t it 

included the weighing of intentions and motives 
and the actions prompted by them 

Bctwec'n the Xllth and the XVIIIth Dynasties 
a great development of the moial and religious 
views of the Egyptians took place, and we find 
them admirably summarized in the second part 
of Chap, exxv of the Book of the Dead, which 
may be described as the Moral and Religious 
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Code of Osiris. It contains a series of 42 
statements which the deceased was expected to 
make to 42 gods, one statement to each god. 
In each of these he asserted that he had not 
committed a certain sin. This Code was con- 
sidered to be of such importance that it was 
drawn up in a tabular form, with a picture of 
each of the 42 gods addressed by the deceased, and 
wa.s supplemented by Vignettes representing the 

weighing of the heart, O, against the feather, p. 

the symbol of the two Truth-goddesses of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, the god Thoth, etc. In the 
gieal Codice.^ ot the Book of the Dead a large 
Vignette of the Judgment Scene is placed at 
the beginning of the work, and Irom this we 
are able to get an idea of the method of procedure 
at the “ Weighing of Words.” 

The Judgment Chamber was called the “ Hall 
of Maati.” Along each side of it were, either 
seated or stanv.ing, 21 of the Tchatchau, or 
Assessors, to each of whom the deceased made 
his statement that he ’ ad not committed such 
and such a sin. In the lore-part of the HaU were 
set the Great Scales, with a df»g-headed ape 
seated on the top of the pillar. This animal 
was chosen by 'I'hoth as his associate because ol 
the keenness of its vision and its great faculty of 
watchfulness. A pointer was attached to the 
beam of the Scales, and its markings were 
scrutinized by Anpu (Anubis), the great physician 
who embalmed the body of Osiris. 

The deceased, having recited the names of 
the doors and door-posts of the Hall correctly. 
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entered the Hall and stood with bowed head 
near the Scales. Close to the Scales stood his 


soul, in the form of a man-headed hawk, 


Ba, the god Shai, i.e. destiny of the deceased, 
Meskhenit and Renenit, the two goddesses of 
birth and the birth-chamber, together with 


the man -headed object ^ — i , which rests on a 


funeral y building. In one pan of the Scales 
was a featiier, p, symbolic of Law and Tiuth, 

and in the other was the heart of the deceased. 
Whilst these things were being ■ done the 
deceased prayed the prayer which tradition 
asserted was composed by the god Thoth, 
presumably for the use of Osiris when, in pre- 
dynastic times, he was being tried in the divine 
Court of the gods of Hehopolis. This prayer 
was in use throughout^the Dynastic Period, and 
even in the time of Cleopatra ; it must be one 
of the oldest prayers in the world ; it forms 
Chap. xxx6 ot the Theban Recension of the 
Book of the Dead, and is entitled " The Chapter 
of not letting the ht trt of the deceased be 
driven away from him in the I^derworld.” It 
reads : “ [O] my heart [ah) from my mother, 
O my heart fiom my mother ! O my heart 
[hati, i e. foreUiOst part) ot my being ! Stand 
not up against me in the Judgment. Thrust me 
not back among the Tch. tchau. Make not to be 
a turning aside [of the Scales] in the presence 
of the Guardian of the Scales. Thou art my ka, 
the dweller in my body the god Khnemu who 
endows with strength my members. Go forth 
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thou to the happiness whither we [would] go. 
Make not my name to stink with the Shenit 
gods [of the House of Osiris], who make men 
to stand firm. May we hear joyfully glad 
tidings at the Weighing of Words. Let not lies 
be told about me before the god [Osiris], the 
Great God, the Lord of Amentt. Verily exalt 
thyself rising up (?) at [the words] ‘ Maa-kheru ' 
{i.e. true of voice, or truth-speaker).” 

Meanwhile Thoth, the scribe ’of the gods, 
the great Advocate of Osiris, has taken up 
his position on the other side ot the Scales, 
and with him is the monster Am-mitu, the 
Eater of the Dead, which was pait crocodile, 
part lion and part hippopotamus. Then 
Thoth, holding in his hands his writing reed 
and palette, received from Anpu the leport 
that the heart of the deceased had been 
wei,ghed in the Scales, that his soul had 
testified to its integrity, and that it had been 
” found true by trial in the Great Scales.” 
The god added the statement that the dccc'ascd 
was no wicked man, no filcher of divine 
offerings, no evil-doer, and no calumniator of 
men. He then read this report to the gods, 
who declared forthwith that they had no ground 
of complaint against the deceased, and decreed 
that he should not be given to the Eater of 
the Dead, but should be led before Osiris, who 
would give him his reward. Thereupon Horus, 
taking the deceased by the hand, brought him 
into the presence of Osiris, and reported to 
him the result of the weighing of the heart of 
the deceased, and confirmed all that Thoth and 




About 1500 B c 
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the gods had said. This done the deceased 
advanced and, kneeling before Osiris, said : 
“ There is no sin in my body. I have neither 
told lies nor acted with deceit ; make me one 
of those favoured beings who are in thy train." 
Osiris, being satisfied that he was admitting a 
speaker of the truth to his kingdom, assigned 
to the deceased an estate in the Sekhet-Aaru, 

f'SJlIiii “FieUsof 

Reeds," and gave him permission to draw rations 

from the Sekhet-heteput, Dj]j] or “ Field 

of Offerings,” which was kept supplied by the 
faithful on earth, who brought offerings regularly 
to the sanctuaries of Osiris. 



Picture of an ancient Egyptian ShfdAf being worked by a 
farm labourer From a wall painting in a tomb at Tbebee 




CHAPTER IX 

HIE LITERATURE OF 'iHE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 

W E owe our knowledge of Egyptian Litera- 
ture to the inscriptions on pyramids, 
temples, historical and biographical 
stelae, rolls of papyri, etc.; these are writfen 
in the hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic scripts, 
and cover a pc’ 'od of about 3,500 years. The 
language employed is Egyptian, of which there 
appear to have been thr^e dialects, if not more. 
The foundations of the language are African, but 
at a comparal 1 vely early period additions to them 
were made as a result of the influence of the 
Semites. At a later time words were borrowed 
from the Libyans and the peoples of the Eastern 
deserts, and from Arabia and the countries 
beyond. The style is j nythmic, rhyme being 
unknown ; the use of parallelism of members is 
frequent, and is often employed with very fine 
effect. The Literature of Egypt maybe divided 
into two classes, Religious and Profane, and 
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at least three-quarters of it belong to the former 
class. 

History. —No complete native history of 
Egypt exists, and it is probabJc no king was 
anxious to preserve a recoid of the doings of his 
predecessors. Good specimens of the historical 
documents are : the Annals of the campaigns 
of Thothmes III, copied from a leather roll, on 
the walls of the Temple of Amen at Kamak; 
the Acts of Rameses III, as found in the 
Harris Papyius No. i in the British Museum ; 
the account ot the Battle of Kadesh, written by 
the court .scribe Pontauit ; the account of the 
Invasion of Egypt b} Piaiikhi the Nubian ; the 
Annals of Nastasen describing the defeat of 
Cambyso'? {?). Good examples of biogiaphical 
inscriptions of a historical character arc found 
on the tomb stelae ot lina, Hinkhuf, Antef, 
Amasis and other feudal lords of Al-Kab, and in 
other places. 

Chronology. The most important docu- 
ments are the Stele of Palermo, the King-lists 
of Sakkarah, Abydos and Karnak, and the Turin 
Papyrus, which, when complete, contained a 
list of about 300 kings of Egypt, with the lengths 
ol their reigns given in years, months and days. 
Astronomy. --Lists of the risings of stars were 
kept under the New Kingdom, and at a later 
period lists of the 3O Dekans and the 12 Signs of 
the Zodiac. Astrology. On this subject much 
literature probably existed, but little of it, 
except the Calendars of Lucky and Unlucky 
Days and Hours, has survived. Much of the 
ancient astrological lore is to be found in the 
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almanacks in use among the peasant population 
of Eg3q)t at the present day. Mathematics 
(Geometry and Arithmetic) are represented by 
the Rhiiid Papyrus in the British Museum 
(No, 10057L Geography as a science was 
unknown, but we have a map of the gold-mines 
in the Sudan, and a map of the sacred localities 
of the Fay3mm. Medicine. — Several books of 
collections (''f prescriptions are known, e.g. those 
in London, Paris, Leyden, Berlin and California, 
the longest and most important being the 
Ebers Papyrus, but no treatise on anatomy 
has come down to us. The Law.— Many 
documents of this class of literature exist, and 
they suggest that the Egyptians were' fond of 
litigation. They clt al with funerary ('udowments 
and benefactions, political and other adoptions, 
rcj)Oits of law pi occedings, etc.; the record, of 
the prosecution of tomb-robbers by the Crown 
m the reign of Kameses IX is one of the most 
interesting of tue last-named c]a.ss of legal 
documents (B.M. Nos. 10053, 10054). Songs. — 
Fragments of a few soi. ’s of the Mlk-lore class 
have come down to us, and several Love-songs 
are preserved in the Harris PapjTus in the 
British Museum (No. 500). The latter closely 
resemble in phraseology the Song of Solomon. 
A translation of the Song of Antuf (Song oflthe 
Harper) has been given 'd^ove (p. 13 s) ; it is a 
remarkable composition. 

Narratives or Short Stories.— Among these 
may be mentioned as of special interest : 
The Story of Sanehat.— Here we have the 
story and adventures of a yoving man who. 
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for some reason not quite clear, flees from 
Egypt into Palestine, where he is welcomed by 
the natives. He marries and begets a family, 
and gains great renown by defeating and slajdng 
a mighty man of war who had challenged him 
to combat ; this part of the story resembles 
that of the killing of Goliath by David. At 
length he 3'earns for his native country, and 
finally he returns there and is warmly received 
by the king and liis family ; there he dies and is 
buried in a tomb provided for him by the king. 
In the Story of the Shipwreck we read of a man 
who is shipwrecked and cast up on a phantom 
island, whore he found an abundance of fruit and 
fish, and having used the fire-slick he made a 
file and offered up a sacrifice to the gods. In 
due course he met the Genius of the island, i.e. 
a pnake nearly 50 feet long with a beard over 
3 feet long. It received him in a most friendly 
manner, conversed with him, and eventually 
loaded him with gifts and sent him away on a 
ship which happened to visit the island. A 
very interesting set of Stories of Magicians 
is found in the Westcar Papyrus in Berlin ; 
the contents of some of these have already been 
alluded to The Tale of the Two Brothers 
gives us a series of verj^ short stories which 
originally had no connection with each other ; 
a brief summary is given further on in this 
Chapter. The Story of the Doomed Prince, 
which unfortunately is incomplete, shows that 
there is no way of escaping from one’s Fate. 

As Historical Romances may be men- 
tioned the story of the quarrel between the 
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Hyksos Ra-Apepi, king of Lower Egypt, and 
Seqenen-Ra, king of Upper Egypt (B.M. 
No. 10185), and the Capture of Joppa by an 
officer of Thothmes III. The latter romance has 
resemblances to the Arab story of All Baba and 
the Forty Thieves. The literature of Travels is 
represented by the story of Unuamen, who was 
sent to Syria to obtain cedar-wood wherewith 
to build a new barge for the god Amen. He was 
robbed on his journey into Syria, and on his way 
back found himself in Cyprus. The stoiy" is 
incomplete. As examples of contemplative and 
semi-prophetical literature we have : i. The 
Dialogue between a man and his soul ; though 
he is tired of life, he nevertheless advises his 
hearers to “ pur.suc the day of happiness and 

forget care,” 

2. The Admonitions of a Prophet, found in 
a papyrus at Leyden ; some of his utterances 
have been thought to be Messianic in character. 

3. The Lamentations of Khakheperra-seneb, 
found on a wooden tablet in the British Museum 
(No. 5645). 4. The Prophecy of Nefer-Rehu, in 
a papyrus at St. Petersburg. 5. The Lament 
of the Peasant, found in papyri in Berlin. 
Religious Magic is illustrated by the works 
found in the Salt Papyrus (B.M. No. 825) 
and in the Harris Papyrus (B.M. No. 10051), 
and by the Book of Overthrowing Apep 
(B.M. No. 10188). 

Legends of the Gods. — Among these may 
be mentioned the Legends of Ra and Isis (sum- 
marized above, p. 203!.), the Creation of the 
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World by Khepera, the Destruction of Mankind, 
Horus of Edfu and the Winged Disk, Khensu- 
hctep and the Possessed Princess, Khnemu and 
the Seven Years’ Famine the Resurrection of 
Osiris and the Birth of Horus, the Death and 
Resurrection of Horus, the Wanderings of Isis, 
as told ih the Metternich Stele. Rituals. -The 
oldest of these are the “ Book of Opening 
the Mouth ” and the “ Liturgy of Funerary 
Offerings,” whereby the transmutation of foods 
and drink took place. Of divine Rituals the 
longest and best known is the Daily Service 
used in the Temple of Amen at Thebes. Comic 
Caricature is illustrated by a papyrus in the 
British Museum (No. 10016). Books of Moral 
Precepts.- - Several of these have been 
preserved, and the scries now available for 
st'idy enable us to follow the development of 
moral ideas in Egypt from about 3000 B.c. to 
the end of the Dynastic Period. The authors 
were Kagemna, a Wazir of King Huni (lllrd 
Dynasty), Ptah-hetep, a Wa/Tr of King Assa 
(Vth Dynasty), Tuauf, a royal official (Vfth 
Dyna.sty), King Khati (IXth or Xth D\Tiastyl, 
Ameiiemhat T, Schetepabra, an officer of 
Amenemhat 111 , Amenemapt, a minister of 
Agriculture, and the scribe Ani. 

Religious Literature.-- The oldc.st collection 
of Magical-Religious texts is found inscribed in 
hieroglyphs on the walls of the chambers and 
corridors of the Pyramids of Sakkarah, which 
are the tombs of kings of the Vlth Dynasty. 
These form the Heliopolitan Recension of the 
Book of the Dead. Another collection, containing 
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Chapters from the above-mentioned Pyramid 
Texts and several others, probably of a more 
recent date, was inscribed in hieratic on wooden 
sarcophagi and coffins of the Xlth and Xllth 
Dynasties. Fine examples of these are the 
sarcophagus of Amamu and the sarcophagi and 
coffins from Al-Barshah. The texts *6n these 
form the Recension of the Book of the Dead in 
use in Upper Egypt under the Middle Kingdom. 
Some time after the Xllth Dynasty the Theban 
Recension of the Book of the Dead came into 
being. The oldest papyri containing it are 
written in hieroglyphs, e.g. the Papyrus of Nu, 
the Papyrus of Nebseni, the Papyrus of luaa, 
the Papyrus of Ani, etc., but under the XIXth 
Dynasty collections of Chapters from it were 
written in hieratic, and in the Papyrus of 
Nesitanebtashru (XXlst Dynasty) the w^ole 
work is in hieratic. The Theban Recension is 
illustrated by a long series of Vignettes, painted 
sometimes in monochrome, and sometimes in 
many bright colours. In the Saite Recension 
the Chapters are written both in hieroglyphs and 
hieratic, and the Chapters have a fixed order; 
the Vignettes are drawn in black outline. The 
Book of the Dead contains a large number of 
spells and incantations which the deceased was 
supposed to repeat if he found himself in trouble 
or danger on his journey from this world to the 
Kingdom of Osiris, Besides these we find in it 
hymns, litanies, prayers, exegetical texts, plans 
of the mummy-chamber, the Judgment Hall 
of Osiris, the Elysian Fields, with explanatory 
texts, drawings of the Gates and Divisions of the 

0 
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Underworld, the Ritual of the Lamps (Chap, 
cxxxvii), drawings of the Boats of Ra, and a 
great mixture of miscellaneous mythological 
texts and traditions, belonging to all periods and 
emanating from many different parts of Egypt. 
All were intended to help the deceased, and the 
whole book was regarded as an amulet of great 
power. Parts of it, e.g. the texts relating to the 
Judgment of Osiris, were in use in the Roman 
Period. 

Later funerary works based on the Book 
of the Dead were the “ Book of Breathings," 
the “ Book of Traversing Eternity," the Book 
“ May my name flourish," etc. Works recited in 
connection with the Miracle Plays o^ Osiris 
were the " Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys," 
the “ Festival Songs of Isis and Nephthys," the 
“ Litanies of Seker," etc. During the process of 
embalming the dead the “ Book of Embalmment " 
was recited. At one period of Egyptian history 
the theologians wrote “ Guides** to the Under- 
world, the most interesting of these being the 
“ Book of Gates,” and the “ Book of him that is 
in the Tuat." These supplied the deceased with a 
full description of the places through which he 
would pass and the names of the beings he 
would meet, and gave him the words of power 
nece.ssary for him to complete liis journey 
safely. Hymns to the gods form a large 
section of Egyptian religious literature ; the 
most important are the Hymns to Osiris, 
Ra, Ra-Harmakhis, Amen and Thoth. The 
literature written in demotic is con.siderable, 
and consists of works of magic, tales illustrating 
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the power of magicians, collections of moral 
precepts, various kinds of legal documents, 
marriage contracts, etc. 

Magic. — The Egyptians in all peiiods 
believed that earth, air, fire and water weie 
filled with spirits, each one of which was able 
to inflict injury upon them. Some were found 
by them to be kindly and well-disposed towards 
man, but the greater number of them were 
believed to be malicious, vindictive and hostile 
to man and all his works. The great god who 
had made the univeise was thought to be in- 
different to the affairs of mankind, and to have 
permitted the spirits to obtain almost unlimited 
power and authority over man and his posses- 
sions. The Egyptians troubled themselves little 
about the good spirits, though they made 
offerings to them, and addressed words of respect 
and even of affection to them. But they were 
horribly afraid of the evil spirits, and they spaied 
no pains in placating them and in trving to 
annul their power. The art of dealing with 
spirits of all kinds, i.e. magic, was carefully 
studied by the jiriesls, who were to all intents 
and purposes in the earliest times magicians 
pure and simple. The Egyptians oi all classes 
esteemed magic highly, and King Khati stated 
in the work that he wrote for his son, tliat 

Heka, | ^ , i.e. Magic, was invented by 

Ra himself {sec p, 210). Ra apparently did not 
care to trouble himself about mortal affairs, 
and therefore gave to man the gift of Heka, 
so that he might be able to control the invisible 

03 



Ctppus of Horus— Obvsb^b 
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Harpokrates, weanng the lock of youth and standing on crocodiles within a canopy made of the 
body of the serpent Mehen, and held in position by Isis and Thoth Above him is the head of the 
Aged Sun god His mastery over noxious animals is shonvn by his holding scorpions and serpents 
, and savage animals in bis grasp 






Poly*ljcisti( figure representing the “ Old man who renews his youth/' i e. Ra, the Sun*god, 
who comprises in his own peison all the powers, attributes and tonns of every kind of Imng 
creature. The text contains, a s« iics of spells which were inbaded to break the power of the 
Seba fiends, and of the crocodiles and other evil reptiles. 
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and supernatural powers, both good and bad, 
for himself. When Heka was used by man to 
benefit his fellow-man, we may term it White 
Magic ; and when it was employed to slay or 
injure man or beast. Black Magic. The men 
who became professional magicians no doubt 
possessed psychological powers above the 
ordinary, and were persons of ability and great 
shrewdness. They were skilled inwall the learn- 
ing of their time, and wrote the spells and incan- 
tations and charms which they used ; their 
assistants performed the rites and ceremonies 
that were the necessary accompaniments of the 
spells. The chief instrument of the magician 
was the spell. To use this effectively h^had to 
be a properly qualified person, and to wear 
the garb and bear the equipment of such. He 
had to recite the magical formula in a certain 
tone of voice, clearly and correctly, for if he 
forgot any part of it, or garbled it, the spell was 
inoperative. And the rites and ceremonies 
had to be performed with .scrupulous care. 
Ceremonial purity of both person and place was 
absolutely necessary. The magician wrote 
amulets for his clients on papyrus, leather, 
wood and stone plaques, and figures made of 
wax, wood, and stone, using names of power, 
magical diagrams, etc., and strings of meaning- 
less syllables of somewhat similar sounds. The 
most curious of all the monuments left by the 
Egyptian magician are probably the little 
tablets, rounded at one end, that were placed 
in the walls of houses and under the floors to 
protect their owners from the attack of evil 
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spirits, fiends, demons, hobgoblins, and every 
kind of baleful influence that the Egyptians 
could imagine. Such a tablet is commonly 
called a Cippus {i.e. pillar) of Horus, and the 
finest example known is that which was pub- 
lished by Golenischeff {Metiernichstele, Leipzig, 
1877). It is figured on pp. 244 and 245. On 
this monument are sculptured nearly 300 figures 
of the gods of heaven, earth, and the Tuat, or 
Underworld. On the sides and Reverse are cut 
a series of magical legends in hieroglyphs ; for 
descriptions of the figures and translations of the 
texts see my Legends of the Gods, London, 1912. 
This Cippus originally stood in a prominent 
place in some building, probably a temple, 
and was intended to protect it and those who 
were in it every moment of the day and night. 
On it are figures of all the gods and goddesses 
of the cults of Ra and Osiris, and the go(fe of 
the seasons of the year, the months, the weeks, 
the days of th w'eek, the hours, the planets, the 
Signs of the Zodiac, the Dekans, etc. It was 
believed to protect Psemthek-Ankh, who had 
it made, from the att<icks of Set, Apep and other 
gods of evil, and from every injury that noxious 
reptiles and Typhonic animals had the power to 
inflict upon man. 

The following extracts illustrate some of the 
characteristics of Egyptian Literature : — 

Hymn to Osiris.- Homage to thee, Osiris, 
Lord of eternity, king of the gods, whose names 
are many, whose forms are holy, whose attributes 
are hidden in the temples, whose Ka is august, 
President of Tetu (Busiris and Mendes), mighty 
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one, dweller in Sekhem, the praised one in the 
nome of Ati (?), President of Ann, the Lord com- 
memorated in Maati, the Hidden Soul, the Lord 
of the Circle of the Underworld, the holy one of 
Memphis, the Soul of Ra, whose very body rests 
in Hanes, beneficent one, who art hymned in 
Nart, the raiser up of his soul, the Lord of the 
temple in Khemenu, the mightily feared one in 
Shashetep, the Lord of eternity,. President of 
Abtu (Abydos). The path of his throne is in 
the Holy Land, his name is established in the 
mouths of men, he is the substance of the Two 
Lands (Egypt). ... He is the President of the 
Company of the gods, the beneficent Spirit 
among spirits, for him Nu pours out his ;ivaters, 
to him approaches the wind at eventide, the 
breeze comes to his nostrils to the satisfaction of 
his heart, he renews his youth. . . . The heights 
of heaven and the stars obey him. He makes 
the mighty gates to open before him, he who is 
praised in the southern heaven and adored in 
the northern heaven. The never-setting stars 
are under his rule, and his abodes are the stars 
that never rest, offerings come to him by the 
command of Geb. The Companies of the gods 
praise him, the stars of the Tuat adore him, the 
ends of the earth bow before him, the boundaries 
of the sky pray to him [when] they see him, the 
holy dead fear him, the whole earth praises him 
[when] it meets His Majesty. He is the glorious 
Master at the head of- the masters, endued with 
higher rank, stablished in dominion. He is the 
Beautiful Sekhem (i.e. Power) of the Company 
of the gods, gracious of face and beloved by those 
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who see him He has set his fear in all lands, and 
through their love for him they exalt his nam^; 
above every other name. All nations make 
offerings to him, he is commemorated in heaven 
and upon earth. He is greatly acclaimed in 
the Uak festival, the Two Lands with one voice 
utter cries of joy. He the great one is the first 
among his brethren, he is the Prince of the 
Company of the gods, and the stablisher of truth 
throughout the Two Lands. He has set his son 
[Horus] upon the great throne of his father 
Geb. He is the darling of his mother Nut. 
Great of might he ovei threw the Seba fiend, he 
stood up, .slaughtered his enemies and set his 
fear in his foes . . firm of heart (or, will), his 
legs stand firm. He is the heir of Geb and 
of the sovereignty of the Two Lands. Geb has 
seen his excellenc(' and has entrusted to him the 
ruling of the world so long as times and seasons 
last. With his hand he made this earth, and the 
water, air, v'^'^et-ition, cattle, feathered fowl, 
fishes, creeping things and beasts of all kinds. 
The desert belongs b’'^ right to the son of Nut 
Osiris), and the Ivv^o Lands rejoice to crown 
him upon the throne of his father like Ra. He 
rises in the horizon, he lightens the darkness, from 
his plumes he shoots forth light and brilliance like 
Athen {i.e. the solar disk). He floods the Two 
Lands with splendour in the early morning. His 
white Crown pierces hea ven, he is a brother of the 
gods, the guide of every god. He is gracious in 
command and speech, he is the favoured one of 
the Great Company of the gods, and the beloved 
of the Little Company of the gods. 
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[The Birth of Horus.] His sister [Isis] 
protected him, driving off his enemies, turning 
aside evil happenings with the spells of her 
mouth, the weighty utterances of her tongue, the 
infallibility of her speech, and the effectiveness 
of her command and word. Isis the enchantress, 
the avenger of her brother [OsirisJ, sought him 
untiringly, and travelled about over this earth 
sorrowing, and rested not until she had found 
him. She produced warmth from her hair, she 
caused air to come by [the beating of] her wings, 
and she uttered doleful cries for her brother. 
She caused movement to take place in what was 
inert in the Still Heart [i.e. the dead Osiris), 
she drew essence from him, she made flesh and 
blood, she suckled [her] babe in loneliness, no 
man knowing where he was. The child grew 
up, his hand became mighty in the House of Geb 
(!.<’.'■ the earth), and the Company of the gods 
rejoiced greatly at the coming of Horus, the son 
of Osiris, stabiished of mind, true of voice, son 
of Isis, heir of Osiris. (From a stele in Paris.) 

Hymn to Aten. Thy rising is beautiful 
in the horizon of heaven, 0 Aten, ordainer 
of life. Thou risest in the eastern horizon, 
filling every land vith thj' radiance. Thou 
art beautiful, great, splendid and raised up 
above every land ; thy rays, like [those of] 
Ra, deck every land thou hast made. Thou 
hast taken them (i.e. the lands), however many 
they may be, and hast made them subject 
to thy son. Thou art far away, but thy beams 
arc on the earth ; thou art on [men’s] faces, 
they [admire] thy goings. 
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[When] thou settest in the west, the earth is 
dark as with death. Men lie down in theii 
cabins shrouded in wrappings ; one eye {i.e. 
person) cannot sec his companion, and if all 
their goods that are under their heads bo 
carried off they cannot see [the thief]. The 
lion comes out of his den, creeping things 
bite [i.e. eat), the darkness is their shelter. 
The land is silent [for] their maker hath set 
in his hoiizon. Thou risest up in the horizon 
at dawn, thou shinest in the Disk in the day, 
thou scatterest the darkness. Thou sendest 
out thy rays, the Two Lands rejoice, [men] wake 
up and stand on their feet, for thou raisest 
them. They wash, they dress themselves, they 
give thanks for thy rising, they do their work. 
All beasts and cattle turn into their pastures, 
the grass and herbs flourish, the water-fowl fl\' 
over their marshes, their feathers praising thy 
Ka. As soon as thou risest all the beasts stand 
up. and feathc ed fowl and reptiles of all kinds 
spring into life. 

At thy rising the boats sail up and down 
the river, every ro’d opens out, the fish 
swim up towards thy face, thy beams go 
down into the seas. " Thou Greatest seed in 
men, thou fashioncst it into offspring in women, 
thou makest the son to ]i\'e in his mother’s 
womb, making him to be silent and not to cry 
out. Thou art a nur:,c in the belly, giving 
breath to sustain life in what thou hast 
created. ^Tien the child is born, and on the day 
of his birth openeth his mouth after the manner 
[of babes], thou providest food for him. The 
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chick cheeps inside the egg, thou givest it air 
so that it can live. Thou perfectest its body, 
it breaks the shell from inside, it comes out 
of the egg, it chirps with all its might, having 
come forth it walks on its two feet. O how 
many are the things which thou hast made ! 
they are hidden from [one’s] face, O thou God 
One who hast no counterpart ! Thou, existing 
alone, didst by thy heart (or, w:ill) create the 
earth and every thing that is thereon — men, 
cattle, beasts and creatures of all kinds that move 
on feet, all the creatures in the sky that fly 
with wings, the deserts of Syria .and Kesh 
(Cush), and the Land of Egypt. 

Thou hast assigned to every one hi** place, 
providing the daily food, each receiving his 
destined share ; thou decrees! his span of life. 
The speech and characteristics of men vary, as 
do '[the colours of] their skins, the dwellers in 
foreign lands having their distinguishing marks. 
Thou hast made the Nile in the Tuat, thou 
bringest it at thy will to make men to live. 
Since thou didst make them for thine own 
purpose, it is for thee, their Lord, to support 
them. . . . O Lord of every land, thou shinest 
upon them, O Aten of the day, thou mighty 
one of majesty. Thou createst the life. Of 
the foreign desert, and of all deserts, 0 Lord 
of the way (?) thou createst their life. Thou 
hast set a Nile in heaven, it descends upon 
them. It makes on the mountains (or, lulls) 
a flood like the Great Green Sea, it waters the 
fields about their villages. How perfect, wholly 
perfect, are thy plans, O Lord of Eternity! 
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Thou art a Nile in the sky for all those v/ho 
dwell in the deserts of foreign lands, and for 
all the beasts of the plains that move upon 
feet. The Nile comes from the Tuat for the 
Two Lands of the Inundated Coimtry. Thy 
beams are the nurse of every plantation ; 
thou risest, they live, they flourish through 
thee. Thou makest the Seasons to develop 
every thing that thou hast created ; the season 
of Pert {i.e. November-March), that they may 
enjoy refreshment, and the season Heh {i.e. 
March-November), so that they may taste thee 
{i.e. feel thy heat). Thou hast made heaven 
which is remote that thou mayest rise up 
therein and look upon everything that thou 
hast made. Thou art he who is the One, the 
one who rises up among the things thou hast 
made as the Living Aten, rising, shining, 
departing afar off, returning. Thou hast made 
millions of forms from thy Oneness — cities, 
towns, villager, roads and river ; every eye {i.e. 
all men) has them in front of it. Thou art 
Aten of the Day in the highest. . . . (From 
the Hymn of Ai to At-'n.) 

A Prayer of the steward Nu to Osiris and 
the Forty-two gods of the Judgment. Homage 
to thee, O Great God, thou Lord of Truth. I 
have come to thee, O my Lord ; I have come 
hither to behold thy beneficence. I know thee. 
I know thy Name. 1 know the names of the 
Forty-two gods who are with thee in the Hall 
of Maati, who keep ward over sinners, who feed 
upon their blood on the day when the lives of 
men are judged in the presence of the god 
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Un-Nefer. . . . Verily I come to thee, I bring 
Truth to thee, I have destroyed sin for thee. 
I have done no evil to mankind. I have not 
wronged my kinsfolk. 1 have not committed 
sin in the place of Truth. I have not known 
worthless men. I have not done evil. I have 
not insisted that excessive work should be done 
for me daily. I have not thrust forward my 
name for honour. I have not entreated servants 
cruelly. I have not thought scorn of God. 
I have not robbed the poor of his goods. I 
have not done that which is hateful to the 
gods. I have not caused a master to injure his 
slave. I have not inflicted pain. I have allowed 
no man to suffer hunger. I have mad£ none to 
weep. I have not committed murder. I have 
not made any man to commit murder for me. 
I have not cheated the temples of their offerings. 
I have not stolen the bread of the gods. I 
have not stolen the biead of the blessed dead. 
1 have not committed fornication. I hgive not 
defiled myself in the sanctuary of the god of 
my city. I have not cheated in measuring the 
bushel. I have not stolen land. I have not 
seized wrongfully the fields of others. I have 
not cheated with the scales. I have not 

declared the weight wrongly. I have not 

taken milk from the mouths of babes. I have 
not driven cattle from their own pastures. 
I have not snared the fowl in the preserves 
of the gods. I have not caught fish with 

bait made of fish of their kind. I have not 

stopped the flow of water [on the fields] . I have 
not made a breach in a canal. I have not 
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extinguished a lamp (or, fire) when it should bum. 
I have not defrauded the gods of their meat 
offerings. I have not driven off cattle from the 
pastures of the gods. I have not thrust back 
the god when he would come forth. I am pure, 
I am pure, I am pure, I am pure. , . . O 
declare ye me righteous in the presence of 
Nebertcher, for I have done what is right in 
Ta-Mera (Egypt). ... 1 live upon truth, I feed 
upon truth. I have performed the command- 
ments of men and the things that please the 
gods. I have made the god to be at peace with 
me by doing his will. I have given bread to the 
hungry man, and water to the thirsty man, and 
a boat to him that was shipwrecked. I have 
made offerings to the gods, and given sepulchral 
meals to the Spirits (f.c. the dead). Therefore 
deliver me and protect me, and bring no charge 
against me in the presence [of the Great GbdJ. 
I am clean of mouth and clean of hands ; there- 
fore let it be said (by the gods] when they see 
me. Welcome ! Welcome ! I have testified 
before Hrafhaf (».^. the Divine Ferryman), and 
he has acquitted me I have j)rayed to the 
gods, and I know their persons. I have purified 
my breast with clean water, and my back with 
the things that make clean, and I have steeped 
my inward parts in the Pool of Truth ; there is 
no member of mine lacking in truth. (From 
the Book of the Dead, Chap, exxv.) 

A Prayer to Osiris. Homage to thee, O 
my divine Father Osiris ! Thou livest, having 
thy members. Thou didst not decay, thou 
didst not become worms, thou didst not crumble 
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away, thou didst not become corruption, thou 
didst not putrefy. I am the god Khepera, and 
my members shall have an everlasting existence. 

I shall not decay. I shall not rot. I shall not 
putrefy. I shall not turn into worms. I shall 
not see corruption before the eye of the god 
Shu. I shall have my body, I shall have my 
body ; I shall live, I s/iall live ; 1 shall germinate, 
germinate, germinate ; I shall wake up in peace ; 

I shall not putrefy ; my reins and inward parts 
.shall not perish ; I shall not be lacking in any 
member. Mine eye shall not be dimmed ; my 
features shall not be changed ; my ear shail 
not be deaf ; my head shall not be removed 
from my neck ; my tongue shall not be^cut out ; 
my hair shall not be cut off ; my eyebrows shall 
not be shaved off ; I shall suffer from no damag- 
ing defect. My body shall be established perfect 
and shall neither be ruined nor destroyed on 
this earth. (Book of the Dead, Chap, cliv.) 

Precepts of Amenemapt, who says: Lend 
me thine ears, I pray ; hearken to the things 
that I am about to say. Give thy mind to the 
difficult matters that I am about to unravel 
for thee. It will be to thy advantage to set 
them in thy heart, to reject them will be a 
calamity for thee. Set them in the treasury 
of thy belly, for they will enable thee to keep 
a right heait, and they will be a guide for thy 
tongue. If thou wilt live and keep them in 
thy mind daily, they will help thee in the time 
of adversity. Thou wilt find my words to be a 
storehouse of life and a source of strength and 
safety [so long as thou art] upon the earth. 
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Take heed not to rob the poor, and be not cruel 
to the destitute. Turn not thy hand from the 
old man, pretending to be a great man. Send 
not on a mission of danger the man for whom 
thou hast affection. If thou canst answer 
the man who attacks thee do him no injury. 
Let the evil-doer alone ; he will destroy himself. 
We must help the sinner, for may we not become 
like him ? Set him on his feet, give him thy 
hand, commit him to the hand of the God. 
Feed him with bread, give him drink, for it is 
in the heart of the God to show another act of 
compassion. Join not thyself to the chatterer ; 
avoid him ; leave him to the God who knows 
how to requite him. Encroach not on the 
property of the God, and make not a servant of 
His to neglect his duty for the benefit of another 
man. Say not. To-day is even as to-morrow. 
Encroach not on the lands of the blessed dead. 
Steal not land from the widow when marking 
out fields for cultivation. Break not down 
landmarks. Make offerings to God, take interest 
in the estates of the di^ad. Plough not the land 
of another. Six feet of land given thee by God 
are better than thirty thousand which thou hast 
stolen. 

Pass not thy day in beer-houses and eating- 
houses, or thou wilt become a mere mass of 
food. The beggar in God’s hand is better off 
than the rich man in his palace. Crusts of 
bread and a loving heart are better than rich 
food and contention. Hanker not after dainty 
meats. Mind thy business, and let every man 
do his when he wishes to do it. Learn to be 
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content with what thou hast. Treasure obtained 
by fraud will not stay with thee ; thou hast 
it to-day, to-morrow it has departed. It will 
either disappear of its ow'p accord, or the earth 
will swallow it up, or it will waste away, or take 
wings like the goose and fly away. If thou 
sailest with a thief thou wilt be left in the river. 
Get into the habit of praying sincerely to Aten 
{i.e. the solar Disk) as he lises in tke sky, saying, 
" Grant me, J beseech thee, stn-ngth and health.'' 
He will give thee all that is necessary, and thou 
shalt be saved from anxiety. Approve what is 
good ; spit upon what is bad . Avoid lying (or, 
slander). Be kind to the poor. Get thee a seat in 
the sanctuar}^ Be strong to do the Wilkof God. 
Hide the flight of the runaw\ay slave. 

Disregard what thou hearest, wiietlier good or 
bad; it is not thy busine.ss, heed it not. Speak 
only what is good, what is bad hide in thy belly. 
Avoid the scandal-monger. His lips an* date- 
syrup, his tongue is a deadly dagger, and a 
blazing fire is within him. Avoid converse with 
evil men, for that God hates. Make thy plans 
wisely. Be dignified. Place thyself for safety in 
the hand of God. The liar is an abomination to 
him. Falsify not the registers of land ; it is 
an abomination to God. Support not the liar 
by word or deed. Undervalue nothing. The 
approval of men is better than riches. Do right 
and thou .shalt do well for thyself. Cheat not 
with the scales, and obliterate not the stamps 
on the weights and measures of capacity. Help 
the man who stumbles. Covet not gold. Use 
not a land measure marked with two different 
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scales of measurement. Indulge not in morning 
.slumber whilst the day breaks majestically in 
the sky. What can be compared to dawn and 
daybreak for beauty ? To what can the man 
who knows not the dawn be compared ? For 
wliilst God is performing His splendid work 
that man is wallowing in slothfulness. Say not, 
“ Evil should not be permittefl to exist " ; there 
is neith*=‘r good nor evil in the hand oi the God, 
A man’s tongue may be his steersman, but it is 
Nebertcher {i.c. the God of the Universe) who is 
the Captain. Cau.se not the giving of a wrong 
verdict in the Law ('ourts by hiding the truth. 
Accept no bribe. Truth is the great support 
of God (or throne-bearer) . Seek not to penetrate 
the Divine Will, li)r Destiny and Fate are 
established. 

Waste not the early hours of the day in 
sleep. Haste not to be rich, but be not slothful 
in thine own inten^st. Laugh not at the blind 
man, and make not a mock ol the dwarf. A 
man mixes the mud and straw for his house, 
but it is Gf)d who Is the architect. Give no 
orders to thy supeiior. Be courteous to the 
man thou dislikest. Help the old man who is 
drunk, and treat him wdth respect before his 
family. Follow not the cuF of the wine-cup, for 
it will encourage thine enemies. The love of God 
is better than the re eience of the nobleman. 
If thou art asked to help to work the ferry-boat, 
take a paddle and do so ; God will not be 
offended thereby. If thou hast a ferry-boat on 
the river, take not the fares of the passengers, 
but let the fetryman keep them. These Precepts 
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will please thee and teach thee. They will make 
the fool wise, and the man who hears them 
read will assuredly steer his course by them. 
Steep thyself in them, and set them in thy heart. 
Learn them well, think about them and under- 
stand them. By following them the scribe who 
would make himself a master of his craft will 
become a nobleman. 

The Tale of the Two Brothers. Anpu, a 
peasant, livt'd with his wife on a small farm, and 
his granary and cattle byres were close to the 
house ; in his work he was assisted by Batau, 
his younger brothi‘r, who was to all intents and 
purposes his slav<'. Anpu's wife fell in love 
with her brother-in-law. and one day when he 
came back to the farm to fetch a further supply 
of seed corn for his brother, who was then 
ploughing in the fields, she stopped him at his 
work and told him ol her admiration of him and 
her love for him. Batau despised her compli- 
ments and refused to carry out the plans she 
hcM made, and taking up the measure of grain 
on his shoulders, fled from the farm, leaving her 
very angry. She them untied her hair, rent her 
garments as if she had been engaged in a severe 
struggle with a man, and threw herself on the 
ground, pretending that she had been badly 
beaten, and was suffering greatly. Wlien her 
hasband came back to the farm in the evening lie 
found the house in darkness, and on going 
inside he saw his wife lying on the floor and 
having thi; appearance of having been seriously 
ill-treated. In an.swer to his questions she told 
him that when Batau came to fetch the grain 
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he endeavoured to force her, and that having 
beaten her he took the grain and departed. She 
went on to say that sJie was afraid he would 
kill her when lie returned in the evening and 
found that she had told Anpu what he had 
done. Anpu did not susp(*ct that she herself 
had torn her garments, and had made herself 
sick by eating some nauseating substance, but 
having heard her story he took a large reed- 
cutting knife and hid himself behind a door in 
the byre, intending to kill his brother when he 
should arrive. In due course Eatau drove his 
cattle to the farm, walking behind them and 
carrying a heavy load of vegetables on his back. 
When the cattle were entering the bvre the 
foremost ox looked back to Batau and told him 
that Anpu was standing behind the door vith 
a knife in his hand waiting to kiU him ; and 
the other oxen said tlie same. Batau looked 
under the door and saw his brother's feet, and 
believing tl j words of the oxim, he set down 
his load of vegetables and fled for his life from 
the farm. Anpu r’shed out and followed Ifim. 
but Shu, the Sun-god, sceinr that he was gaining 
on Batau, caused a ri\cr full of crocodiles to 
cc'me into being, and Anjm was on one side 
and Batau on the other. The lollo\\ing morning 
Batau told Anpu the facts of the case, and as a 
proof of his words mutilated himself, and lea\ung 
the river he departed u» the Valley of the Acacia ; 
Anpu, filled mth sorrow for his brother and 
anger with his wile, went home and cut up his 
wife and threw her limbs to the jackals. Batau 
passed his time in hunting in the Valley of the 
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Acacia, and the gods gave him a very beautiful 
wife, but she was sent for by the king and 
brought to Egypt, where she became his wife. 
Subsequently Batau’s heart was discovered by 
Anpu, who was searching for it, and he revivified 
it, and Batau, having thereby recovered his 
powers, took the form of a bull, and then, after 
several transformations, begot a son by his wife, 
who had become Queen of Egypt, and this son 
succeeded to the throne. (From the D’Orbiney 
Papyrus.) 

A Legend of Khensu Nefer-hetep. Now 

behold His Majesty Rameses was, according to 
his wont, in Mesopotamia, and the chiefs of all 
the lands there came to pay homage to him, and 
to entreat his good-will and favour. And the 
people of the countries brought to him offerings 
of gold, lapis lazuli, turquoise, and every kind 
of thing which tht* hand of God produces, on 
their backs, and every chief .sought to outdo his 
neighbour. When th<* Prince of Bekhten brought 
his gift and tribute, he set his eldest daughter 
in front of it as a proof of his reverence for His 
Majesty and to gain his favour. Now the maiden 
was beautiful, and His Majesty thought her the 
most beautiful girl he had ever seen, and straight- 
way he bestowed on her the title of “ King’s 
Woman, lady in chief,” and called her ” Neferu- 
Ra ” {i.e. the Beauties of Ra). And when he 
came to Egypt she became the " King’s Woman ” 
in very truth. 

When the king was in Thebes, in the temple 
of the Southern Apt {i.e. Luxor), on the 22nd day 
of the second month of Shemut (August or 
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September), in the 15th year of his reign, it 
was reported to him that an envoy had arrh ed 
from Bekhten with many gifts for the King’s 
Woman. And when he had been brought 
before His Majesty with his gifts, he said : 
“ Praise and glory be to thee, O Sun of the 
World ; let us live before thee.” And prostrat- 
ing himself, with his head on the groimd, he said : 
” O Sovereign Lord, I come to thee on behalf of 
the lady Bent-Resht, the young sister of Nrferu- 
Ra, the King’s Woman. An evil disease has laid 
hold on her body, and I beseech thee to send a 
physician to see lier.” His Majesty said : ” Let 
the sages and theii books be brought to me ” ; 
and when they came he said : ” Select for me 
from among your rf)mpany a man who is wise of 
heart and cunning with his hands.” [They did 
so] and when the loyal scribe Tehuti-em-heb 
came. His Maje'^ty ordered him to set out* with 
the envoy and go to Bekhten. W’hen the wise 
man arrived 'n Bekhten he found that Princess 
Bent-Resht was possessed of a devil, against 
whose power he cou’ l do nothing. 

Then the Prince o' Bekhten sent his envoy a 
second time to His Majesty, saying : “I beseech 
thee to command that a god b^ brought [here].” 
Then the king went into the temple of Khensu 
Nefer-hetep in Thebes, an^i said : “ O my fair 
Lord, once again I C'-*rne to thee on behalf of the 
daughter of the Prince of Bekhten.” Then the 
god was brought into the temple of Khensu, and 
in the presence of Khensu Nefer-hetep the king 
said : “ O my fair Lord, turn thy face upon 
Khensu, and grant that he may go to Bekhten. 
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And let thy saving power go with him to deliver 
the Princess of that land from the power of the 
devil that possesseth her.” And Khensu Nefer- 
hetep granted the king’s request, and he 
bestowed his saving power upon Khensu. Then 
His Majesty sent Khensu in his boat, and five 
other boats, and chariots and horses, and the god 
arrived in Bekhtcn after a journey of seventeen 
months, and was welcomed with great joy by 
the Prince. When Khensu came to the place 
where the Princess was, he worked upon her 

with the magical fluid of life ( ^ » sa] and she was 

healed straightway. And the devil who had 
possessed her cried out, “ Welcome, indeed, is thy 
coming to us, O great god, conqueror of the 
hosts of darkness! Bekhten is thy city, its 
people are thy slaves, and I am thy servant. I 
will depart unto the place whence I came to 
gratify thee, as for this purpose thou hast come. 
But [before I go] 1 beseech thee to command 
that a festival be made at which the Prince of 
Bekhten and I may rejoice together.” And 
Khensu assented to this request and ordered his 
priest to tell Ihe Prince of Bekhten to make a 
festival in honour of the devil. And the Prince 
of Bekhten made a feast in honour of Khensu 
and the devil, and they all passed a happy day 
together, and then the devil departed to the 
place which he loved. 

Then the Prince of Bekhten determined to keep 
Khensu in his country, and refused to allow him 
to return to Egypt ; and the god remained there 
for 3 years, 4 months, and 5 days. And one day 
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the Prince, whilst l 5 ang on his bed, saw in a vision 
Khensu come forth from his shrine in the form of 
a hawk with feathers of gold, and he flew up 
into the air and departed to Egypt. The Prince 
awoke in terror, and when he spoke to the priest 
of Khensu, he replied, saying; “The god hath 
left us and departed to Egypt. We must now 
send back his chariot to Egypt.” Then the 
Prince gave the command, end the [statue of the] 
god set out for Egypt, with multitudes of gifts, 
accompanied by a host of soldiers and horses. 

The following account of ihe hunting of wild 
cattle by Amenhetep III is taken from the great 
scarab, the base of which is reproduced on 
Plate VIII. (1) In the second year of the reign 
of His Majesty, (2) the Living Horus, the mighty 
Bull, diademed with Maat {i.e. Truth), the 
Stabli.sher of Laws, (3) the Pacifier of the Two 
Lands {i.e. Upper and Lower Egypt), Might 3 * 
one in arm (or, thigh), Smiler f)f the Nomads, the 


Lord of the I'wo Lands, (^Neb-maat-RaJ, (4) the 
son of Ra, ( Amenli tep. Governor of Th cbes] [» 


giver of life (the King’s Woman, the Great 

One, [being] (^TiJ, living one like Ra), a 

marvellous thing took place (5) through His 
Majesty. One came bringing a report to His 
Majesty, saying: “The wild cattle are in the 
hilly ground (6) of the district of Shetep.” His 
Majesty set out by boat and sailed down the 
river in the roj'^al barge called “ Kha-em- 
Maat ” (7) during the night. And having made 
a successful journey he arrived safely in the 
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district of Shetep (8) early the following morning. 
His Majesty mounted his horse and rode off 
with all his bowmen following him, and the 
head men, and all the captains of the bowmen, 
( 9 ) were commanded to keep a strict watch on 
the wild cattle, and all the children ( 10 ) of the 
neighbourhood to do the same. And His Majesty 
gave orders for all the Avild cattle (11) to be driven 
into a stockaded enclosure with a ditch (?) 
round about it. ( 12 ) His Majesty commanded 
a counting of all the wild cattle to be made, and 
their total number was 170. ( 13 ) The number 
of the wild cattle which His Majesty hunted and 
slew on this day was 56 head. His Majesty 
remained idle for four days ( 14 ) in order*to allow 
his horses to recover their fieryness. Then His 
Majesty mounted a horse, and ( 15 ) the number of 
wild cattle which he hunted and slew was 
40 head. ( 16 ) The total number of the wild 
cattle [slain by him] was 96 head. 

The following transcript of the text will helj) 
the reader to decipher the text on the Plate. 

1. 0 II 1 1 

M’ S ( j 

* Lord of the Vulture, Lord of the Uraeus. 

» Horus of gold (?). 

» Man of the reed, man of the bee (or, hornet), i.e. King 
of the South and North. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE EGYPTIAN DEAD. HEAVEN AND HELL. 

THE FUTURE LIFE 

T he Egyptians of the Neolithic Period 
believed that their existence wi)uld 
not come to an end with the death of 
their bodies, u.nd they appear to have thought 
that the renewed life which they would live in 
some unknown regi- a would closely resemble 
that which they were accustomed to lead in 
this world. This is proved by the fact that in the 
oldest known predynastic graves pots containing 
food, flint weapons for war and the chase, flint 
tools, etc. have been found in considerable 
numbers. The belie' m immortality which is 
attested by these objects never diminished, 
but, on the contrary, developed and increased 
throughout the whole period of dynastic history. 
The Neolithic Egyptians who could afford to 
bury their dead and did not cast their bodies out 
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into the desert for wild beasts to devour, dug 
oval shallow graves for them on the edges of the 
desert. The cultivable land was then, as it has 
been in all periods, far too valuable to devote 
to the dead. The body was buried in the bent, 
or pre-natal, position, and was wrapped some- 
times in a reed mat and sometimes in the skin 
of some animal, perhaps a gazelle, and the grave 
was covered over more or less carefully. The dry- 
ness of the soil and the absence of wind enabled 
the body to retain its form as it gradually 
dried. In some graves the unfleshed bones of 
the skeleton are found, but by what means they 
were unfleshed is unknown. Many modern 
African peoples take their dead out* into the 
forests and, when the ants have cleaned the 
bones, collect them and bury them or otherwise 
preserve them. Other graves were covered 
over*with large earthenware pots, and later still 
bodies were laid in boxes of various shapes, 
which were the prototypes of the cofl&n. 

The predynastic Egyptians made no attempt 
to mummify their dead ; there was no necessity 
for them to do so, for the dryness of the soil 
preserved the body sufficiently for their purpose. 
Under the early dynasties parts or the whole of 
the dead body were wrapped in linen cloth, and 
before the end of the Old Kingdom attempts were 
made to preserve it with natron or by covering it 
with plaster of some kind. The burial of bodies 
in the pre-natal position was common under 
the first three or four d5masties, and then the 
custom arose of burying them lying on their 
backs and stretched out at full length in their 
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cofOns. This was probably due to the develop- 
ment of the cult of Osiris, the priests of which 
preached the resurrection of the body with all 
its powers and members complete. They 
proclaimed that the body of Osiris, who was 

slain on the dyke bank at Netat, i| near 

Abydos, had been reconstituted, and made 
incorruptible and immortal. By treating the 
dead body of a man as that of Osiris had been 
treated by Anpu (Anubis), the divine physician 
and embalmer, and reciting the ^ame spells of 
Thoth that Isis had uttered, the priests pro- 
claimed theii power to enable it to rise from the 
dead and become immortal. The art of mummi- 
fication reached its highest pitch of development 
under the XVIIIth Dynasty, and although from 
about 1300 B.c. it steadily declined, mummifi- 
cation was practised in Egypt until the IVth or 
Vth century of our Era. 

The religiotiS texts ohow that many different 
views were current about the resurrection of 
the body. The ma erial body was called khat, 


a word meaning 


“ something that 


decays,” ” corruption,” etc., and Osiris had a 
material body of this kind. One view was that 
the very substance of this corruptible body w'as 
re-made and re-bo”n by means of mummifica- 
tion, and by the magical and religious spells 
that were recited by properly qualified priests 
whilst the various processes were being carried 
out, and that the body of every man who 
appeared before Osiris was the actual body in 
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which he had hved upon earth. Another view 
was that the mummification and spells made to 
spring from the natural body another body 
which was identical with it in shape and form, 
but was so immaterial in character that it 
might be called a " spirit body.” This body was 

called Sah, and many passages in the 

Pyramid Texts prove that it hved in heaven 
with the gods, and that the soul dwelt in it. 
We read less about it in the texts of the New 
Kingdom, and their general evidence suggests 
that the later Egyptians preferred to believe in 
the resurrection of the man's natural body. 
When a man was born there was bom with 

him the Ka, a word very difficult to render 

by any one word. It is usually translated by 
“ double,” but at times it seems to mean 
character, disposition, individuality, mind, per- 
sonality, etc. It was ever present with a man 
duiing life, and after death it dwelt in the tomb 
with his body. It needed food and drink, it 
delighted in the smell of the meat offerings and 
the perfume of flowers, and in all periods men 
prayed to Osiris and the gods of his Company 
to give an abundant supply of offerings for the 
benefit of their Kas. The Ka had its chapel, 

and there existed a body of, priests 

called ” ministers of the Ka,” J } ^ • In many 

a tomb of the Old Kingdom is found a painted 
stone portrait figure of the deceased seated or 
standing in a specially prepared walled-ofl 
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chamber, with an opening in one of the walls, 
through which it might see the offerings and 
enjoy the smell of them. This has often been 
called the “ Ka statue,” but there is a possibility 
that it had nothing to do with the Ka, and that 
*\t was ohVy regarded as a memorial statue. 



Horu*? pres# r ting Vuienhetep III, when a babe and bis Ka to the go<l 
Anieu-R >. who ar Knowledges the cbJd to be hi« son and blcssea him 


Other nations have set up such statues or effigies 
of the dead over their tomos, but the Egyptians 
set their statues inside the tombs of their beloved 
ones. J^ictures of ouorings of food, drink, 
flowers, etc., were often painted on the inside 
of coffins and on the walls of tombs with a very 
definite object, viz. as a means of supplying the 
Ka with nourishment. Circumstances might 
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arise when it would be impossible to continue 
to supply material offerings to the Ka. In such 
a case the Ka would be expected to recite the 
spell, “ I am master of my heart, and my 
breast (?), and my hands, and my feet, and 
my mouth, and all my members, and my 
funerary offerings ” (Book of the Dead, Chap. 
lx\oii). The words here rendered “ funerary 


offerings ” are Pert er Kheru, | ^ , i ’ 

or literal meaning is 

“ offerings of bread, meat, geese, incense, wine. 


that appear at the word ’’ ; and when these 
words were pronounced either by the Ka or his 
kinsfolk offerings straightway appeared. 

We have seen above that the heart of the 


deceased was weighed in the Great Scales, and 

that his soul stood 
by and testified on 
its behalf. The 

Soul, BA, ^L, is 

often depicted in 
the form of a man- 
headed hawk, . 

When a man died 
it left him and 

The soul of the scribe Kebspiii visiting lib mumnu W6nt tO ' llGrTVen 
fied body m the tomb - • . <■ • 

where it hved with 



the gods and with the souls of the righteous, 
but it was believed to descend from time 


to time to visit the body in which it formerly 
dwelt, and a passage was always prepared 
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through which it might enter the mummy- 
chamber. The conception concerning the Ba 
associated it with the heart, and for this reason it 
has been called the “ Heart-soul ” to distinguish 

it from the Aakiiu, or Spirit, or " Spirit- 

soul,” the exact functions of which are not 


known. The name, , Yen, and shadow, 

/VVlAAA 

I j , khaihit, also formed important elements of 

a man, and each accompanied him after his 
resurrection into heaven. 

According to one view the souls of the blessed 
dwelt with the gods in a heaven situated above 
the sky. The floor of this heaven formed the sky, 
which was rectangular in shape and was supported 


by four pillars, J|||, the “ four pillars of Shu,” 

one at each comer. Each pillar was kef)t in 
its place by one of the Four Sons of Homs, 
whose names were Amset, Hapi. Tuamutef and 
Qebhsenuf. Other views represented the sky in 
the form of a woman with bowed body, whose 

hands and feet touch the earth, and in the 


form of a cow, the four legs of which formed 
the four pillars of the sky. The souls that 
wished to ascend to the floor of heaven were 
obliged to use a ladder, and in the Papjrus of 
Ani this ladder is depicted. Osiris himself had 

recourse to a ladder, |, and Set and Homs 

stood by and held it firmly whilst the god 
ascended it. An ancient tradition states that 
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souls set out on their journey to heaven through 
the gap in the mountains at Abydos, called 

Pega, Near this gap was the famous 

well into which offerings to the dead were put. 
It was connected by means of a subterranean 
passage with the kingdom of Osiris, and offerings 
made by the faithful were transported through 
it to their kinsfolk in the Other World Accord- 
ing to the Book of Gates the Judgment Hall of 
Osiris was situated at Abydos, and the judgment 
of the dead took place here daily at midnight 
The oldest name for the place of departed 

spirits is Tuat, th« meaning 

of which is unknown. According to some texts 
it was situated under the earth, and contained 
the kingdom of O'^iri'', a region where the gods 
of the dead lived, and a series of the Under- 
woilds of great towns and cities like Memphis, 
Heliopolis. Sais, Heiakleoj)oIis To reach the 
kingdom of Osiris the deceased had to cross a 
great river, the waters of which, when drunk by 
the righteous, were cool and sweet, but when 
drunk by the wicked were boiling hot and 
bitter. Osiris kept a ferryman called Herfhaf, 

a god whose "face was 

[turned] behind him," and who, therefore, had 
eyes in the back of his head, so to speak. If 
this being and his magical boat were satisfied 
that the souls that came to him to be ferried 
across were right and true, he would transport 
them to the land of Osiris ; if they were not, 
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the ferryman and boat refused to take them. 
The ferryman’s head was turned behind him so 
that he would be able to see any souls that tried 
to board his boat as he was pushing off, and 
could thrust them away. Once across the river 
the soul had to pass through the Seven Arits, 
or great gates, each ot which admitted it to a 
large Hall and was guarded by three gods — 
the Gatekeeper, the Announcer and the Watcher. 
The arrival of every soul was announced to 
Osiris, and without his permission no soul was 
admitted. It is uncertain whether these Halls 
were all on the same level or whether they were 
placed one above the other. Some papyri 
mention Twenty-one Gates, in which case each 
hall would have three gates, and some give the 
number as ten or twelve. The whole question is 
difficult, and the Egyptians themsclv'es were as 
much puzzled by it as we are. In everj^ case 
each Gate was guarded by three gods of terrifying 
forms and aspects. Besides these Gates and 

Halls there were Twelve Circles, <^qi four 

of which are described in a papyrus in the British 
Museum (No. 10478), but where and how they 
were situated cannot be said. Dante probably 
derived his idea of the Circles from Egyptian 
tradition. 

Different views ’bout the situation of the 
kingdom of Osiris also existed. According to 
the Vignettes on the sarcophagi of the Middle 
Kingdom, Osiris dwelt on an island surrounded 
by several islets, but the papyri of the New 
Kingdom show that the beatified lived in a place 
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intersected by canals, and that they ploughed 
and harrowed the ground between them, and 
sowed grain, and reaped their harvests and 
threshed wheat and barley there. The wheat 
was 8 feet high, the ears were 3 feet long, and 
the stalks 5 feet ; the barley was about 12 feet 
high, the ears were 5 feet long, and the stalks 
7 feet long. The spirits who reaped the crops 
were 15 feet high. Several boats, which were 
self-propelled, were moored to steps, and in these 
the beatified sailed about at will. 

The Book of Gates shows that the Tuat was 
a circular valley formed by the body of Osiris 
himself, and that it was on the plane of the land 
of Egypt or of the sky. The Sun-gO(J traverses 
the valley each night, and sails over the whole 
length of the river in it in his boat with his 
gods. As he advances he gives light and air 
to the dead who are in the various sections of 
the Tuat ; the righteous are on the right bank 
of the river and the sinners on the left. As he 
passes along he rewards the righteous with 
celestial food and drink, and the wicked are 
punished and condemned by him to utter 
destruction. In the Fifth Division of the Tuat 
we find the souls of foreigners — the Libyans, the 
Asiatics and the Negroes— each nation being 
separated from the Egyptians. In the Sixth 
Division is the Judgment Hall of Osiris*. The 
god sits on a chair of state placed on a throne 
with nine steps, and at midnight he judges 
all the souls who have come there during the 
day. To the righteous he awards estates in 
Sekhet-Aaru, and the wicked he hands over to 




The Sekrct \<\tu or Field of Retds, where ;he blcs<=cd dead lived. 

Thf* dec pass'd aooring the gcxis, oaddling a boat and ic’ “ing a divme sowl lo Sekhpi hetep. 

The deceased ‘■ovon*; rraninti, ♦hreeiuiig *lif grain, and adonng the Nde god , , ^ , , 

Ibe mag»ca! bop.s 01 RJ, and Fn Neftr, v hii h mu\p ineiiibehes, and »he abode of the gods and perfect soiil^ viho leap the rele-tiai crops. 
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his headsman Shesmu, who hacks their bodies 
in pieces, which fall down into a pit of fire, 
where they are consumed. 

The righteous have the choice of two 
heavens in which to live, viz the Sekhet-Aaru 
of Osiris and the Boat of the Sun-god Ra. 
The followers of Osiris, i.e. the greater 
number of the Egyptians, preferred his Elysian 
Fields, where they could enjoy spiritualized 
pleasures and an existence ■ that closely 
resembled their life upon earth. Those who 
chose the Boat of Ra sailed with him over the 
skies, they fed upon light, and were arrayed in 
light, and were finally absorbed into the light of 
the god himself. On the other hand, the Osirians 
assisted Osiris in cultivating the plant of Truth, 
Maat, which was of the substance of Osiris 
himself, and as they lived upon Maat, they 
finally became absorbed into Osh is and lived 
by and in him for ever. The Boat of Ra passed 
on, and the ministers of the god gathered 
together his enemies in a place at the eastern 
end, or side, of the Tuat, where they were to be 
destroyed in the fii e-pits prepared for them. 
When Ra arrived, he passed sentence of death on 
them, and they were thrust head downwards into 
pits full of red-hot sand forthwith. The pits were 
fed with a constant supply of fire which the 
goddesses of destruction vomited continually 
into them, and the bodies, souls, and shadows 
of the enemies of Ra were utterly consumed 
in the sight of those beatified souls that had 
chosen his boat as their heaven. Some have 
adduced the Vignettes of the Book of Gates as 
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proofs that the Egyptians believed in purgatory, 
thinking that the bodies and souls and shadows 
in the fire-pits represented those of human beings. 
But this is not the case^ for the enemies of Ra 
were the devils and fiends of mist, cloud, darkness 
and rain, that tried to prevent the sun from rising 
in the sky, and the fate of these, as also of the 
enemies of Osiris, was annihilation. 

Under the Old Kingdom heaven was reserved 
for kings alone, and the texts on the pyramids 
of the Vth and Vlth Dynasties show us how kings 
were received by the gods, and what they did 
in heaven. When Unas arrived in the Other 
World, heaven dropped water-floods, the stars 
quaked, the bow-bearers ran about <in terror, 
the bones of the god Aker trembled, and all the 
beings there fled when they saw him rising up 
as a Soul, and as a god who lived upon his fathers 
and mothers. Unas hunted the gods, Herthertu 
lassoed them, Khensu cut their throats and took 
out their intestines, Shesmu cut them up and 
cooked them in his fiery cauldrons, Unas ate 
them, and so absorbed their spirits and vital 
powers. The largest and finest of the gods 
he ate at daybreak, the smaller ones he ate for 
his evening meal, and the smallest he ate during 
the night ; the old and worn-out gods he rejected 
entirely and used their bodies as fuel for his 
furnace. The cauldrons containing the thighs 
of the gods and goddesses were heated by gods 
who projected fixe from their bodies into the 
cauldrons beneath them. In his hunting expedi- 
tions Unas journeyed over every part of the 
day sky and the night sky. The strength he 
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derived from eating the gods enabled him to 
become the chief of the oldest gods of heaven, 
and the equal of the giant of Orion. His power 
and his will were absolute, for the spirits and 
souls of the gods were in him, and he had 
absorbed the wisdom of them all, and the 
properly of everlasting life which especially 
belonged to them. Thus he possessed the power 
to live longer than any god, and to live as 
long as the heavens endured. If the descrip- 
tion of the life led by Unas in heaven is to be 
believed we must conclude that when upon 
earth he lived the life of a savage African 
cannibal, whose chief delights and occupa- 
tions were fighting and the carrying off of men's 
wives. 

The later texts of the pj^amids supply many 
interesting details concerning the existence of 
the beatified in heaven. The early conoeption 
of heaven was at once material and spiritual, 
and it never disappeared from the mind of the 
Egyptian. The body of the king in heaven 
was the body of tl ? god, and his flesh and bones 
were those of the god. He walks among the 

“ Living Ones,” and he becomes a god, 

the son of a god, Each of his features — 

eye.s,.nosc, moutl rheeks, etc. — is the feature 
of a god, the gods elect him to be a member of 
their Company, and the other two Companies 
invite him to take his seat among them. He 
becomes not only Horus, the son of Osiris, 
but Osiris himself. He is the brother of the 
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moon, the son of Sothis (Sirius), and he strides 
over the heavens like Orion. The gods bow 
their heads to the ground before him, and he 
rules them all. Ra will not allow him to walk, 
but lifts him up on his shoulders and carries 
him about from place to place. He absorbs 
the power and wisdom of Thoth, who was the 
mind of Ra and the Advocate who obtained 
the verdict “ Innocent ” for Osiris at the Great 
Trial, and so becomes the Judge of the Dead. 
Side by side with the god he sits on a great 
throne made of translucent material, which is 
decorated with the heads of lions and has 
feet in the form of the hooves of bulls. He is 
arrayed in glorious apparel of the finest 
texture, similar to that worn by those who sit 
on the Throne of Living Truth. On his head 
he wears the greatest of all crowns, which the 
god set upon his head. He does not hunger, 
or thir.st, or teel sadness. He eats the bread 
that Ra eats daily, and he drinks what Ra 
drinks ; his provi.sions are those that are decreed 
by Geb and by the utterances of the gods. He 
eats what the gods eat. he drinks what they 
drink, he dwells as they dwell, and all the gods 
give him food that he may nf)t die. He dresses 
as the gods dress, and his garments are made of 
fine, white linen ; his feet are shod with sandals. 
He goes with the gods to the Great Lake in 
Sekhet-Hetep, round which the gods seat them- 
selves, and the great and imperishable gods give 
him to eat of the tree of life whereon they live, 
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SO that he likewise may live. The bread that 
he eats never grows stale, for it is the “ Bread 
of Eternity ” ; his beer never goes sour, for it 
is the “ Beer of Everlastingness.'' He is delivered 
from the power of those who would steal his 
food. He is washed clean, and his ka is 
washed clean, and they eat bread together. 
He goes round about heaven, even as do tne 
Four Sons of Horus, and he partakes of 
their figs and wine. He dwells without fear 
under the protection of the gods, from whose 
loins he came forth, and those who would be 
his foes find that they are enemies of Temu. 
The boatmen who row Ra row him also, and 
those who row Ra beneath the horizon row 
him also. He entered heaven in the west of 
the sky, and he comes forth from the cast 
thereof. 

The position of the king in the primitive 
Egyptian heaven of R5 is well described 
in the following address : '' Now therefore, O 
Pepi, he that hath given unto thee life and 
all power and ernity and the power of 
speech is RS. Thou hast endued thyself 
with the forms of the god, and thou hast 
become magnified thereby before the gods who 
dwell on the Lake. Hail, Pepi, thy soul standeth 
among the gods, and among the .shining ones, 
and the fear of th'* striketh into their hearts. 
Hail, Pepi, thou place.st thyself upon the throne 
of Him that dwelleth among the Living Ones, 
and the writing which thou hast is in their 
hearts. Thy name shall live upon the earth, 
thy name shall flourish upon the earth, thou 
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shall neither perish nor be destroyed for ever 
and ever.” 

The king’s position in the Kingdom of Osiris 
is thus described : — 

” Hail, Pepi, thou hast arrived, thou art 
glorious, and thou hast gotten might like the 
god who is seated upon his throne, that is, 
Osiris. Thy soul is in thy body, thy strong 
form is behind thee, thy crown is upon thy head, 
thy head-dress is upon thy shoulders, thy face is 
before thee. Those who sing songs of joy are 
upon both sides of thee, the followers of the god 
are behind thee, and those who accompany 
him are on both sides of thee. The god cometh : 
Pepi hath come upon the throne *of Osiris. 
The glorious dweller in Netat {i.e. Osiris), the 
divine dweller in Teni (This-Abydos), hath 
arrived. Isi.s speaketh to thee, Nephthys 
holdeth converse with thee, and the Spirits 
come and bow down at thy feet by reason of the 
writing (or, book) which thou hast, O Pepi, in the 
region of Saa. Thou comest to thy mother Nut, 
who strengtheneth thy arm and maketh a 
way for thee through the sky to the place where 
Ra is. Thou hast opened the gates of the sky 
and the doors of the celestial ocean. Thou didst 
find Ra, who protected thee, and took thee by 
thy hand, and brought thee into the two heavens, 
and set thee upon the throne of 0.siris. ' Hail, 
Pepi, for the Eye of Horus hath come to hold 
converse with thee. As a son fighteth for his 
father, and as Horus defended his father, even 
so hath Horus defended Pepi against his enemies. 
And thou art defended and endowed in every 
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way like a god, and thou standest equipped with 
all the attributes of Osiris upon the throne of 
Khenti Amenti.” 

The heaven of Ra, though representing ancient 
solar beliefs, did not appeal to the Egyptians 
generally, for it was too exclusive, and its god 
was too great ana too remote ever to become 
an object of willing and affectionate worship. 
The king, being part god, would naturally find 
happiness there with his fellow-gods, but it 
offered no attractions to the slave, the peasant, 
and the lower classes of the population in cities 
and towns. The cult of Ra was essentially the 
cult of the court and noblemen, and the demo- 
cratic instinct of the Egyptian, which always 
was and still is extremely sensitive. levolted 
against all aristocratic authority in religion. 
The Egyptians, as a nation, loved to worship 
Osiris, the man who had been persecuted and 
slain by his enemies, and had lisen from the 
dead, havii,g triumphed over the power of Death 
and the grave, and become the god and Judge of 
the dead. They * It that Osiris the man would 
understand men, and sympathize with them in 
their sorrows and troubles, and the people, as 
a whole, placed their hopes of immortality in 
Osiris, " who made men and women to be 


bom again,” 






(Book of the Dead, Chap, clxxxii, i6). In 
the heaven of Osiris they hoped to live a life 
which was to all intents and purposes a glorified 
duplicate of that which they led upon earth. 
There they expected to find their kinsfolk and 
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friends and to know them and be known by 
them ; reunion and recognition with them 
in the Other World were necessities to them. 

Their wishes in this re'spect are well expressed 
in a text written on a coffin in Cairo. The 
deceased Sepa prays, saying ; “ Hail, Ra ! Hail, 
Tern ! Hail, Geb ! Hail, Nut ! Grant ye to Sepa 
that he may travel over the heavens, and over 
the earth and over the waters, that he may 

meet his ancestors, may meet 

his father, may meet his mother, may meet 
his grown-up sons and daughters, and his 
brothers and his sisters, may meet his friends, 
both male and female, may meet his foster- 
parents, and his kinsfolk, and those who have 
done work for him upon earth, both male and 
female, and may meet the woman whom he 
loved *and knew.” Sepa goes on to say that if 
for any reason his father, or his mother, or his 
ancestors, or his children, brothers and sisters 
and kinsfolk and friends be prevented from 
having reunion with him, no more offerings 
shall be made to Ra ; but if they be allowed to 
come to him and be with him as they were 
upon earth, whether it be in heaven, or on the 
earth, or in the Tuat, or in the Nile, or in Busiris, 
or Abydos, or elsewhere, the usual offerings 
shall be made to Ra, and the circumpolar stars 
and the planets shall tow the Boat of Ra over 
the sky as usual. The text ends with an 
assurance from the goddess Hathor that Sepa 
may enter the Other World with confidence, 
knowing that his ancestors will come to meet 
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him, that they will rejoice in seeing him, and 
that they will boar in their hands staves and 
mattocks and ploughs and weapons, and be ready 
to deliver him from the attacks of any malevolent 
god. 

The prayer of Sepa given above was in one 
form or another prayed by evpry follower ot 
Osiris during the whole course of dynastic 
history. 


XI -I HI- BULL 

(Noi.e t) t II)) 

The cult of the Bull Api'> and of the Bull 
Mnevis was established offi('ially :U Memphis 
and Heliopolis lespectnely umUr tli*^ Ilnd 
Djmasty, but the worship of Iheso .-.acjed Beasts 
in Egypt g-neially and in Nubia w»s common 
many' centmics, peihap-. even tlio-isands ot 
years, eai her. Anotlier saci ed Bull calk'd Bakha 
was worshipped at Kakani, i.i the town ot tlie 
Black Bull, at a very early period. Many of 
the kings of Egy-pt delighted to call themselves 

“ Mighty Bull,” Ka nekhl, ^ , and the 

Bull appears frequently )ii the Hoi us nomes 
of many of the kinj of the XVlIJth Djoiasty. 
Amenhetep 1 called himself the “ conquei mg 
Bull,” 1'hothnies I claimed to be the 
” Mighty Bull, whose marvels were great,” 

Thothmes II proclaimed 

T 
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himself to be the " Mighty Bull, pre-eminent 
in valour,” L-J “j ^ , and in remote 

times a king of the Ilnd D3masty called himself 


ti 


Bull of Bulls, 


>> 



The title "Bull 


1 ) 


was applied also to the gods, and Osiris is often 


addressed as "Bull of Amentt ” I* 

Many historical texts mention the " hello wings,” 

ra ^ ra ^ , of the king, and Ihe 

" bellowings ” of Thothmes III resounded to 
the uttermost paits of the earth *and made 
the people there quake. In the Kubban Stele 
Rameses II, the Mighty Bull, is said to " have 
trampled down the Nubians under his hoofs, 
and to have gored them with his horns.” 
The Miglity Bull was "ready for action,” 

A P ^ I i’ "horns were always 

read}^ ” to gore, ^ W ; these last words 

became a title of Alexander the Great, which 
the Arabs have prescribed in Dhu 1 -Karnen. 
The skin of tlu* bull play(‘d an important part 
in ancient Egyptian religious ceremonies, and 
the Masai and many other African peoples 
bury their dead kings wrapped up in the skins 
of bulls. The following hymn to the King of 
Timbuctoo is by His Majesty's Poet Laureate 
(see New Monthly Magazine for 1824). 
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Hoo ! Tamaxama bow —now ! 

Slainarambo-pig ! 

Hurrah ! for the son of the Siiii ! 

Hurrah ! for the brother of the Moon ! 
Thnjughout all the world there is none 
Like Quashiboo, the only One. 

Descended from the great Baboon, Baboon, 
Descended from the Great Baboon ! 

Bult.ilo of Buffaloes, Bull of Bulls, 

He sits on a throne of his enemies’ skulls. 

And if hf' wants others to t>lay at toot ball. 

Ours aie at his service — all ! all ! all ! 
Hugaboo-jah ! Hugalx)o-jah ! 

Hall to the Royal Ouashiboo, 

Emperor and T.,oid of Timbuctoo ! 


T a 
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Battle-axe, 97. 

Battle ol Kadesh, 23G. 

73 eads, 67. 

Beans, 112 

Beard, the false, 69 ; the 
plaited, G8. 

Beard of Osh is (Puntitc), 222. 
Beating a means of instruc- 
tion, 4b. 

Bob, 102. 

I Bed, the, 57 ; clothing of, 38. 
\ Bedsteacls, 37. 

Bee,8f. 

Bee-keeping, iib. 

I Beer, 20, 43, fy ; evei lasting, 
285; offerings of, 78; sweet, 
I 80, 127. 

Beerliouses, 237. 

I Bf*ershop, 77. 
j Beetle, 131. 

I Bi-ggar, 257. 

I Bchbit al-IIajarnh, 12. 

I Bckha Bull, 162. 

I Bekhten, i()7, 2b2, 

‘ Bel-Maidiik, 223. 

I Belt, 02. 

Ben Ben, 1^5, 140, iGo. 

Ben stone {see J 7 en Ben), 145 
, lionclies, mud, 36. 

I Benefactions, 237. 

' Bent-resht, 263 
I Benu Bird (Phoenix), 151. 

I Benus, Abba, 139, 

Berber, 143. 

Berenice, 184. 

Bes, 30, 58, 163, 165. 

Besh, 13. 

Bezel, 67. 

Bible, Coptic Version of, i86. 
Bins for grain, 55. 

Birch, Dr. S,, 176, 185. 
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Birds, cult of, 149. 

Birth chamber, 163, 231. 
Birth-goddess, 231. 

Birth stones, 30. 

Bitumen, 96, 117. 

Black Art, iq6. 

Blackman, Miss \V. S., 150. 
Blacks, 94 ; in Fgyjitian 
Army, 7. 

Blind man, 250. 

Blood ot viclim*^, 146. 

]- 51 ouse, 121, 

Boat builders, izh. 

Boat hire, 102. 

Boat of Millions of Years, 207. 
Boat of Ka, 2^2, 280. 

Boat of the Sun, 210. 

Boats, 100, 10 T ; magical, 

278 ; papyrus, loi ; vSra- 
goiiig, loi. 

Body, resurrection of, 271. 
Body, the uatuial and 
spiritual, 272. 

Bodyguard, king’s, 89, 

Bolts, 54. 

Book of Ami 'Fuat, 2/j2. 

Book of Breatl igs, 242. 

Book of the Dead. 21, ^0, 173, 
201, 219, 226, 240 , Theban, 
8, 241. 

Book ot Embalmment, 2 *2. 
Book of Gates, 219, 242, 270. 
Book of May my Name 
Elourish, 242. 

Book of Moral Precepts, 240. 
Book ol Opening the Mouth, 
240. 

Book of overthrowing / 

239. 

Book of Traversing Eternity, 
242. 

Book-keeping, 38. 

Books, love of, 40. 

Boomerang 9", 143. 

Boots, 66. 


Borer (gimlet), 122. 

Bow and arrows, 96, 98. 
Bowmen, 100. 

Box for head of Osiris, 227, 
Boxes, toilet, 12 1. 

Bracelets, 64, 67. 

Bread, 75; the daily, 209; 

of eternity, 285 ; of Ra, 284. 
Bread cakes, 20, 
Bre.ith-sweetciiers, 74. 

Bnwer, 126. 

Itrewery, 77. 

Bribe, 250. 

Bricks and Brickraakiiig, 42, 
T19. V 

Ikicks, crude and baked. 120. 
Bricks, Sumerian, 52. 

Bride, 22. 

BiiJegroom, 22, 23. 

Briigsch, Dr. H., 183, 
Bubastis, ic>, 159. 

Bucket, 1 14. 

Biitloons, 127. 

Bugclkannen, 118. 

Builtlcr, I2h 

Bull, 1 15, 289 ; the king, 4. 
J3ull-god ol Heliopolis. See 
Mnevi^J. 

Bull-god of K<i-Kam, 289. 
Bull-god ot ]\Ic'niphis (Apis), 
227. 

Bull-godvS, 130. 

Bull-skin, 223, 290. 

Burial of the Dean, 270. 
Burnaburiash, 14 1. 
b'urning alive, 28. 

Barni'^liing, ir8. 

Business, attention to, 237. 
Busins, 2J7, 226, 247, 288. 
Butcher, 126. 

Butler, king’s, 89. 

Buto, 138. 

ByblOsS, loi, 221. 

Byres f^r cattle, 56. 

Byssus, 65. 
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Calendar, 107. 191. 
Calendering, 120. 

Cambyscs, ii, 17, 236. 

Camel, 142. 

Canal in First Cataract, 7. 
Canal, Nile and Red Sea, 8. 
Canals, clearing of, 37. 
Captives, dc'capilation of, 4. 
Caravan-men, 43. 

Caravan routes, 83. 

Carians, 96. 

Caricature, 240. 

Cornelian, 67, 123. 

Carob, 113. 

Carpenter and Joiner, 121. 
Cartouche, 68, 87, i8j. 
Caskets, jcw»'J, Go. 

Castanets, 13 1, 133- 
Catapult, 98. 

Cataract, First, 7, 8, 104 ; 

Third, 8 ; I^'ourth, 9. 
Cataracts, 102; the six, io(). 
Cat-godd(‘ss, 150. 

Cattle, bled to death, 70 ; 
tending, 37, 

Ca ttle,«' brce( ling of, 1 t 5 ; 

breeders of, 171 ; wild, 137. 
Cauldrons of lire, 

Caution, 44. 

Cavalry, 100. 

Cedar, cedarwood, 122, 239. 
Celibacy, 23. 

Cerastes (viper), 13 t. 

Cereals, 220. 

Chabas, F., 183. 

Chairs, 59; ot Stale, 59; 

seats of, 39. 

Chalcedoi , j86. 

Chain]>ol]jon, F., 185. 
Champollion, J. F., 183 ff. 
Chapters of Coming Forth, 

175. 

Charcoal, 49. 

Chariots, 9 ; Hittite, 8. 
Chattering, 257. 


Cheating, 254, 258. 

Cheeks, painting of the, 74. 
Cheme, ig6. 

Chenoboskia, iiG. 

Cheops, 14. 

Chepliron, 14. 

Chess, 128. 

Childbirth goddess, 30. 
Childbirth in the Other World, 
25 - 

Children, love of, 24; names 
of, 32 ; went naked, 37. 
Chisel, T22. 

Choirs, I2iy. 

Chopper, 122. 

Christians, Egyptian, 187, 208. 
Christ’s thorn, 113. 
Clironology, 23O 
Cippus of Horus, 247. . 

Cii'cles, the^Pwclve, 277. 
Clappers, 131. 

Clapping ol hands, 128. 

Classes of men, 92. 

Clay as writing material, 49, 

Cleopatra, 185, 183, 23T. 
Climato, 73 
Clojks, 64. 

Clocks, 103. 

Cdothos, 60 ; chests for, 60 ; 

washing of, 63. 

Clovrr, 1 12. 

(dub, 96, 99. 

Cobra (asp), 140, 131, 198 ; 

the living, 223. 

Code of Laws, 10. 

Code of Osiris, 22<). 
Coffer-throne of Osiris, 222. 
Coffin maker, 126. 

Collins, 273 ; how closed, 122. 
("oinage, 11. 

Collar, 63, O7. 

Colonnade, 146. 

Colossi, the, 9. 

Combs, 70. 
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Complaint of mother, 29. 
Conception-goddess, i O5 . 
Concubines, 25. 

Confectioner, 75, 126. 
Conjurers, 127. 

Conscience, 228. 

Contentment, 257. 

(Convents, 25 
Cook, the, 75 
Copper, 5f, 112, 12^ 

Copper mines, 0 j. 
Coppersmith, 

Cojitic, 180, 

('opts, 4O, (>2, 2()S 
('uriaiider seed, i<)»). 
Corncrake, 41. 

Corv6e, 37. 

Cosmogony, >r^ 

Cottou; 1 1 2, 120, 121. 
('ouches, 57. 

Courtesy, 250. 

Covetousness, 2-,8. 

Cow, 70, X15. 

Cos\-goddebs (Hathoi), 156. 
Cradle, builder/, i«(). 

Crane, 116. 

Crates, bo 
Creation, 21 3, 23^) 

Cieator, Will ol the, 193. 
Ciucodile, 28, ^3, 130 of 

wax, 213 

Crocodile-g(/.l, 150, 
Crocodile-hippopotamus - hon, 
2 32. 

Crocodiles fear papyrus, ita. 
Crops, 112, 191. 

Ciowfoot, J ^V , 102. 

Crowns ot South (Whiu) ind 
ISorth^Red), 2, 85 
Cruelty, 257, 

Crystal, (57. 

Cubit, the, loi. 

Cucuinbcis, 112. 

Cudgel, oh. 

Cuirass, 99. 


Cults, early, in Egypt, 201. 
Cuneiform, 173. 

Cush. 252. 

Cushions, 58 : papyrus 7^. 
Cylinder seals, 89 
Cymbalo, 131. 

CjpiUS, 124, 2Jl). 

l>.i£;ger, qj, q >. 

Oahsiinr, (», 6, 123 
Daily Service Ritual, 240 
J>amntil, yiuuishmeut ol (lie, 
280. 

I ]>.imur, (>5 
Dance, liiueral, 135. 

I J>anc( of the god 3, 111, 

• DaiK iiig, 127, I 31, I 
j Dancing women, 127, 

' D.uabuka, 128. 

Dai Ills 1 , 17, X73 
Daiius 11 , 17. 

Dai ms 111 , cj. 

nknes^, 210, mi 
D ale p dm 
Davjtl, 2 ,8 
Dawdling, f5 
D iwn, l)t aulv of the, 239- 
Dav^, cpagoiiien d roi , luet^\ 
aiul unluckv, 19 2 ^h 
Dead, the, 2OV3, tibode'-ol, 278. 
Deal wood, 122 
th, 222. 

Death-god, 155, 104, 105 
Deceit, 228. 

Decimal sy^atem, ic)o 
l)e< iphermeiit, Egyptian, 1 13. 
I )f lilemcnt, 2 5 4 
Dekans. the IhiiLj^-six, iqo, 
103, 230, 247. 

37, 58. 79, 81. no, 217, 

221 . 

Demeanour, modest, 4 
Demomacdl pos-»cssion, 20 ^. 
Demonology, lyS. 219. 
Demons, 208. 

U 
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Demotic, 174, 177. 

I >ef^ilatoncs, 70 
Der al-Dahari, bO, H7. 
l)L‘=;tinv, 164, 231, 259 
1 )Llemiricitiveb, 178. 
the, 2i(>. 

Di igiif'bis, T(j7. 

Diif'iains, nuqicdl, 246 
1 n .k( 1 . ol I plian 235 
ihalocius 2^9 
J pcibuiial, 2-, 8 

f Jimiiralivts 

quoted 116, 117 
l)K»iite, ij^ 
j )xrge, I ^ t 

J jm retioi) 4 \ 

Ih^abCo, cau'fsof 107. 
lu.u, ()0 

1 »lk (t Atdl, 2jl , 

‘ V Kii, o 

I oU(ii»Ti((‘ 209 
I lu h( T 47 

i>iMiiah(rs T')i 
J iicrs / 1 

i ( J yild, I jo 

\\ - >t ir, 10 j 
1 ch> , , i.h 

< > Ij( aud cu.itun ■», irO 

t ( »uiul ]*nnce, bUir\ o\, jp 
Ja;(M lUHIlbul 

c IS, , copper iinmrsof, 

" \ 

Inrr\\a'' ,52 
DH'iliii 3 Papyrus, 26? 
Pfa'ftli ,3. 

1 t< lling, T22 

J i ])OHrd, 128 

J )3c u{. l ts, 128 

Di(cims, 194. 

J »rcss, 02, 63 ; of the god, 63, 
10 / 

hif .iiiq case, 60, 74. 

Dull, 122 
Drink, 31 flf-, 76. 

Dromos, 14O, 


Drum, 128, 130. 

Drunkard, 78, 259. 
Drunkenness, 78, 127. 

Duck, 1 1 6. 

Diim palm, 113. 

Duodecimal system, 190. 

' Dujit, 259. 

Dykes, 37. 

1 

l^amngs, 07. 
i aith-god, 15}. 

• Later ot the I)ead, 2^2. 
rating-houses, 257 

j i heis Papyrus, 175, iscS 2^7. 

i bony, 37, 12 1 
I J dfu, 12, 240 

' 1 ducatioii, 17, ol childitMi, 

1 gg '■hrll j^ilteiy, TiS 
I g\})t coiKjmsl of, 11 ; aiea 
of J 10 , lo^es Asiatic J m- 
' pire, TO, Nubian in\asion 
ol, 2 • Ru lies of, 0 ; in 

Koinaii tiines, 12 ; soil ol, 
110 , uniticaliun of 82 
3.g}ptiaiis, tM^dom ot, iSS 
3 ileith> la, isb 
1 lecliKity, oi, i<i5 
JJeetioji, T23 
L 3 ephaiit, i^j t 
’ J-lephantme, 7, 108, 100. j6i, 
i8u, 181 

* hlysian hield^, 241, 280 

j j-m];almnient of Osins, 271 
1 mctics, 1 12 

l-raplo>ees erf Amen, 149. 
Lnchoiial, 177 
3 ndowments, 237 
linemics, slaughter uf, 88 
Engravers, 41. 

Lnkara, i \ 

Lnmaatra, 15 
, LiimaalrScnUlil, 15 
Lnnutchis, 195. 

I Enuserra, 14. 
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Erica tree, 221, 

Esarhaddon, 11. 

Eternity, gods of, 219. 
Ethiopians, 94. 

Euphrates, 9. 

Evil, 216. 

Evil doers, 258. 

Evil speaking, 258. 

Exodus, Date of, xii-xix. 

Exoicjsms, 198 

Eye of Horu^ 207, 28() 

Eye of Ra, 215. 

Eyebrows, 71 
Eyelids, 71. 

Eye-paint, 71. 

Face, painting ('f the, , \ 
Fallahm ifu. 

Family, the, 19, 21 ; piidt* of, 
31 ; re-union of m heaven 
288, 

Famine, 107; the Seven Years', 
108, 240, 

Fan-bearer, 80. 

Fans, 3. 

Fare of ferry-boat, 250. 

Farm labour 41 
Farm, products ot, 

E'armer. iii. 

Fate, 238, 25<> 

Fathei, 28 ; of the qo( jOo ; 

ol the gods, 2 1 1 
Fats for salve, 71. 

Fay yum, 8, 79, 237, 

Feast, wedding, 2^ 

Feathers, 229 , of pairuf. 07, 
Ferry-boat, 10 1, 239 ; hire of, 

259. 

J errynmn, 259 ; the D ^ . ^e, 

255. ^76. 

Festival, 133. 

Feudalism, 91, 92. 

Field labourers, 38. 

Field of Offerings, 234. 

Field of Reeds, 234. 


I Fields, wateiing of. 37 
I Fig trees, 94, 113. 

I Figs, 285. 

Figures, magical, iiO. 

I Fillet, 69. 

F'lngcr-nails, Oh 
I Finger-stalls, 00 
I F'lic drill, Oo. 2^8. 

1 F'lie m hoiisfs, oo. 

7 'ne-pils, 2*So. 

, F'ircplact‘s, Oo 
Fnth. Mr. ( J - 

, MO ; 

, sacred, 151 , silted in pnts, 
T43 : .Sp^MFlIl^ ol, 1 
F'lshcrm.in, 

Fish-’^jd(li‘s^j, T51 
Fishing, 1^0 
’ F'l'^hmonger, 41. 

I Flax, 112, 120 
J F'lett, 0. 

1 Flies, (>7. 

, rimt bracelets, 67. 

' Floors, mud, 50 
Flour, 75, giir> lers^i^r ; j; 

mills, 75 
Flutes, 

I F^og, 213. 

Folk-loie, 257. 

' FMlk-songs, 1 
1 Food jT If., 7v 

' » oot-Sv)ldi''is. 09 

F^oot stools, 3 8. 39. 

F'ormula'), magical, 24O. 
j F'liinication 254 
r(;riy Ihieves, 23c). 
j ^"orty-two Judgi's of Osiris, 
I 233. 

j F'ouridaUon sacrifice, ^,4. 

I F"our, sacred number, 195. 
Fowler, 43. 

Fowling, 138. 

Fox, 140. 

* Fractions, igty 
1 FYescoes, 50. 

V 2 
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Friendliness, 45. 

Friendship, 27. 

Frog, 104 ; the little tree, 15Q. 
Frog-god, 212 ; goddess, jo, 
150. 

Fruit-trees, 55. 

Fuel, 61. 

Fumigation, 74. 

Funerary equipment, 170. 
Furniture, 121 ; of hoine, 51 ; 
maker of, 120. 


Game, 75. 

(rumes, 12S. 

(}ap. at Aby<los, 276. 

(iarden, botanical, oi \men, 
140. 

Gardener, 41. 

(Garlands, 1.^4. 

Ckirmenls, prie-^tly, lOq. 
(iatekeeper, 277. 

Gates of 'Fuat, j|t; the 
Twenty-one, 277. 

Gazelle,^ 1 16, 270. 

Gazelle River, 105. 

(ieb, the Fartli-god, 105, 15O, 
157, 212, 248, 249, 28.S, 

Gel) and Nut, 216. 

Geese, herds of, 70. 
Generation, god of, 159, 
Genesis, Book of, 108, 
Geography, 237. 

Geometry, igi, 237. 

Gerli, Gerhit, 211, 

Giraffe, 139. 

Girdle, 62, 63. 

Girga, 130. 

Gizah, 6, 85, 124. 

Glass paste, 60, 195, 

Gloves, 66. 

Goat, 1 16. 

God, 2C9 ; doings of inscrut- 
able, 209 ; dresses of the, 
147 ; a Hidden Being, 209 ; 


love of. 259 : the One and 
Only, 21 1 ; possessions of 
the, 147 ; prevision of, 216. 
Goddess, dress of, 64. 
God-housc, 144. 

Gods, 202 ; abolished by 
Amenhetep IV, 223 : of 
Egypt, 14Q ff. ; figures of 
the, O7, 166 ; Great Com- 
pany of, 1 54 ; Legends of 
the, 230 ; are the names of 
Ra, 21 1 ; statues of, 194 ; 
lhre(' Companies of the, 
195 * 

CtoIcI, 6, 67, 94 ; alluvial, 123 ; 

in rings, 12^ ; wliite, 123. 
(iold mines, 8, 10 ; map of 
the, 237. 

Goldnischcff, 247. 

(xoliath, 238. 

('rood win, Charles, 185, 
Goose,58, 116, 15T, 1O9. 

(ioose farm, iiO. 

Goo-^e pen, uO. 

Gossip, 258. 

Gnats, 41, 5<). 

(inoinon, 105- 
Ciranary, 55, 89, 105. 

Ciranitc, 123. 

Grasshopper, 13 1. 

Cxraves, 270. 

(^reat Green Sea, 252. 

(treat House (I^haraoh), 34. 
(rrcat Scales, 220, 221, 229. 
Greece, 118. 

(Greeks, 96, 15O, 193* ^94 »“ 
alliance with, ii. 

Greenlield l^ipyrus, 176, 
Green water, loC. 

Gryphon. 141. 

Guardian of the Scales, 231. 
Guides to the Underworld, 
242. 

Gum for ink, 49. 

Gymnasts, 127. 
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Haaabra, 17. 

Hades, the god, 165. 

Hagr, 17. 

Hair, bobbed, 69 ; treatment 
of, 68. 

Hair dye, 70. 

Hairpins, 70. 

Hal], the hypostyle, i.j6. 

Hall of Columns, 10. 
HallofMaati, 229, 253. 1 

Hand of (k)d, 238, 2^). 1 

Hand-r)apping to music, 129. j 
Handicrafts, T17. 
Hanrikerchicls, 06. | 

Hanes, 2 48. 1 

Hap (Apis), 162, 227. I 

Hapi, sun ot Horns, J(*r. 275. 
llapi, the Nile, 103, luo. 1 

HarakhthcvS, 136. 

Hare-god, 130. I 

Hanms, 24. 1 

Harmakhis, 156. ^ 

Haip, 130. 

Harper, Song of the, 237. 
Haipokrates, 221, 244. , 

Haipoons, j \2, 

Harris Papyi » . . i , i pj, 23 7. 

Harvest -goddess, 16 p 
Halhor, 2, ^2. 67, 73, 1^1, 132, 
T36, 210, 288. ' 

Hatshepsut, 13, j6, b , 126, 

'47- ' I 

Hawarah, 8. 

Hawk, 47, 131 ; ol Hcrus, 2, 1 
3; man -headed, 231. 
Hawk-god, 8^^. | 

Hawk-stand.ird, 07. I 

Hawks, the Seven, 105 | 

Headache, 198 
Head dress, 65. 

Head-rest, 57. 

Healing, art of, 106. 

Heart, Cliapters o( the, 36, 231. 
Heart, weighing of, 229. 
Heart-soul, 275. 


Heat, a form of Ra, 223. 
Heat-god, 215, 223, 

Heaven, 90, 260 ; the four 
doors of, T95 ; the four 
rudders of, 103 ; the 
king’s, 88 ; vie\vb about, 

^75. 

Herat aeus, 188. 

ITerkling, 120 
Hedgehog, 131. 

Heh, season ot, 253. 

Hchu, 211 
Hehuit, 211. 

Hek, 21 1 . 

Heka, magic, or magical 
woTd‘* 197, 2 }3. 

Hekeii lor). 

Heliopolis, 7, 70, 83, 104, 1 ^7, 
150, T34, 160, 170, 212, 2 ^ 1 , 
270 ; tiialof Of^iiisat, 221. 
Hell 260. 

Helmet, (fi ; helmet cap, 63. 
Henmomel, 91. 

Hemsu, 81. 

Heqit, 30, T50, 150, 225. 
Heqmaalia, t6. 

Hei (Horns), 15. 83, 155. 
Her-aaKhuti, 136. 

1 1( rakleopo!i>. 7, 82, 276. 
Herbalists, juj, 

Hcibs medicinal, i()6. 
^*er(Hmen, : 16. 
Hei-em-aakhut, 156. 
Hcremhel', 16. 

Hcrfhaf, 276. 

Herhcr (Hen Her), 10 16, 

I/O, ^^4- 
Heihenmaat, 15. 
Her-kheiiti-an-niaati, 2i(>. 
Hcr-khcnli-khati, 156. 
Herkhuf, 92, 236. 

Hermonthis, 162, 217. 
llermopolis, 212. 
Hermotybians, oo. 
Her-nctch-teff, 169. 
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Herodotus, 58, 61, 99. 

Heron, 116. 

Her Pisebkhanu, 16. 

Iler-p-khart (H arpokrates), 

Her-sa-Ast, 156. 

Hcrlalaf, J35', 155. 

Hcrur (Aroeris), 15O. 
Hctephcrniaal, lO. 

Iletcpra, 15. 

Hi<Takonpolis, 4, 01. 

Hieratic writing, 174, 175. * 

Hieroglyphic writing, 174, 
Hieu'glyphwS, 40. 40, 17^. 

High priest, 1(^7; of Amen, , 

* 1 

Hinclvs, 7 )r. K., ' 

Ilinna plant. y\. 

Tlippopolamus, ^4, 1 

gc<dclebs, 150. 

Hiililes, 8, 10, <14, o«). ' 

lIobg(^blinb 

Hoe, III. 

Home, love ol, 19. 

liom('r, }9() 

Honioplj^)ne?, 17;. 

Honey, 74, 75, 110, 

Honey-Hv, 117. j 

Hoplira, 17, 7|. 

lloinet, S3, 117. 

Homs and plumes, 222, 

Horoscope. 194. 

Horses, 40, 9<) ; lirst tii e in l 
L.g>pt, 8 ; tombs of, lou. | 
Hoi us, ^3, 32, 83, 203. 212, j 
221 , birth and death of, , 
240 ; the Blind, 21 0 ; the j 
Child, 130; (jppi of, 247; 
of Kdfu, 240 ; the IvMer, I 
336; four sons of, 44, 117, | 
222, 273; ol gold, 84; 

Horns and Set, 221 ; Legend 
of, 230; son of Isis, 156; [ 
soul of, 226 ; the unborn, I 

15 ^- I 


Horus-names, 83. 

Hourmen, 171. 

Hours, the, 193. 

House, 51, 60 ; master of, 20. 
House of beer, 127. 

House of the I 3 cn Ben, 146. 
House of Creb, 230. 

House of the god, 145. 

House of stone, 33. 

Household, 88. 

Housekeeper, 24. 

Houses, mud, 31 ; of gods, 33. 
llrafhaf, 253. 

Hu, 162, 21^. 

Hundred and ten, 193. 
Hunofer, 168. 

Hum, 13, 240. 

Hunting, i^h. 

Hurricane, 21^. 

Hut, 51, 32. 

Hutchefa, 13. 

Hyena, 138. 

Jiyksos, 8, 94, 09, 1 18, 139; 

<‘\piilsioii of, 9. 

Hymns, to Amen, 242 ; to 
the gods, 129 ; to Osiris, 
242 ; to Kii, 242 ; to Ra- 
IJarmakhis, 242 ; to Thoth, 
242. 


Ibex, 116. 

Ibis, 151. 

Johnenmon, [31. 

Ideogrtiphs, 177. 
lemlietep, 0 
Igebarh, 13. 

Imhetep, 135, 133, 11)7. 
Immortality, 242, 269. 
Imouthes, 135. 

incantations, 117, 197, 241, 
24O. 

Incense, 203. 

India, 73. 

Industry in school, 47. 
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Infant inorlabty, 37. 

Infidelity, marital, 27 

Initiation dance, 133 

Ink, 46; black and red, 47, 

40 

Instruments, sciontifif, iq-j 
I nundation, 70, 103, loo, 107 , ' 
fioddes'^ of, lOo , sr nson of, 1 

10^ 

Iron, 123 T2| 

lingition, S, 13 ism md 
1 *c icmiial, 1 TO , * lianneK 

37 

Isis 23. 32. 11, TOl' 157, 100, 
107, 21 ^ 210,2 ’0,2^0 
250, 286 , as magic nn, 'o\ , 
presniption for Ra 1 f ♦ 
^uckbni^ Ilotu , T3S, in- 
cU rings of 240 

Isis and phtli\ s >21 2- , , 
Lame Jits an«l Snigs of 2^2. 
Isis-Neitli 

Island, the phintom, 2 o 
Israel, to 

luaa, Pa py I us of ii 
Jusaasit, 1O2 

ivoi V, 37 (H nil i\ 12 » 


[abai RirUal (Hu U il) 02 
Jabal bilsilali 125 
jacktil, 110 , t<iii of (» 
fackd-gc T50 
Jasper 123 

JeiQ^akiii rjptun 1 10 
]e^\illei, 1 20 
Jewtlleiy, Oo, 07 
Jcdin vdiryso'tom, 0^ 

[oppa 2M 
josepH, 3-1 
Josiah, 11. 

Judge, the Great, 217 
Judges of Osins, 30 
Judgment Hail of Osir»5 36, 
27S. 


Judgment, the La'll:, 2)0 
Judgment Scene, 220 
Junipti homes, 100 
Jupiter, 193 
Jupiter Vmmon, 107 

Ki, the, 00 231 caap'l, 
272 , pir 'L ol, , sc 
\ant (I, 170, stitue of, 

K > 1 eiinian-i^idd j 
*\d(kd), 230, UxtOeoL 03, 
rs.'^inmutl mu 
K igemn i 6 2 p 
K igtr 1, 100 
K tk in - -j 
K dll') h lH, 10 » I** 

Kali rim 0 
Kameura, i \ 

K<tmc IS 
Kami icj(> 

Kani, T33 
Karmih, oo 
j\ani ik, 12, j I > - /u 
Ivassingar, loO 

Kisat^s, 99 . 

K» cpcr oL ti’'^' il, ^7 
Keftiu, loi 
K(*au, 1 1 
K' kuit, 211 
Kembitiiot, 17 
Fcmi, loO. 

1 Yen set, 10^ 

Kent, 105 
Kfouui, 10 1 
K< ^ 123 
Kesh, 252 

Key mdirtnes 12O 
Khalnkhn, 15 
Khabisii If 
Khal)ba<-ha, I 7 
, Khabui, T21 
I Khaeinm i it, 2O5 
I Khafra, 14 
I Khal etepia, 15. 
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Khalcaura, 15. 

Khakhcpcrra, 14. 

Khakhcperra scneb, 239. 
Khammurabi, 91. 

Khamuast, 16. 

Khamura, 15. 

Khanofcr, 180. 

Khaneferra, 14, 15. 

Khancs, 81. 

Khartum, 130. 

Khasckhcm, 13. 

Khasekhcnnii, 13. 
Kliascshc.shra, 13. 

Khnsti, 13. 

Khati, 72 
Khali T, IT, 7, 219 220, | 

2 JO, 24^ I 

Khati, Prt'cepis of, 209. | 

Khalru, 131. 

Khatti, T j. ^ I 

Ivlianscna, 15. 1 

Khomeini, 212, 2 1 8. . 

Khoiisii, 37, i(»2, 107, 203, I 
282 ; dohats a devil, 7O4. 
Khtrjsiih(d<‘p, 29, 2\o. 

Kliensu n;ffer-hetop,i()2, 22olf. 
Khent, 13. 

Khoiitchoi, 13. 

Jvhcnti Anioiitt, 227. 228. 
Khonlu. II. 

Khepa, 100. 

Khepora, 13^, 207, 214, 240, 
250. 

Khoper kai a, ij, 17. 
Kh(‘pcrkh(‘ponira, iG. 
Khoperraaaira, i(). 
Khepciuiiobra, lO. 

J\hori-hob, iC 3 . 

Khian, 15. 

Khncniabra, 17. 

Khnemmaatra, 17. 

Khnemn, 115, 152, 153. 231, 
240 

KJincmuhctcp IJ, 72, 93, 137. 
Klmfu, 14, 135, 155. 


INDEX 

Khutauira, 15. 

Kiln, 120. 

King, the, 83 ; chief woman of, 
3, 24, 88 ; dross of, 64 ; his 
children, 38 ; his offerings, 
QO. 

King Lists. 13, 230. 

Kinsmrm, royal, 80. 

Knot, 87 ; magical, 62. 
Knudtzoii, J)r., 141, 

Kohl, 70. 

Kohl needles, 71 ; pots, 71, 
KulLih^ 77. 


Labour, manual, 13 ; detes- 
ted, 40. 
l^abyrintli, 8. 

Ladder oi heaven, 275. 

I ady of 11 k' liftns<\ 20. 

Lake, oriitnncntal, 35 ; sacted, 

i ake Albert, 103. 

Lake 1 dward, 103. 

Lake jMareotis, 7(). 

.ake No, 103. 

J,ake Victoria, T05 
l.ak(‘S, Jvjnatoiial, 103, 192. 
Lament ol ttie Peasant, zy), 

J -ament alions, 239; of Isis, 
242. 

f-arap smoke, Oi. 

Lamp stand, f)2. 

Lamp wu ks, 1 20. 

Lamps, 01. 

Land measure 191. 

Land ol the Inundation, 160. 
Land surveying, 38. 
1-andmarks, ^57. 

Lapidary, I2(>. 

Lapis la/uli, 125, 262 ; 

scarabs, 67. 

Lasso, 143. 

Latchet of sandal, 66. 

Law Courts, 91, 259. 
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Law, literature of the, 237. 
Law, moral and physical, 15 4, 
228, 

Laziness, 46. 

Lead, 112, 123, 12 seals of, 
124. 

Leather, 43, 48 ; roll of, 2^6 ; 

workers in, 12O. 

Tvebanon, loi, 122. 

T^eks, IJ2. 

Lelat al-Nuktah, 106. 

Lens, I (>5 
Lentils, 112 

Leopard, 138 ; m of, 138, 
ibo. 

Lepsius, Dr. K., 185. 

J .otters m pots, p>. 

].over, 125. 

Uar. 258. 

Libatioiicr, i 0 <). 

Libya, i, 0, 9, 79 
Libyans, 10, ob, 23s, 278. 
Life, eternal, 228 ; the future, 
202, 200. 

Light, artiticial, 01, 

Lighters, 10 1. 

Light-god, 2i‘> 

Lightning couuuctor, 105. 
fightning-god. lOO. 
Limestone, 125; wiltin'^ tab- 
let of, 48. 

IJncn, 120, 284 , homeopun, 

65. 

Lum, 4^, 47. ^^7: long- 

ncckod, 4 ; the tame, 138. 
]jon-god, 150. 

I,ip, painting of the, 74. 

Lisht, «. 

Lists of words, 46. 

LitanicV -*41 I of Seker, 242. 
Literature, demotic, 242 ; 
Egyptian, 235. 

Liturgy of Funerary Offerings, 
73. 240. 

Live stock, 115. 


Locks, 54, 

Loin-cloth, 4, 62, 64, i,,j. 
Loom, 120. 

Loot, <j6. 

{ Lords, the Everlasting, 219. 

I Lotus, 43, 55 ; flower, (><>, 222. 
I l-otus and papyrus, 85. 

' Love-goddess, 156. 
lx 5 vo songs. 24, 237. 

Luck, 1 04. 

Lupins, 112. 

I Luxor, 86, 262 
I Lying, 228, 258, 

Lykopolis, 7. 

I Lynx-god, 150. 


Maaabra, i-,. 

M.iat, 154’ Tool of, 147; 

, plant ot, 280. 

Maati, Hall of, 229 ; town of, 

I 248. 

I jVIfiatkara, is. 

IM.iatkheruni, 15. 
l\laco, 2, 88, 96. 

, Macedon, 12. 

• IMaccdoiiians, 94. 

1 IMace-head, 4. 

, j'laftt, 150. 

Magic, 38, 2 13; Black and 
Wbitc^ !<)(>, 24b; made by 
I (;()d, 210; religious, 198, 

I 239. 

1 Magician, to 8, 24 ’ ; Stories of 
the Magicians, 2^8. 

Mahes, 150. 
v^alachite, 125. 

Malkaf, 54. 

Mallet, 122. 126, 

IManetho, i, 13, 53. 82. 
Man-god, 154. 224, 226. 
Mankind, destruction of, 210, 
240. 

Mantis, 15 1. 

Manu, 150. 
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Map of gold-mines. 237. 
Marawi, 79. 

Marks, tribal, 98. 

Marriage, 21, 22 ; contract, 22, 
243 ; dance at, 13 
Marc, 193. 

Maskat, 138. 

Mason, 41. 

Massage, 198 

Mat, 66 ; lunerary, 270 ; 

sleeping, 57. 

Matar, 108 
Matchaiu, 96. 

Materia medica, 197* 
Mathematics, 190, 2 ’,7. 
MattiVi>s, 58. 

Mausliorau, 32. 

McNid, 80, II'/. 

Measures. loi ; lor l.nid, 191. 

2 ty 8 ; for Ispnd';, rcu. 
Medicine, 190, 237 ; booL*^ of. 

MeditcnMiiean Se.. (*. 9 : 

Flei't loj- 
Mcduiii, 8, 124. 

Melien v>o, 244, 

Mehil Fish, 131. 

Mehtiemsaf 1 and II, M 
Mehiirit, 162, 2o9. 

Mekha, 13. 

Mekliu, 92 
Melkite, tNV 
Melon*'*, 112 

Memorv, ^() ; loss of, 30. 
Mcni[>his, 1, 0, J25, It*', 

1^7, 155, 2?7. 24-S,‘ 270 : 

capturt'cJ, II ; tiiad of, 155. 
Men, creatkm of, 215 ; images 
of God, 210. 

Men, Mena, 1, 82. 

J\fcnat, 218. 

Menal Klmfu, <;3 
Mcndcs, 226, 247. 

Menes, I, 13, 82, 

Menhit, 162. 


Menkara, 14. 

Monkauher, 14. 

Menkaiira, 14. 

Menkhaura, 15. 
Menkheperra 1 and If, 16. 
Menkhojienira, 16. 
Mciimaatra, i(>. 

M ennitarasetcpcn ra, 1 o . 
Menpehtira, 16. 

Month u, 32. 

Menthuhetep I-l V, 8, 14, 1 
Meniii, ib2. 

Menu, 53, 161, i6«). 
Meic(‘nari(‘S 10. 9(>. 
Mercury, 19 b 
Meienher, 1 4. 

Meronptali I -Ilf, 10. 
Merenra 1 aiul 11 , 14, ivSo. 

McTil, I (>5. 

Merita, t \, 

Mt'dl, if>o. 

Merma'^haii, ly 
Meincderra I and ll, 13. 
Meio(‘, 4, ifiS. 

McTpeba, 1 ^ 

Mersegril i()2. 

Merur, ib2. 

Meruseira, 13. 

M'‘ska, 223. 

M<\skfi^nil, 45. 103. J]i, 
Mesoporamia, 87, 20:. 

Ml tal workers, 12b 
Metals, working in, too. 
Mettcinicli Stele, 240. 
Michacd Iht* Archangel, 21. 
Mid(ll(‘ Ki/igdoni, 8. 
Militarism, 9|. 

I Milk, 77, [i(>. 
t Milkit, 1 12. 

Miracle plays, 242 
Miiror, 74; cases, 75. 
Mitani, 9. 

I Mnevis Bull, 6, T30, 162. 
Modesty, (>2. 

Moisture god(iess, 215. 
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Monks, Chiistian 66 
Monoclirome pottery, iiS 
Monogamy, 24 
Monophysite, 186 
Moon-god, 152, 161, 217 
Mora, 129 
Mortar 

Moses, 18S, foS 
Mosquitoes, 41, 59 
Mother, tho, 19 1 , and 
honour due to, 29, obc li 
ence to, 45 

Mothor-goddcsses, 158 
Mountain-god, 15 j 
M ountains cult of ip) 
Mouths of the jSik, the ^r\cn, 
107 

Mud of Nile 110 
Mud plastering 57 
Muhammad \ 1 ] 58 
Mulberry, ii-j 

Mummifi( ation r "o 1 9 (> ^ 7 * 
IVIuinmy, T17 , (hainhn 2|i 
Murdej,^5|, fun(iai>,2-) 
Music 129 
Muslim, io() 192 
Mill, 65. 192 9 ^ 

Mysteries 189 
Mythology, Babylojuau, 212 


Naifaauiui 1/ 

Nriils, staining «>f the 74 
Name, 273 , the b( iutifui, 
7j , the gicat , impoi- 
tdnee of, 1*5 , muKing to h\( 
the, 30, obliteration of 37 
the secret 203 
Namc^ 31 , ol po\M 1 > 

si ron|. 2 
JSapati 11 1O7 
Narcotics 127 

Nariner, i, 2, Sz S5 , iiicvCt 
hedd of, 4 monument of, 3 
Narmer Men (or Mena) 1 3 


I Narmerza, 1-5 
I Nart, 2 t8 
I Nastasen, 236 
I National Spirit, 93 
I Nativilus 19 j 
1 Natron, 270 
Nam Jit is, IT 

Nehcrtchcr, 16^, 215 2x7, 

Xcbheh 107 
Nfi^hcpra JX 
1 ^(le ![ 

Nel>m»atid, lu 
Ntbpehtna i*, 

Ncb:)cni 274, I\ip\iu 3 ol, 

211 

Nebtiuira 
Nfbli 11 imf , 8^ 

Ntblklupc^hia 13 
Ntbm hacliK z7cU M, T i . 

Ntcho II, 17, 33 
Ntc k] »ces 97 I 
Ncctancbus, 8t 
Needlework 
Neler, ly 
Nile rain a, 1; 

Ntfcrjnkara, 

Ncfcrefra, i x 
Neferheup, 15, 72 ^^^7 

Ncftrkihei, 

Netdivard I-X, Tt, ib * 7 - 
^ ♦'fert isokcr 1 ^ 

Neferkduher, i \ 

' Ntfeikiur.", 14 
N ef erk heperura-u A,c ui a 1 6 
Neferp hu, 2 \<) 

N eferscli , 1 4 

Ncfei-ieiiiu, 155 163 
Nihrt 

\cfcruri 2(>'» 

\tgio >. 278 
NchebLa ii>\ 

\i hsiia, 1 ) 

Neith, i-)0 
Nekau, 33 
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Nekhcb, 91. 

Nekliebit, 82, 158. 

Nekhen, 82, 

Nckhthcrhebit, 17. 

Nckhti, 13. 

Nekhtncbef, 17. 
Nckhtneblcpncfcr, 14. 
Nektancbos, 198. 

Nent (Nenit). 15 ^ 

Ncnu, 153, 211, 214. 

Neolithic Kingdom, 1, 2. 
Ncphthys, 23, 44, 157, -212, 
2T4, 216, 286. 

Nepra, 105. 

Nesbancbiet, 10, 16. 

Ncsi-Net, 34. 

Ncsitanobtashni, 21, 176, 2.ji. 
Ncbubat name, 8|.. 

Net (Neith), 159. 

Net, nets, 4^3, 1^3; hunting, 
142 ; sleeping, 58. 

Netat, 27T, 280. 

Ncter God and god,” 208, 
Neterkara, 14, 

New Kingdom, 9. 

NicknarAVs, 31, 

Night, 211 ; Sun-god of, 135. 
Night J^oat of K<'i, TOO. 

Night of the Tear, loO. 
Kight-light, 02. 

Nile, 103-5; Blue, loG, 110; 
deposit of, no; inundation 
of, 53 ; Seven Mouths of, 
107 ; of the Tuat, 252. 

Nile I^'estival, loO. 

NiJc flood, lOQ. 

NiJc-gauges, 107. 

NiJe-god, 105, 152. 

Nile-Red vSea Canal, 8. 

Nile salmon, 143. 

Nile water, 77. 

Niles, the South and North, 

104, 153. 

Nilometers, 107, 109. 

Nine, a sacred number, 195. 


Nine Gods, the, 21 1 ; the 
Great and Little, 212 ; of 
the Tuat, 212. 

Nineveh, ii. 

Nit6cris, 

Nomads, 43. 

Nomarch, 91. 

Nome-gocl, 203. 

Nomes, the forty-two, in, 

105 - . ^ 

Notation, musical, 129. 

Nu (god), 211, 248. 

Nil, Papyrus of. 255. 

Nubia, 7, 8,«c), 5^, ot), 10 1. ibG. 
Nubians 10, 70, 80 , Oh -08. 
Niibkaura, 1 |. 

Nubkheperra, 15. 

Nubti, 15. 

Nunibcrs, cardiUcd !tnd ordinal, 
i()o ; sacred, 195. 
Numerals, 190. 

Nunneries, 25. 

Nuri, 100. 

Nurses, 31. 

Nursing ol children, 29. 

Nut, 153. 157. 28(1. 


Oasis of Jupiter Ammon 
(Siwah), 167, 

' Oasis ol Khargcih, n. 

I Oliedience, 45. 200 ; filial, 28. 
Obelisks, o, i4(> ; cult of, 150 ; 

offerings made to, 78. 
Oc'can, the celestial (Ncnu). 
j 223, 28G. 

I Ochus, 17. 

Ollcniigs, i4<|, 203. 257, 274; 
the iJall of, 146. 

I Officer, the h:gyptian, 99. 
j C )gdoad of I'emu ,211. 

I Oil, castor, 61. 
j Oil for lamps, 61 . 
j Oil tree, 113. 

I Oils, 7 3 ; perfumed. 70. 
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Oils, the Seven Holy, 73. 

Okapi, the animal of Set {?), 
151 - 

Old Kingdom, kings of the, 7. 

Olympias, dream of, 86. 

On (Ann, Heliopolis). 34, 85, 
86, 212. 

One, tlie god, 159; ‘title of 
gods, 223. 

Oneness, 253. 

Onions, 41, i f2. 

Opening of the Mouth, i68, 
169. 

Ophthalmia, 7(^. 

Oppressed, cry of the, 18. 

Orion, 28^. 

Oryx, 116. 

Osiris, 5. 23, 35. 45 6vj. I , 
148, 216, ’'217 tf., 271 , Codes 
ol, 229; history of, 220, 
hymn to, 247 • judged by 
the gods, 220 ; kingdom of, 
217, 2S6; the man-god, 
287 ; prayer to, 255 ; pro- 
claimed truth speaker, 222 ; 
resurrection of, 240; tlirone 
of, 4-1 ; torn"" of 227. 

Osins and Ra, 226 

Osiris Khenti Ameutiu, 225. 

Ostraka, 48. 

Ostrich, 14^. 

Other We/ld (Tuat), 2^,, 35. 
36, 222. 

Oven, the mud, 7=;, 76. 

Ox, oxen, 76, 115, 209. 


Pa-Asar (Busiris), 217. 
Pnddh'g, loi. 

I'akhit, 164. 

Palaces, 53 . 

Palaeolithic Age, i. 

Palestine, 8, 10, 79, 80, S7, 
238. 

Palestine and Syria, 9 - 


Palette, 47, 232. 

Palisades used in huntin 1 42 . 
Palladius, 58; his Paradise, 
139. 

Palm branches, 51. 

Palms, 55. 

Panther, 138, 

Papyri, 49 ; medical, 237. 
Papyrus, a writing mat (-rial, 
46, 48, 1 12, 173; liow 

made, 48. 

Papyrus, Kbers, 70 (scr Ebers). 
Papyrus, Hams, No. i, 49. 
Papyrus boats, 101. 

Papyius of Ani, 241. 
j Papyrus 'of luaa, 241. 

[ Papyrus of Nebseni, 241. 
Papyrus of Nu, 49, 241, 
Papyius rolls, 40, 46, 48. 
Papyrus sandals, ^6. 

Parrot, the red, 97. 

Pastry 75. 

Patipara, 34. 

Peacock, Dean, 185. 

Peasants, dress of, 64. 
Pectoral, tlie god s, £^7. 
Pectorals, (>7. 

Pega, the Gap at Abjdos, 276, 
Pelusiiim, 121. 

Pentaurt, the royal sciibc, 

23 (- 

Peoples of th: Sea, lo. 

Pepi T. 14, 124. 

Pcpi IT, 7, I f, 283. 
fVpi Menra, 94. 

Pepi, son of Tuauf, 40. 
pepisenb, 14. 

Per-a (Pharaoh), 34. 

Perabsen, 13, 

Perenmaat, 13, 

Persea Tree, the sacred, 113 ; 

cult of, 150. 

Persia, 73. 

IVrsiaiis, 1 1 , 94 . ^ 7 h ^ 94 » 
capture Egypt, 12. 
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Personal appearance, 68. 

Pert, the Season of, 107, 191, 
253. 

Per Tern (Pitliom), 33. 
Per-Ualchit (Bulo), 79, S2, 
T5S. 

l*ert-cr-Kheru, oiterings in 
tombs, 274. 

Petabast, 10. 

Petaher, 32. 

Petaptah, 32. 

Pclaia, 32. 

Pharaoh, the title, 34, 81. 
Phenomena, natural, k^O. 
Philae, 12, 104; obeh^-k ol, 

183- 

Philip A rrhidaeus, 17, 

Philip a, 12. 

Jdioenicians, 101. 

Phoenix, i ; Period ot the, 
192. 

Phonetic principle, 18 
Phonetics, 177. 

Physic Ckarden, 112. 
Physician, 197 , the Divine, 
» 57 . 

l^aiikhi, 16, 

J^iankhiMcri Amen ii, 17, 76, 
236. 

Pictograplis, i, 48, 172 

Pictures, magical, 30. 

Pig, 110. 

Pig, black, incarnation of ICvil, 

2J8. 

Pigeon, lit). 

Pike, 97. 

Pillars of the sky, the four, 

275. 

Pillow, 57. 

Pillow, amulet of the, 58, 
Pilot, 102. 

Pimai, 16. 

Pinetchem I and H, 16. 

Piper, 127. 

Pisebkli&nu 1 and II, 16. 


Pit traps for animals, 142. 
Pithom, 33. 

Plane for wood, iZ2, 

Planets, the five, 193. 

PlawStcr and reed, 53. 

Plato, 188. 

Plough,^! n. 

, Plutarch, 109, 220. 

‘ Polyandry. 24. 

I Polygamy, 20. 

Polyphoncs, 177. 

Pomades, 73. 

Pomegranate, T13. 

Pool of Trifth, 253. 

Poppy, 199. 

l^orcelain, Oo ; inlay of, 122. 
Porpliyr}", 125. 

' Position, the social, 45. 

I I^ot cofiins, 2^0. 

I Potiphar, 3^. 

Putiphcrah, 3^. 
j Potter, XI 7. 

I'ottcr’s wheel, 132. 

Pottery, 117. 

Poultry, 1 17. 

I\nvders, aroiualic, 74. 

Prayer, zoq, 

T'rayer, daily, habit of, 258. 
Precepts, Books ot Moral, 

' 208. 

lh*ecepts ol Khali, 7, 209. 
j Predictions, 19^. 

I Prescriptions, medical, 197. 

I Pride, 44. 

! Priest Kings, 10, 170, 224. 

* Priesthoods ol Egypt, 147. 
Priests, the lay, 170 ; orders 
of, 170, 

Prince, the predestined, 238, 
Princess, the possessed, 240. 
Processions, 133, 210. 
Prophecy, 239 ; Messianic, 
239. 

Prophet, Admonitions of a, 

239. 
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Psamul, 17. 

Psemihek Irlll, 17. 
Pscmlh(“k-Ankh, 2^7 
Pscudo-Calli-’tlieneb, hb. 
lM:ah, 32, 105, 155 ; baigc of, 
167. 

Plah-h(ttp, 2 (\ 27, 2jo. 
l^tali-Seker, 155 
Plah-Sckor-A'^.ir, 

Ptah-Faton, 155. 
l^olemics, tlie, u, 8c'. 
Plolerry 1 , 12 
Ptolomy 111 , i()T. 
l*toltmy V, 18^ 

IHolomy IX. j8:j 
lAilA'rty, daiK 0 of. 1 ^ 
Puiiislimrnt (.oipnjal, 

7, cS, 9, 1 1 1 

Piiiitt“ 101 
l’urf:ativL‘ 5 , d : 

Pin pat 01 V, 282 

i'lujtv, ; ( ’ ni'^niai, 

147. 

PUSS}’^, 

Pjlon, T \h 
Pyramid, llio Step, t> 

T'yramid I o n -) 

Pvt amid 10ns, i<) > 

P'yraniDPof 7. 

Pyiaiiuds ol (nzali, n 
PyramifU c»f SakKamli, . 
P\thagor', 18S. 


yebh, 13 

Qobl'Aenuf, lOi, 275 
Qctesh, 1^5. 

Quarries, loi 125. 
Quarrying, method of, 1* , 
Quanymen, 124. 

Queen, dress of the, 64. 
Querns, 75. 

Quibell. Afr. J. E., 4. 
Quilt, 58. 

Quiver, 98. 


I Ea, 6, ^2, 33, 34, 85, 15- 160, 

I 170, 199, 207, 200, 2iu, 21 1, 

, Advlrcsscs 
j tu, 105 ; boats of. TOxj, loi ; 

(Ailt ('f, 7 : hcavfni of, 20 «) ; 

I poisoned by ibl^, 20 f , Ka 
an ! Isis, Legend of, 203 ; 

* --n icL name of, 10 p 
Pa-\popi 2 vf). 

K i amses, 3^. 

Ra Tlaimaklu^, 24*’ 

I Kafrs, I >1 
Kain, 21 p 
Rimfcill, 10^ 

Rains, .K 100. 

Ivl-incbe 

Kami' es I \ri, j6. 

KainesL'^ 11, i pS 

Hum vs 111, u(>, 10 r 

' ip),!} 1,2^0 

Kauit V s [X, 237. 

Kaint'^es, the T^ame, , ; 

Kaiue aa, v, LL 
Paia-god, 150, 220, 22b 
' Razors, flml bd 
luadm^r, art of, ] 0 . 

Ribrth 150, 

Recognition iii ia.iseii 288. 
lien lilts, go 
I Red Sea, 10 1. 

' Keed, wilting, \y. 

Kecdv utter. 13. 

Keel-pipo, 127, ijo. 

I Reeds lor ouildiiig, 52, 
Regents ol liouis, lu\. 

, Regi.stf*rs, ; of land, *38 ; 

of Osins, 2ig, 

! Kckhit, 91. 

I Religion, the Lgyptiar 201. 

• Kenenit. 45, 231. 

Rennit. 164 
Repetitions, 2og. 

Reptiles, cult of. 140 
Reputation, good, 258. 
Reservoirs, 8. 
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Reshpu, i66. 

Resurrection, 104, 155, 223, 
224, 228 ; of the body, 271 ; 
of Horus and Osiris, 240. 
Reunion of family in heaven 
288. 

Rhind Papyrus, 175, 237. 
Rhinoceros, 138. 

Rhyme, 129, 235. 

Rhythm, 129, 235. 

Riches, ill-gotten, 258. 
Righteous, abode of the, 280. 
Ring, finger, 67 ; the signet, 
8g. 

Ritual of tlie lamps, 2^2. 
Rituals, 240. 

River of hell, 276. 

Ro, 13. 

Robbery, 257. 

Robes, keeiy*r of the, 89. 

Rod, the magicians', 198. 
Romances, historical, 238, 
Romans, 86. 

Rosetta Stone, the, 183. 
Rouge, E. do, 183. 

Royalists, 186, 

Ru, 13. 

Rutamen, 17, 

Ruttel, 8G. 


Sa, fluid of life, 264. 
Sa-Ast, 32. 

Saa, 100, 162, 214, 286. 
Saamen, 16. 

Sabben, 92. 

Sacrilege, 2S4, 257. 

Sag, 140. 

Sih, 272. 

Sahura, 14. 

Sail, loi. 

Sailor, 100, 

Saints, Muslim, 150. 
Sai's, II, 159, 276. 
Sahara, 16. 


Sakhabu, 86. 

Saklyah, 114. 

Sakkarah, 7, 124 ; Pyramids 
of, 6, 240, 

Salt Papyrus, 239. 

Salvos, 73. 

Sa-Menthu, 32. 

Sa-mer-f, 170. 

Samnah, 102, 107. 
Sandal-bearer, 2, 6(>, 89. 
Sandal-maker, 43, 126. 
Sandals, 2, 66. 

Sandstone, 123. 

Sanehat. 237. 

Sanekht, 13. 

Sanitation, 36. 

Sankhabra, 15. 

Sankhabtaui, 14, 13. 

• Sankhkara, 14. 

Sankhtaui, 15. 

Saptah, lO. 

Sarabit al-Khadim, 124. 

Sard, 125. 

Sardabs, 35. 

Sata, 131. 

I Satan, 21O. 

Satit, 161. 

Saturn, 193. 

Saw, 122. 

Scala, Coptic, 46, 

Scales, the Great, 218, 
Scandal-monger. 258. 

Scarab, O7 ; of Amenhetep 

Hi, -^65. 

Scarabaeus sacer, 151. 

Sceptre, 63 ; of Osiris, 222. 
School, 19 ff., 43. 

Schools, 38, 39 ; hours of 
work in, 4b. 

Schoolmaster, 45, 46. 

Scimitar, 99. 

Scorpion, 140, 151, 

Scorpions, 66; the Seven, 195. 
Scrapers, 125. 

Screens, 51. 
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Scribe, equipment of, 47 ; 
importance of, 39 ; mili- 
tary, 99 ; the profession of 
described, 40 ; the temple, 
i6q. 

Scribes, 38 ; the royal, 89, 
Sculptor, 126. 

Seal, clay, 49 ; Keeper of the, 
88 ; the royal, 88 
Seals for wine jars, 79 ; mud, 

143. 

Seasons, the Three, 107, 253. 
Scba fiends, 245. 

Sebek, 150. 

Sebekemsaf, 15. 

Sebekemsauf, 15. 

Sebekhetep I-\", 15 
Sebekneferura, 15 
Sebennytus, 12, 53. 

Sefer, the, j 40. 

Sehetepabra, 2]o, 

Seka, 13. 

Seker, the Dcaih-god, iCy], 742. 
Sekhaenra, 16. 

Sekhem, 248, 

Sekliem (Powet), 248. 
Sekhemab, ^ 

Sekhemk<ira, 15. 
Sekhemkhutauira, 15, 
SekhemnefcrklKiu, 13 
Sekhemseshctlauira i 
Sckhemsuatchtauinl, 13. 
Sekhemuahkliauia, 13. 
Selihemuatchkhaura, 15. 
Sekheperenra, lO. 

Sekhet-Aaru (Aalu), 231. 
Sekhet-heteput, 23 f . 

Sekhrait, 32. 155, 104 
.■>eimtj5S, i8d. 

Semqen, 15. 

Semti, 13 ; dancing before 
god, i3*i. 

Sen, 13. 

Sen Usrit (^'sertsen) I-iV, 14, 
IS- 


Seneferabra, 15. 

Seneferkara, 14. 

Seneferu, 6, 13, 94, loi. 
Senekhtenra, 15. 

Senenenptah, 17. 
Senetchemabra, 17. 

Senmit, 104. 

Senti, 13. 

Sepa, 28S. 

Sept, 164. 

Seqenenra, 9, z'jq. 

Seqenenra I -HI, rs. 

Serapis, 165, 22^. 

Serpent, the sacred, 15 1 ; the 
seven-h'^aded, 195. 

Serpent #2:ame, T2<5 
I Serpent-godde^ses^ 212. 

Seiqit, 16 j.. 

Serv<int of the god, t 63. 
Sebhesh(^ka i H, ij. 
Soshet, i6|. 

Sot, 23, 124. 1 41, i4-\ 157. 
212 , 216, -',0, 247; pro- 
claimed a h ir, 222. 

Set animil, 151. 

» Set and iiurus, 273.1 
Setchn, 140. 

Setesh, 137. 

Seth, 157. 

Seti I and IT, 16. 

Seuserenra, 13. 

'"'even, a sac'ed number, 193. 
Sevent /-seven, a sacred num- 
ber, 10 J. 

Sha, 140. 

1 Shaba kn, ii, 17, 33- 
Shabataka, 17. 

‘ Shaolukah, lof). 

Shadow, 213, 275. 

Shaduf, 1 14. 

SUai, 164, 231. 
Shamefacedness, 62. 

Sharu, 14. 

Shashanq I-IV, 10, 16, 33. 
Shashetep, 248, 


X 
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Shaving, 68. 

Sheep, 1 15. 

Shell for unguents, 7^. 
Shemut, 107, 191, 

Shenit, 232. 

Shepherd Kings, 8. 
Shepseskaf, 14, 

Shepscskara, i 
Shesmu, 2 bo. 

Shetep, 

Shield, i)j. 

Shindi, 1.13. 

Shingling, Og. 

Ships, inerchnnl, loi. 
Shipwrctlv, Slorj’ (j 1 the, 238. 
Sliibhak, 10, i<), 33. 

Shoes, ()b. 

Shoulder cloLh% 6 j. 
Shrew-nunibe, I5f. 

Shnno, 14^ ; ot the govis, 53. 
Shu, I5(», 212, 250. 201, 27 > 
Shu and Tednut, 21 -i. 

Shutli, i.\i. 

Sickness, Ciiuse of, n)j 
SiUtT, 12 j. 

Sin, 228. 25-f. 

Sinai, I, (», loi, 

Singing, J20 
Singing women, T7(^ 

Sinner, 2;,/ 

Sinus, 2b'|. 

Sister, iiiiirnage wiih, 2ij. 
Sistcr-\Mlc‘, 20, 2 
Sistrurn, i-ji. 

Sky-cow, 275 

Sky-god, 13O, 2 it; goddess, 

Sky-woman, 275. 

Slander, 238. 

Slaves, 6, 37, gi, 03, iii, 171 ; 

runaway, 258. 

Sledges, 12^, 

Sleep, 259. 

Sling, 98. 

Slothfulness, 259. 


Slumber, the morning, 239. 
Smer, 89. 

Siner uat, 89. 

Smerlchat, 13. 

Smith, 41. 

Snakes, 140. 

33. 

Soap, 65, 66. 

Sobat River, 106. 

Socks, 00. 

Soda, 65. 

Soldi(T, 93. 

Solon, 188. 

Somaliland, 123. 

Son, duties ot, 29 ; the good, 
2og. 

Sou ol Ra name, 7, 80. 

I Song of Aniuf, 237. 

, vSong of Solution, 2 r/. . 

1 Songs, 127, 130, 237; of Isis 
and Nephtliys, 2\z, 
Sorcerer, igS. 

I SorceitTs ol Pharaoh, igS. 

I Sothic Period, 192. 

I Sothib, tO.], 

Soul, th(^ 231 ; of tin* gotls, 

* 2oh ; tlie Hidd(‘n, 2^S ; 
visits muniiiiy in tomb, 2/\ 
Soul ol Ka, 2.|8. 

Spear, Hint -headed, go. 

^ Siieanucn, loo. 

Sjiells, i<)7, 2 [i, ? |0. 

Sphinx, ijS, f 1 1. 

' Sjihinx.e'^, avenue of, 141). 

1 Spindhs, 120. 

' Sjurits, good and bad, 208. 
Spirits, the, hobtile to children, 
do. 

Spirits of Partli. \ir, h'iic and 
Water, 243. 

Spirits, the Seven, 105. 
Spirit-soul, 273. 

Sprinkling with holv water, 
198. 

Stairway, 55. 
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Standard, the Horus, 07. I 
Standards, the Four, 5. 

Star cult, 193. 

Star-gazers, xyi. 

Star- god, 15^. 

Staro, civciunpolar, i()3 ; 
early views aboiil, 10^ ; 
never resting, 19 2|8; 

never setting, 193, 2.|8; 
risings of, 23O. 

Statues ol the gods, zii. 
Steering pole, loi. 

Steersman, 102, 

Stephen the Marlyi^ 18S. 
Steward, 80. 

Stibium, 70, 

Stick, the curved 97. 
Still-hcdit, 73b, 2y). 

Stockings, (>(i. 

Stune-miisoii, lj \. 

Stones, cult of, 9/, 149. 
Stool-licarer. 89. 

Stools for beds, 39. 

Stories, 2 ] 7. 

Story-teller, 12/ . 

Strabo, J09. 

Straw, 08. 
vStylc, zjj- 
Sublime Porte, Sr. 

Suckling, periotl of, j t . 

Sudan, o, ^8, 51 . / ■• 77 . 

87, o-> ». >j 7 ; rJ^idiug of. 

0 . 

Suit-<’aso, Ov). 

Sulh, i). 8 

Sumerians, .[g, 17J, 193. 
Summer, 107. 

Sun (Aswan, Syene), gi 
Sun Stone, 79, 1^5, i-iy. 
Sun-dial, i»)5. 

Sun-god, 86, 88, 152, 15G, 244 : 
blood of the, 123 ; spirit of 
the, 7<j. 

Sunrise, Mount of, 150. 
Sunset, Mount of, 150. 


Sun-lcmples, 7, 143. 

Surgery, lyO. 

Susanna, 65. 

Sutekh, 160. 

Swallow, 151. 

Sycamore fig, 113, 121. 

Syene 7. 70, yi, 123. 
Sylliibary, 172. 

Syria. 8, /<), 87, <>y, 131, T48, 
MO. 230. 252. 

Syrians, 10. 

Table, 51) ; cover, 5(». 

Tablet of olferings, go. 

I'ablet, n.’-iling, 48. 

'Tifnckht, 17. 

Tahanpi, 17, 35. 

Tail, 2, c)7 ; article of dress, 63. 
Tall al-'Amarn:ih, y, 56. 141, 
22 1. 

Tall al-l\laskliutah, 33. 
Tam.iri-jk, 113, 121. 
Timbouriue, 1^1, 133. 
Ta-Mera, 100, 255. 

Tale of 1 wo Brothers, 1 73, 23?, 
260 

Tauen, 16 
Tanganyika, 12 p 
Tanner, 120. 

Taniitamcii, 11. i /. 

Tarkhan, 1. 

Taskmasters, 42. 

Taste, 162. 

Ta-Te.ncn, 104. 

J'attooing, 08. 
fau, I.’’.. 

) ma, 15. 

Tauaa, 15. 

Tauaqen, 13. 

Tiurit, jO, 150, 159. 

Taxes, yi. 

Tchatchau, 36, 2iy, 229, 231. 
Tche, 13. 

Tcheher, 17. 

I Tcher, 13. 
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Tchcser, 13, 53, 108, 135. 
Tcheserkara, 15. 
Tcheserkheperura, i6. 
Tcheserteta, 13. 
Tchet-Anhcr-auf-ankh, 35. 
Tchet-Her-auf-ankh, 35, 
Tchct-Khcnsu-auf-ankh, 35. 
Tchet-IHah-aul-ankh, 32, 
Tears of lla, 215. 

Tefnut, 157, 212. 
lohuti, 153. 

Tehuli-cm-bcb, 263. 
Tchutimes (Thotluncf.) I-IV, 
15, lO. 

Teklct I-IIT, lb, 17. 
'i'clescope, lys. 

'J'etn, 154, 288. 

Temple, J44 ; gifts to, 148 ; 
overseers of, 168, i6y ; staff 
of, 17X. i 

I'oinples, rock-liewn, 147, 
Tcmplc-towii, !/[('), 171. 

'IVmu, 203, 211, 2U, 28S, 

Ten, 13. 

Teni, 28C. 

Tepi crocodile, 140. 

Terri, 14. 

Tcta, 14. 

Tetelia, 14, 

'I'etkara, 14. 

'J’etkhdura, 17. 

Tetu, 226, 247. 

TcLun, ib', 

Texts, religious, 1. 

Thales, 188. 

Thebes, 9, 25, 147, 22^, 224, 
262 ; decay of, 10 ; looting 
of, II ; pyramid at, 8. 
Theft, 254. 

Thesh, 13. 

This (Thinis), lOu, 227. 

Tholh, 32, 153, 154, ibi, 174. 
197, 212, 214, 218, 221, 222, 
229, 231, 232, 242, 284; 
the Advocate, 220. 


Thothmes III, 36, 9G, 123, 
137. 149, 150. 1 ^ 7 . 239; 
Annals of, 236 ; dancing 
before Hathor, 132, 
Thothmes IV, 9, 137. 
Thoueris, 159. 

Threshing floor, 56, 
Thrones,'-59; nine-stepped, 4. 
Thunder, 213. 

'J'i, Queen, 83. 

'I'ime, musiced, 129 ; primeval, 
202 ; waste of, 257, 

Tin, 123. 

'J’irhakah, ic, 17, 33. 

Titulary, the royal, 87. 
To-day, 257. 

Toe-nails’ cases, Ob. 
Toilct-box, 74. 

Tombs, robbery of, 237 ; 

Theban, 10. 

To-morrow, 257. 

'J’ongue, 259. 

Top-dressing, iii. 

Touch, 162. 

Towing of boats, 102. 

Town Council, 45. 

Toys, 37, 128. 

Trade routes, 9. 

Traditions, ,242, 
Transmutation, of food, 240 ; 

of metals, 19O. 

Travels, 239. 

Tray for food. Go, 

Ireasurcs, king's, 89. 

Treaties, 9 ; Hittite, 10, 
Tree-frog, 159. 

Tree of Life, 284, 

Tree-trunk of Osiris, 150 
Trees, cult of, 149 ; in Egypt 
112. 

Triad, the, 195 ; of Eleplnui- 
tine, 161 ; of Memphis, 155, 
163 ; of Thebes, ib2. 
Tribute, despatch of, 96. 
Trinity, the oldest, 216. 
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Truth, 254, 255, 259. 
Tuamutef, 161. 275. 

Tuat, 100. 105, 217, 217, 276; 

circle of, 214 ; gods of, 212. 
Tuauf, Precepts of, 40, 45, 
240. 

Tunic, 63 ; the soldier's, 97. 
Turd, 125. 

Turin, Papyrus of, 236. 
Turner, 126. 

Turquoise, 262. 

TurtJe, T51. 

Tutankuamen, 16, 14 1. 
Tutankhaten, lO.* 

Two Brothers, Tale of, 28, 
238, 260. 

Two Lands, the, Egypt, 
81, 104. 

Udhabra, 15, 17, 34. 

Ikihankh, 14. 

Hahkara, 14. 

Lrik Festival, 249. 

Uatchit, 158, 

Uatchkheperra, 15. 

Uatchnar, 13. 

Ugdfa, 15. 

Ihiemabra, 17. 

Umbilicus, 159. 

Un, 150. 

Una, 94, 23(^ 

Unas, 14, 282 ; tomb oi, 7. 
Undorwoild, 2x7. 242. 
Unfieshing ol dc.id, 270. 
Unguents, 73 ; periumed, 70 ; 

oil the head, 69. 

IJn-Nefer, 16 1, 254. 

Unuamen, 239. 

T'pmaat, 15. 

Upualu, 100, 151, 104 
Upuatuemsaf, 15. 

Uraei, 44. 

Uraeus-goddess, 62. 

Usarken I-TV, 16, 17. 
Userhat, 107. 


Userkaf, 14. 

Userkara, 14. 

Userkhdura, 16. 
Userkliepeshmcri, 17. 
Usermaatra 1-1 V, i6. 
Userptdh, 17. 

Usertsen, 1-IV, 14, i^. 
Usertsen Ilf, 90. 

Valley of the Acacia, 261. 
Vegetables, 112 
Vegetation, 216 , gods of, 228. 
Venceiing, 122. 

Venus, i<)^. 

\ etches, 1 12. 

Volorinafy knowledge, lift. 
Vignettes of Book ol tlic Dead, 
241. 

Village, 19. 

Vin ordinaire. 79^ 

Vine, Vines, 41, 55, 70, 04 ; 
culture of, 220; gods of, 
228. 

\mcyard, 79. 

Vipei, I |o. 

\ xrgin birlli, 139, 

\ irginity, 25. 

Virgins, 25. 

Viscera of tbe dead, iGi. 
Vocabularies, 4b. 

V^oice, in magic, 246. 

Vulture, 151; goddess, O5, 

82, 

Wadi Ilalfah, 107 
Wadi Hamniaiiidt, 7, 125. 
Wadi Magharah, 124* 

Wdui Tuinilat, 33. 
Wagon-maker, 120. 
Waistband, 04. 

Waist cord, 62. 

Wall builder, 41. 

War-boats, 10 u 
War-dance, 133. 

Warming of houses, 60. 
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Wash for walls, 56. 
Washerman, 43, O-). 

Washing a religious obliga- 
tion, 74. 

W;isp, 117. 

Watcher, 277. 

Watchmen, 57. 

Water, boiling in Tual, 27O ; 
holj', 198; cooluig ol, 70; 
supply of, 56. 

^^'a.tcr-cloclv, 195, 

Watcr-gofls, zii. 

Wintering, system of, i J3. 
Waterman, 

Water-pot, 56 ; stand for, 

Water-slsiiis, yG, 

Water-wheel, ii.|. 

Waters, dividing of the, 169. 
Wax, IK) ; crocodile of, >ij ; 

figurCvS of, 2.](). 

Wazir, 8S, 89. 

Weapons, 96. 

Weaver, j\i, izo. 

Weaving, uo. 

Wedding, if. 

Weighing ol woj'ds, 228. 
Weights, 19 1 ; and measures, 
258. 

Well of Abydos, 276. 

Wells, 103. 

AVcvStcar Papyrus, 169, 238. 
Wheat, 112, 278. 

AVheelwright, 126. 

Whip of Osiris, 222. 

White Crown, 222, 227. 
Whitebait, 143. 

Wicker-work, 60, 98. 

Wicks for lamps, 01. 

Widow, 257. 

Wife, her status, 20 ff. ; a 
funerary sacrifice, 25 ; the 
pregnant, 30 ; treatment 

of. 26. 


Wigs, 69. 

Wild cattle, 265. 

Wind -catchers, 54. 

Windows, 52, 55. 

Wine, 79 ; Rhodian, 79. 
Wine-cups, 80, 259. 

Wine-jars, 79. 

Wine-preifs, 79. 

Winged Disk, 2.^0. 

Winter, 107. 

Witchcraft, 38. 

Wolf, 140. 

Wolf-god, X31. 

Woman, clmracter of, 21 ; 
dress of the, 0|; funerary 
model of, 25 ; the strange, 
26. 

Wood, kinds of, 12 1 ; working 
in, 121. 

Wool, 69, 121 ; fabrics of, 120. 
Words, lists of, 46 ; weighing 
of, 228. 

World, three divisions of, 195. 
Wreaths, 13.1. 

Wrestling, 128. 

Wrist rest, scribe s, 47. 
Writing, art of, i, 39, 172; 
kinds of, 174 ; boards, 40 ; 
reed for, 

Yarn, 120. 

Year, the agricultural, 192 ; 

the oldest, 191. 

Young, Dr. T., 183 ff. 

Zakazik, no. 

Zaphnath-paaneah, 34, 35. 
Zebra, 142. 

Zlrs, 77. 

Zodiac. 190, 236, 247 ; Signs 
of, 193 - 
Zoega, J., 184. 

Zouche, MS., 21. 



